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PREFACE. 



The book of which a translation is here ofifered to the Eng- 
lish reader was published posthumously at Berlin, in the 
year 1852, by the Author's younger brother, Alexander von 
Humboldt, the eminent Naturalist. It appeared under the 
title of ^ Ideen zu einem Versuch, die Gränzen der Wirk- 
samkeit des Staats zu bestimmen/ forming part of the 
seventh and concluding volume of the ' Gesammelte Werke^ 
of its distinguished author. Written in 1791, in his early 
manhood, and at a time when the ideas which it unfolds 
were in striking contrast to the events and opinions of the 
day, the book was long obnoxioüs tö the scruples of the 
German Censorship ; and his friend Schiller, who took 
much interest in its publication, had some^ difficulty in 
finding a publisher willing to incur the necessary respon- 
sibility. The Author therefore retained the manuscript in 
his possession, revising it from time to time, and re-wri- 
ting considerable portions, which appeared in Schiller's 
' Thaha' and the ' Berlin Monthly Review / but, although 
the obstacles which at first opposed the issue of the book 
were subsequently removed, it was never given to the 
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World in a complete form during his life. It is probable 

that his important official engagements,* and those pro- 

found studies in critical philology, of which we have such 

noble and enduring monuraents in the literature of Qer- 

many, left him no leisure to revert to this the chosen sub- 

ject of his earlier labours. But we cannot but feel grateful 

to his distinguished brother, for giving publicity to a trea- 

tise which has such strong claims to attention, whether we 

regard the eminence of its Author as a philosopher and a 

statesman, the intrinsic value of its Contents, or their pecu- 

liar interest at a time when the Sphere of Government seems 

more than ever to require careful definition. To English- 

* In 1790 Humboldt wasappointed a CounciUor of Legation, and attached 
to the High Court of Berlin. In 1791 he resigned these offices, and the next 
ten years of his life (during which the present work was written) were spent 
in travel, literary activity, and constant intercourse with Goethe, Schiller, 
Wolf, etc. In 1802 he was made Privy Councillor of Legation and Ambas- 
sador at the Papal Court, in which capaeity he resided six years at Rome. On 
giving up his diplomatic engagements, he was appointed in 1808 Privy Coun- 
cillor of State ; and as Minister of Worship and Public Instruction, was one of 
the most active members of the Prussian Reform Ministry, until, through the 
influence of Napoleon, it was dismissed in 1810. Among many other im- 
portant improvements and reforms, he founded the üniversity of Berlin. Soon 
after, he was appointed Ambassador and Plenipotentiary at the Austrian Court, 
with the additional title of Privy Minister of State. In 1813 he was Pleni- 
potentiary at the Peace Congress of Prague, at Chatillon, and subsequently at 
the Congress of Vienna. He afterwards visited Paris in a diplomatic capa- 
eity; and it was here that Madame de Stael was so much impressed with his 
genius and cultnre, that she caUed him " la plus grande capacite de TEurope." 
In 1818 he was appointed to the Ministry of the Interior ; but his strenuous 
advocacy of constitutional liberty (in Opposition to the Carlsbad decrees) was 
an insuperable obstade to the schemes of the Cabinets of Vienna and Peters- 
burg, and of some of his colleagues in the Ministry of Prussia. He was 
offered the ministerial pension of 6000 dollars, but, refusing it, retired to 
prosecute his more congenial liteiary labours. 
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men, least of all, is it likely to prove unattractive or unin- 
structive, since it endeavours to show the theoretical ideal 
of a policj to wbich their institutions have made a gradual 
and instinctive approximation ; and contributes important 
ideas towards the Solution of qaestions wlnch now lie so 
near to the heart and conscience of the English public. 

With respect to the translation, I have aimed at scrupu- 
lous fidelity ; believing that, even where there may be some 
obscurity (as in one or two of the earlier chapters), the in- 
telligent reader would prefer the ipsissima verba of so great 
a man, to any arbitrary construction put upon them by his 
translator. Still, I have spared no pains to discover the 
author's sense in all cases, and to give it in simple and un- 
mistakable words ; and I would here mention, with grateful 
acknowledgment, the valuable assistauce I have received in 
this endeavour from my accomplished German friend, Mr. 
Eugen Oswald : those who are best acquainted with the 
peculiarities of thought and style which characterize the 
writer, will be best able to appreciate the importance of such 
assistance. 

In conclusion, I cannot but feel that there may be many to 
whom this book contains little to recommend itself ;-^little 
of showy paradox or high-sounding declamation, little of 
piquaut attack or unhesitating dogmatism, little immediate 
reference to sects, or parties, or political schools ; but I would 
also venture to anticipate that there are others, to whom 
the subject is no less congenial, who would wiUingly listen 
to a calm investigation of the most important questions that 

a 2 
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can occupy the attention of the statesman and the moralist^ 
to earnest ideas clothed in simple and well-measored words ; 
and that these will receive with welcome any worthy con- 
tribation to the expanding opinions of our day and nation, 
and look in these " Ideas/' perhaps not unsuccessfully, for 
some true and abiding materials towards the strueture of 
some fairer polity of the future. 

Bbampton, 
Jus^t 4M, 1864. 

*♦* In the MS. of the Third Chaptcr, on " Positive Welfiure," there occu« 
an hiatns of a few pages. This has not been sapplied in the German edition, 
pablished by the Anthor's brother ; bnt the thread of the argunient is snfB- 
ciently dear, from the Anthor's sninmaiy, to occasion little difficulty to the 
reader in continuing it in his own mind. 
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SPEERE AND DUTIES OF GOVERNMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To discover the legitimate objects to which the energies of 
State organizations should be directed, and define the limits 
within which those energies should be exercised, is the de- 
sign of the following pages. That the Solution of this piime 
question of political philosophy must be pregnant with in- 
terest and high practical importance is sufficiently evident ; 
and if we compare the most remarkable political constitu- 
tions with each other^ and with the opinions of the most 
eminent philosophers, we shall, with reason, be surprised to 
find it so insufficiently discussed and vaguely answered ; and 
agree^ that any attempt to prosecute the inquiry with more 
success^ is far from being a vain and superfluous labour. 

Those who have either themselves remodelled the frame- 
work of State constitutions, or proposed schemes of political 
reform, seem mostly to have studied how to apportion the 
respective provinces which the nation, and any of its separate 
Clements, should justly share in the administration, — to as- 
sign the due functioDs of each in the governmental plan, 
— and to adopt the precautions necessary for preserving the 
integrity of the several interests at stake. But in every 
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attempt to frame or reorganize a political Constitution^ there 
are two grand objects, it seems to me, to be distinctly kept 
in view, neither of which can be overlooked or made subor- 
dinate without serious injury to the common design ; these 
are — ^first, to determine^ as regards the nation in question, 
who shall govern, who shall be govemed, and to arrange 
tlie actual working of the constituted power ; and secondly, 
to prescribe the exact sphere to which the govemment^ 
once construct-ed, should extend or confine its Operations. 
The latter object, which more immediately embraces the pri- 
vate life of the Citizen, and more especially determines the 
limits of his free, spontaneous activity, is, strictly speaking, 
the true ultimate purpose ; the former is only a necessary 
means for arriving at this important end. And yet, how- 
ever stränge it may appear, it is to the attainment of the 
first of these ends that man directs his most eamest atten- 
tion; and, as it becomes us to show, this exclusive pursuit 
of one definite purpose only coincides with the usual mani- 
festation of human activity. It is in the prosecution of some 
Single object, and in striving to reach its accomplishment by 
the combined application of his moral and physical energies, 
that the true happiness of man, in his füll vigour and deve- 
lopment, consists. Possession, it is true, crowns exertion 
with repose ; but it is only in the illusions of fancy that it 
has power to charm our eyes. K we consider the position 
of man in the universe, — ^if we remember the constant ten- 
dency of his energies towards some definite activity, and re- 
cognize the influence of surrounding nature, which is ever 
provoking liim to exertion, we shall be ready to acknow- 
ledge that repose and possession do not indeed exist but in 
imagination. Now the partial or one-sided man finds re- 
pose in the discontinuance of one line of action ; and in him 
whose powers are v»holly undeveloped, one single object 
only serves to elicit a Ww manifestations of energy. • It may 
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be well to observe, before deriving inferences from these 
general considerations on tbe usual tendency of man's acti- 
vity, that the dissatisfaction we notice as att«ndant on pos- 
session, does not at all apply to that ideal of human perfec- 
tion which is conceivable by Imagination ; bnt it is true, in 
the füllest sense, of the wholly uncultured man, and propor- 
tionately true of every intermediate gradation between this 
utter want of culture and that ideal Standard above men- 
tioned. It would appear then, from these general charac- 
teristics of human nature, that to the conqueror his trinmph 
affords a more exquisite sense of enjoyment than the actual 
occupation of the territory he has won, and that the peril- 
ous commotion of refoMiation itself is dearer to the reformer 
than the calm enjoyment of the fruits which crown its suc- 
cessful issue. And thus it is true, in general, that the ex- 
ercise of dominion has something in it more immediately 
agreeable to human nature than the mere reposeful sense of 
freedom j or, atleast, that the solicitude to secure freedom is 
a dearer satisfaction than that which is afforded by its actual 
possession. Preedom is but the poadbility of a various and 
indefinite activity ; while government, or the exercise of do- 
minion, is a Single, but yet real activity. The ardent de- 
sire for freedom, therefore, is at first only too frequently 
suggested by the deep-felt consciousness of its abseuce. 

But whatever the natural course of political development 
may be, and whatever the relation between the desire for 
freedom and the excessive tendency to governmental activity, 
it is still evident that the inquiry into the proper aims and 
limits of State agency must be of the highest importance — 
nay, that it is perhaps more vitally momentous than any 
other political question. That such an investigation com- 
prises the ultimate object of all political Science, has been 
already pointed out; but it is a truth that admits also 
of extensive practical application. Eeal State revolutions, 
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og fresh organizations of tbe governing power^ are alwajs 
attended in their prc^ess with manj concarrent and fbr- 
taitous circamstances^ and necessarilj entail more or less- 
injurj to different intereats; whereas a soveieign power 
that is actnallj existing — whether it be democratic, aristo- 
cratic, or monarehical— can extend or lestrict its sphere of 
action in alence and secresj^ and^ in generale attaius its ends 
more sorely, in proportion as it avoids startliug innovations. 
Those processes of human agency advance most happily to 
their consammation^ which most faithfuUy resemble the Ope- 
rations of the natural world. The tiny seed^ for example, 
vbich drops into the awaiting soil^ nnseeu and unheeded, 
brings forth a far richer and more «genial blessing in its 
growth and germination than the violent eruption of a vol- 
cano^ which, however necessary, is always attended ^dth de- 
struction ; an8, if we justly pride ourselves on our superior 
culture and enh'ghtenment, there is no other system of re- 
form so happily adapted, by its spirit of calm and consistent 
Progression, to the capacities and requirements of our own 
times. 

It may easily be foreseen, therefore, that the important 
inquiry into the due limits of State agency must conduct us 
to hi\ ampler ränge of freedom for human forces, and a richer 
diversity of circumstances and situations. Now the possi- 
bility of any higher degree of freedom presupposes a propor- 
tionate advancement in civilization, — a decreasing necessity 
of acting in large, compacted masses, — a richer variety of 
resources in the individual agents. If, then, the present 
age in reality possesses this increased culture and this power 
and diversity o( resources, the freedom of which these are 
the prccious conditions should unquestionably be accorded* 
it. And so its methods of reform would be happily corre- 
spondent with a progressive civilization — ^if we do not err in 
supposing this to be its favourable characteristic. Generally 
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speaking, it is the drawn sword of the nation which checks 
and overawes the physical strength of its ralers ; but in our 
case, culture and enlightenment serve no less efTectually to 
sway their thoughts and subdue their will, so that the actual 
concessions of reform seem rather ascribable to them than to 
the nation. If even to behold a people breaking their fet- 
ters asunder, in the füll consciousness of their rights as men 
and Citizens, is a beautiful and ennobling spectacle : it must 
be still more fair, and füll of uplifting hope, to witness a 
prince himself unloosing the bonds of thraldom and grant- 
ing freedom to his people, — nor this as the mere bounty of 
his gracious condescension, but as the discharge of his 
first and most indispensable duty; for it is nobler to see 
an objeet effected through a reverent regard for law and 
Order, than conceded to the imperioas demands of absolute 
necessity; and the more so, when we consider that the 
freedom which a nation strives to attain through the over- 
throw of existing institutions, is but as hope to enjoyment, 
as preparation to perfection, when compared with that which 
a State, once constituted, can bestow. 

K we cast a glance at the history of political organiza- 
tionsf, we shall find it diflBcult to decide, in the case of any 
one of them, the exact limits to which its activity was con- 
formed, because we discover in none the systematic working 
outof any deliberate scheme, grounded on a certain basis of 
principle. We shall observe, that the freedom of the Citizen 
has been limited from two points of view; that is, either 
from the necessity of organizing or securing the Constitu- 
tion, or from the expediency of providing for the moral and 
physical condition of the nation. These consideratious have 
prevailed alternately, according as the Constitution, in itself 
powerful, has required additional support, or as the views 
of the legislators have been more or less expanded. Often 
indeed both of these causes may be found operating con- 
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jointly. In the ancient States, almost all the institations 
relating to the private life of the Citizens wete of a strictijr 
political character. Possessed, as it was, of but little abso- 
lute aathority, the Constitution was mainly dependent for its 
duration on the will of the nation, and hence it was neces- 
sary to discover or propose means by which dne harmony 
might be preserved between the character of established in- 
stitations and this tendency of national feeling. The same 
policy is still observable in small republican States; and 
if we were to regard it in the light of these circomstances 
alone, we might accept it as trne, that the freedom of private 
life always increases in exact proportion as public freedom 
declines; whereas security always keeps pace with the 
latter. It is true the ancient legislators very often, and 
the ancient philosophers invariably, directed their atten- 
tion to the inner life of the individual; and, in their 
eyes, the moral worth of human nature seemed to deserve 
the highest regard: of this we have an illustration in Plato's 
Itepublic, of which Bousseau has very truly observed that it 
has more the character of an educational than a political trea- 
tise. Now if we compare the example of the most modern 
States, with regard to this tendency, we shall find the design 
of acting for the individual Citizen, and of providing for his 
welfare, to be clear and unmistakable from the number of 
laws and institutions directed to this end, and which often 
give a very determinate form to private life. The superior 
internal consistency of our constitutions, — ^their greater inde- 
pendence of national character and feeling, — the deeper influ- 
ence of mere thinkers, who are näturally disposed to more ex- 
panded views, — the multitude of inventions which teach us 
to foUow out and improve the common objects of national 
activity; and lastly, and before all, certain ideas of reli- 
gion which represent the governing power as responsible, 
to a certain extent, for the moral and future welfare of the 
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Citizens^ have all contribnted to introduce this change and 
develope this positive solicitude. Bat if we examine into 
the origia of particular institutions and police-laws, we find 
that they frequently originate in the real or pretended ne- 
cessity of imposing taxes on the subject^ and in this we 
maj trace the example^ it is true^ to the political character- 
istics of the ancient States^ inasmneh as such institutions 
grow out of the same desire of securing the Constitution 
which we noticed in them. With respect to those limita- 
tions of freedom, however, which do not so mach affect the 
State as the individuals who compose it, we are led to notice 
a vast difference between ancient and modern govemments. 
The ancients devoted their attention more exclusively to the 
harmonious development of the individnal man, as man; 
the moderns are chiefly solicitous about his comfort, his 
prosperity, hiS productiveness. The former looked to virtue ; 
the latter seek for happiness. And hence it follows, that 
the restrictions imposed on freedom in the ancient States 
were, in some important respects, more oppressive and dan- 
gerous than those which characterize our times. For they 
directly attacked that inner life of the soul, in which the 
individuality of human being essentiaUy consists ; and hence 
all the ancient nations betray a character of uniformity, 
which is not so much to be attributed to their want of 
higher refinement and more limited intercommunication, as 
to the systematic education of their youth in common 
(almost universal among them), and the designedly col- 
lective life of the Citizens. But, in another point of view, 
it will be allowed that these ancient institutions contributed 
cspecially to preserve and elevate the vigorous activity of 
the individual man. The very desire which still aniraated 
all their political efforts, to traiu up temperate and noble- 
minded Citizens, imparted a higher impulse to their whole 
spirit and character. With us, it is true, man is individu- 
ally less restricted; but the influence of surrounding cir- 
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cumstances onlj the more operates to prodoce and continae 
a limiting agency, — ^a position, however, which doe8 not 
preclade the possibility of beginning a conflict against these 
extenial hiudrances, with our own internal antagonistic 
strength. And yet the peculiar natore of the limitations 
imposed on freedom in our States ; the fact that they regard 
rather what man possesses than what he really 19, and that 
with respect to the latter they do not cultivate^ even to 
uniformity^ the physical, intellectual, and moral facolties; 
and lastly and especially^ the prevalence of certain deter- 
inining ideas^ more binding than laws^ suppress those ener- 
gies which are the source of every active virtue, and the 
indispensable condition of any higher and more varions 
culture. With the ancients, moreover, the increase of force 
served to compensate for their nniformity; but with the 
moderns uniformity is aggravated by the evil of diminished 
energy. This difference between the States of antiquity and 
those of our own times, is in general thoroughly evident. 
Whilst in these later centuries, the rapid strides of progress^ 
the number and dissemination of artistic inventious^ and 
the enduring grandeur of establishments^ especially attract 
our attention ; antiquity captivates us above all by that in- 
herent greatness which is comprised in the life of the indi- 
vidual, and perishes along with him, — the bloom of fancy, 
the depth of thought, the strength of will, the perfect one- 
ness of the entire being, which alone coufer true worth ou 
human nature. Their strong conscioasness of this esseu- 
tial worth of human nature, of its powers and their con- 
sistent development, was to them the quick impulse to 
every manifestation of activity; but these seem to us but 
as abstractions, in which the sense of the individual is lost, 
or at least in which his inner life is not so much regarded 
as his ease, his material comfort, his happiness. The an- 
cients sought for liappiness in virtue; the moderns have 
too long been endeavouring to develope the latter from the 
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former;* and even het who could conceive and portray 
morality in its purest form, thinks himself bonnd to supply 
happiness to bis ideal of haman nature through the medium 
of a highly artificial machinery, and ihis rather as a reward 
from without, than as a boon obtained by man's own exer* 
tions. I need not trace any further the features of this 
striking difference, bat will draw these hints to a conclusion 
with an illustrative passage from Aristotle^s Ethies : — " For 
that whicli peculiarly belongs to each by nature, is best 
and most pleasant to every one ; and consequently, to man, 
the life aecording to intellect (is most pleasant), if intellect 
especially constitutes Man. This life therefore is the most 
happyt/' 

It has been from time to time disputed by publicists, 

* This difiPerence is never so strikingly evident as when we make tlie com- 
parison between the ancient and modern philosophers. In place of other 
illostration, I quote some remarks of Tiedemann on one of the finest pas- 
sages in Plato*8 Republic :— " Quauquam antem per se sit justitia grata nobis : 
tarnen si exercitium ejus nnllam omnino afferret utilitatem, si justo ea omnia 
essent patienda, qußc fratres commemorant ; injustitia justitise foret praefe- 
renda ; quae enim ad felicitatem maxime faciunt nostram, sant absque dubio 
aliis praeponenda. Jam corporis cmciatus, omniom reram inopia, fames, infa- 
mia, quaeque alia evcnire juato fratres dixerant, animi illam e justitia noauantem 
voluptatem dubio procul longe superant, essetque adeo injustitia justitise ante- 
habendä et in virtutum numero collocanda." (Tiedemann in argumentis dia- 
logorum Piatonis. Ad 1. 2, de Republica.) — " Now although justice is pleasing 
to ns in its own nature, still if the practice of it did not confer any advantage 
whatever, if the just man had to endure all that the brothers relate, in- 
justice wonld be preferable to justice ; for the things which especially con- 
tribute to our happiness, are unquestionably to be preferred to others. Novr 
bodily torture, utter indigence, hunger, infamy, and whatever eise the bro- 
thers observed to befall the just man, far outweigh, doubtless, that Spiritual 
pleasure which flows from justice ; and so ii^ustice would have to be preferred 
to justice, and ranked in the number of virtues." 

t Kant, on the Summum Bonum, in bis Elements of Moral Metaphysics 
(Riga, 1785), and in the Critique of Practical Reason. 

\ Th yäp oIkc^ov kKitrrtf r^ (ftuffci Kpdrurrov Kcä ^9t(rr6y iariv tKäcTifi' 
Kcd T9> hLvBpdmtf^ S^ 6 Kark rhu vovv ßiosy elfirep fuiAiOTa tovto &y0poDiros' 
olros Apa ical €{f9at/xoy€<rTaros. — Arist. Eth. Nich. bk. x. eh. 7 sub fin. 
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whether the State shonld provide for the secarity only^ or 
for the whole physical and moral well-being of the nation. 
The vigilant solicitade for the freedom of private life has 
in general led to the former proposition ; while the idea that 
the State can bestow something more than mere security, 
and that the injurious limitation of liberty, althoogh a pos- 
sible^ is not an essential^ consequence of such a policj^ has 
disposed many to the latter opinion. And this belief has iin- 
doubtedly prevailed, not only in political theory, bat in actual 
practice. Ample evidence of this is to be found in most 
of the Systems of political jurisprudence, in the more re- 
cent philosophical codes, and in the history of CJonstitutions 
generally. The introduction of these principles has given 
a new form to the study of politics (as is shown for instance 
by so many recent financial and legislative theories), and 
has produced many new departments of administration, as 
boards of trade, finance, and national economy. But, how- 
ever generally these principles may be accepted, they still 
appear to me to require a more radical investigation ; and 
this can only proceed from a view of human nature in the 
abstract, and of the highest ends of human existence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE INDIVIDÜAL MAN, AND THE HIGHEST ENDS OF 
HIS EXISTENCE. 

The tnie end of Man, or that which is prescribed by the 
eternal and immutable dictates of reason, and not suggested 
by vagne and trausient desires, is the highest and most 
harmonious development of bis powers to a coraplete and 
consistent whole. Freedom is the grand and indispensable 
c onditio n which the possibility of such a developmenT^pre- 
supposes ; but there is besides another essential, — intimately 
connected with freedom, it is true, — a variety of situations. 
Even the most free and self-reliant of men is thwarted and 
hindered in bis development by uniformity of position. 
But as it is evident, on the one band, that such a diversity 
is a constant result of freedom, and on the other, that there 
is a species of oppression which, without imposing restric- 
tions on man himself, gives a peculiar impress of its own to 
surrounding circumstances ; these two conditions, of freedom . 
and variety of Situation, may be regarded, in a certain sense,' 
as one änTthe same. Still, it may contribute to perspicuity 
tö point out the distinction between them. 

Every human being, then, can act with but one force at 
the same time : or rather, our whole nature disposes us at 
any given time to some single form of spontaneous activity. 
It would therefore seem to foUow from this, that man is 
inevitably destined to a partial cultivation, since he only 
enfeebles bis energies by directing them to a multiplicity of 
objects. But we see the fallacy of such a conclusion when 
we reflect, that man has it in bis power to avoid this one- 
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sidedness^ by siriving to unite the separate faculiies of his 
natnre^ often singly exercised; by britiging iuto sponta- 
neons co-operation^ at each perfod of bis life, tbe gleams of 
activity about to expire^ and tbose which the future alone 
will kindle into living eifulgence ; and endeavonring to in- 
crease and diversify the powers with which he works^ by 
hannonionsly combining them, instead of looking for a 
mere variety of objects for their separate exercise. That 
which is effected, in the case of the individual, by the union 
of the past and futare with the present, is prodaced in so* 
ciety by the mntual co-operation of its differeut single niem- 
bers ; for, in all the stages of his existence, each individual 
can exhibit but one of those perfections only, which repre- 
sent the possible features of haman character. It is through 
such social union, therefore, as is based on the internal 
wants and capacities of its members, that each is enabled to 
participate in the rieh coUective resources of all the others. 
The experience of all, even the rudest, nations, furnishes us 
an example of a union tlius formative of individual cha- 
racter, in the union of the sexes. And, although in this 
case the expression, as well of the difference as of the longing 
for union, appears more marked and striking, it is still no 
less active in other kinds of association where there is actu- 
ally no difference of sex ; it is only more difficult to discover 
in these, and may perhaps be more powerful for that very 
reason. If we were to foUow out this idea, it might per- 
haps conduct US to a clearer insight iuto the phenomena of 
those unions so much in vogue among the ancients, and 
more especially the Greeks, among whom we find them 
countenanced even by the legislators themselves : I mean 
those so frequently, but unworthily, classed under the 
general appeliation of ordinary love, and sometimes, but 
always erroneously, designated as mere friendship, The 
efficiency of all such unions as instruments of cultivation. 
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whoUy depends on the degree in which the component 
members can succeed in combining their personal indepen- 
dence with the intimacy of the common bond ; for whilst, 
without this intimacy, one individual cannot sufficiently 
possess himself, as it were, of the nature of the others, in- 
dependence is no less essential, in order that the perceived 
be assimilated into the being of the perceiver. Now, it is 
clear (to apply these conclusions to the respective conditions 
for culture, — freedom, and a variety of situations), that, on 
the one hand, individual energy is essential to the perceived 
and perceiver, into which social nnions may be resolved; 
and, on the other, a difference between them, neither so 
great as to prevent the one from comprehending the other, 
nor so inconsiderable as to exclude admiration for that 
which the other possesses, and the desire of assimilating it 
into the perceiver's character. 

This individual vigour, then, and manifold diversity, com- 
bine themselves in originality ; and hence, that on which 
the consummafce grandeur of our nature ultimately depends, 
— that towards which every human being must ceaselessly 
direct his efforts, and on which especially those who design \ 
to influence their fellow men must ever keep their eyes, is \ 
the Individuality of Power and Development, Just as this 
individuality Springs naturally from the perfect freedom of 
action, and the greatest diversity in the agents, it tends im- 
mediately to produce them in turn. Even inanimate nature, 
which, proceeding in accordance with unchangeable laws, 
advances by regulär grades of progression, appears more in- 
dividual to the man who has been developed in his indivi- 
duality. He traiisports himself, as it were, into the very 
centre of nature ; and it is true, in the highest sense, that 
each still perceives the beauty and rieh abuudance of the 
outer World, in the exact measure in which he is conscious 
of their existence in his own soul. How much sweeter and 
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doser mnst this correspondence become between efFect and 
cause, — this reaction between internal feeling and outward 
perception, — ^when man is not only passively open to ex- 
temal sensations and impressions,"but is himself also an 
agentl 

If we attempt to confirm these principles by a closer ap- 
plication of them to the nature of the individual man, we 
find that everything which enters into the latter, reduces 
itself to the two elements of Form and Substance. The 
purest form, beneath the most delicate veil, we call Idea ; 
the crudest substance, with the most imperfect form, we 
call sensuous Perception. Form Springs from the Union of 
substance. The richer and more various the substance that 
is united, the more sublime is the resulting form. A child 
of the gods is the ofiFspring only of immortal parents : and 
as the blossom swells aud ripens into fruit, and from the 
tiny germ imbedded in its soft pulp the new stalk shoots 
forth, laden with newly-clustering buds ; so does the Form 
become in tum the substance of a still more exquisite 
Form. The intensity of power, moreover, increases in pro- 
portion to the greater variety and deUcacy of the substance; 
since the internal cohesion increases with these. The -sub- 
stance seems as if blended in the form, and the form merged 
in the substance. Or, to speak without metaphor, the 
richer a man's feelings become in ideas, and his ideas in 
feelings, the more lofty and transcendent his sublimity; 
for upon this constant intermingling of form and sub- 
stance, or of diversity with the individual unity, depends 
the perfect interfusion of the two natures which co-exist in 
man, and upon this, his greatness. But the force of the 
generation depends upon the energy of the generating 
forces. The consummating point of human existence is the 
flowering of these forces*. In the vegetable world, the 
♦ BliUhe, Reife, Neues deutsches Museum, 1791. Junius 22, 8. 
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simple and less gracefal form of the frait seems to prefigure 
the more perfect bloom and symmetrj of the flower which 
it precedes^ and which it is destined gradually to unfold. 
Everything conspires to the beautiful consummation of the 
blossom. That which first shoots forth from the little 
germ is not nearlj so exquisite and fascinating. The fall 
thick trunk, the broad leaves rapidly detaching themselves 
from each other, seem to require some fuUer and fairer de- 
velopment ; as the eye glances up the ascending stem, it 
marks the spiring grades of this development ; more tender 
leaflets seem longing to unite themselves, and draw closer 
and closer together, until the central calyx of the crowning 
flower seems to give the sweet satisfaction to this growing 
desire*. Bat destiny has not blessed the tribe of plants in 
this the law and process of their growth. The flower fades 
and dies, and the germ of the fruit reproduces the stem, as 
rüde and unfinished as the former, to ascend slowly through 
the same stages of development as before. But when, in 
man, the blossom fades away, it is only to give place to 
another still more exquisitely beautiful ; and the charm of 
the last and loveliest is puly hidden from our view in the 
endlessly receding vistas of an inscrutable eternity. Now, 
whatever man receives externally, is only as the grain of 
seed. It is his own active energy alone that can convert 
the germ of the fairest growth, into a füll and precious 
blessing for himself. It leads to beneficial issues only when 
it is füll of vital power and essentially individual. The 
highest ideal, therefore, of the co-existence of human beings, 
seems to me to consist in a union in which each strives to 
develop« himself from his own inmost nature, and for his own 
sake. The requirements of our physical and moral being 
would, doubtless, bring men together into communities ; 
and even as the conflicts of warfare are more honourable 
* Goethe, über die Metamorphose der Pflanzen. 
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than the fights of the areua^ aiid the struggles of exaspe- 
rated Citizens more glorious than the hired and unsympa- 
thizing efforts of mere mercenaries, so would the exerted 
powers of such spontaneous agents succeed in eliciting the 
highest and noblest energies. 

And is it not exactly this which so unspeakably captivates 
US in contemplating the life of Greece and Bome^ and which 
in general captivates any age whatever in the contemplation 
of a remoter öne ? Is it not that these men had harder 
struggles to endure with the ruthless force of destiny, and 
harder struggles with their fellow men ? that greater and 
more original energy and individuality constantly encoun- 
tered each other, and gave rise in the encounter to ever 
new and beautiful forms? Every later epoch, — and in 
what a rapid course of declension raust this now proceed ! — 
is necessarily inferior in variety to that which it succeeded : 
in variety of nature, — the boundless forests have been 
cleared, the vast morasses dried up ; in variety of human 
life, by the ever-increasing intercommunication and union 
of all human establishments*. It is in this we find one of 
the chief causes .which render the idea of the new, the un- 
common, the marvellous, so much more rare, — which make 
affright or astonishment almost a disgrace, — and not only 
render the discovery of fresh and, tili now, unknown expe- 
dients, far less necessary, but also all sudden, uupremedi- 
tated and urgent deoisions. For, partly, the pressure of 
outward circumstances is less violent, while manis provided 
with more ample means for opposing them ; partly,^ this 
resistance is no longer possible with the simple forces which 
nature bestows on all alike, fit for immediate application ; 
and, in fine, partly a higher and more extended knowledge 
renders inventions less necessary, and the very increase of 
learning serves to blunt the edge of discovery. It is, on the 
* Roasseau has also noticed this in his ' Emile.' 
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other hand, undeniable that, whereas physical variety has so 
vastly declined, it has been succeedcd by an infinitely richer 
and more satisfying intellectual and moral variety^ and that 
our saperior refinement can recognize more delicate differ- 
ences and gradations, and our disciplined and sasceptible 
character, if not so firmly Consolidated as that of the an- 
cients, can transfer them into the practical conduct of life, — 
differences and gradations which might have whoUy escaped 
the notice of the sages of antiquity, or at least would have 
been discernible by them alone. To the human family at 
large, the same has happened as to the individual: the 
rüder features have faded away, the finer only have re- 
mained. . And in view of this sacrifice of energy from 
generation to generation, we might regard it as a blessed 
dispensation if the whole human species were as one man ; 
or the living force of one age could be transmitted to the 
succeeding one, along with its books and inventions. But 
this is far from being the case. It is true that our refine- 
ment possesses a peculiar force of its own, perhaps even 
surpassing the former in strength, just in proportion to the 
measure of itd refinement ; but it is a question whether the 
prior development, through the more robust and vigorous 
stages, must not always be the antecedent transition. Still, 
it is certain that the sensuous dement in our nature, as ifc 
is the earliest germ, is also the most vivid expression of the 
Spiritual. 

Whilst this is not the place, however, to enter on the 
discussion of this point, we are justified in concluding, from 
the other considerations we have urged, that we must at 
least preserve, with the most eager solicitude, all the force 
and individuality we may yet possess, and cherish aught 
that can tend in any way to promote them. 

I therefore deduce, as the natural inference from what 
has been argued, that reason cannot desirefor man any other 



u 
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canditian than that in which eaeh individual not onlt/ enjqys 
the wmt absolute freedom of developing kimself ly hia aum 
energiea, in Ais perfect individuality, hut in which extemal 
nature even is left unfashioned by any human agency, but 
only receives the impress given to it by each individual of 
himself and his own free will, according to the measure qf 
his wants and instincts, and restricted only by the limits qf 
hisjpowers and his rights, 

Erom this principle it seems to me^ that Beason must 
never yield aught save what is absolutely required to pre- 
serve it. It must therefore be the basis of every political 
System, and must especially constitute the starting-point of 
the inquiry which at present claims our attention. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ON THE SOLICITÜDE OF THE STATE FOR THE POSITIVE 
WELFARE OF THE CITIZEN. 

Keeping in view the conclusions arrived at in the last 
chapter, we might embody in a general formula our idea of 
State agency when restricted to its just limits^ and define 
its objects as all that a government could accomplish for 
the common weal, without departing from the principle 
just established; while, from this position, we could proceed 
to derive the still stricter limitation, that any State inter- 
ference in private affairs, not directly implying violence done 
to iljjividual rights, should be absolutely condemned. It 
will be necessary, however, to examine in succession the 
diflFerent departments of a State^s nsual or possible activity, 
before we can circumscribe its sphere more positively, and 
arrive at a füll Solution of the question proposed. 

A Stat«, then, has one of two ends in view ; it designs 
either to promote happiness, or simply to prevent evil ; and 
in this latter case, the evil which arises from natural causes, 
or that which Springs from man^s disregard for his neigh- 
bour^s rights. If it restricts its sohcitude to the second of 
these objects, it aims merely at security ; and I would here 
oppose this term security to every other possible end of 
State agency, and comprise these last under the general head 
of Positive Weifare. Purther, the various means adopted 
by a State, as subservient to its purposes, affect in very dif- 
ferent measure the extension of its activity. It may en- 
deavour, for instance, to secure the accomplishment of these 
immediately, either with the aid of coercion or by the in- 
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dacements of example and exhortation ; or it may combiiie 
all tbese sources of inflaeuce in the attempt to shape the 
citizen's outward life in accordance with its ends, and fore- 
stal actions contrary to its iutention ; or, lastly^ it may try 
to exercise a sway over bis thoaghts and feelings, so as to 
bring bis incUnations, even, into conformity witb its wishes. 
It will be evident, tbat it is single actions only that come 
ander political supervision in tbe first of tbese cases ; tbat 
tbis is extended in tbe second to tbe general conduct of 
Kfe; and tbat, in tbe last instance we bave supposed, it is 
tbe very cbaracter of tbe Citizen, bis views, and modes of 
tbougbt, wlricb are brougbt ander tbe inflaence of State 
control. Tbe actaal working of tbis restrictive agency, 
moreover, is clearly least considerable in tbe first of tbese 
cases, more so in tbe second, and is most effective and ap- 
parent in tbe last; eitber becaase, in tbis, it reacbes tbe 
most copioas sources of actioft, or tbat tbe very possibility 
of sucb an influence presupposes a greater multiplicity of 
institutions. But bowever seemingly different tbe depart- 
ments of political action to wbich tbey respectively belong, 
we sball scarcely find any one institution wbicb is not more 
or less intimately interwoven, in its objects or its conse- 
quences, witb several of tbese. We bave but to notice, by 
way of illustration, tbe close interdependence tbat exists 
between tbe promotion of welfare and tbe maintenance of 
security ; and furtber, to remember tbat wben any influence 
affecting single actions only, engenders a babit tbrougb tbe 
force of repetition, it comes ultimately to modify the cba- 
racter itself. Hence, in view of tbis interdependence of 
political institutions, it becomes very dif&cult to discover a 
systematic division of tbe wbole subject before us, suffi- 
ciently correspondent to tbe course of our present inquiry, 
But, in any case, it will be most immediately conducive to 
our design, to examine in tbe outset wbetber tbe State 
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should extend its soHcitude to the positive welfare of the \ 
nation, or content itself with provisions for its security; j 
and, confining cur view of institutions to what is strictly 
essential either in their objects or consequences, to ascer- 
tain next, as regards both of these aims, the nature of the 
means that may be safely left open to the State for accom- 
plishing them. 

I am speaking here, then, of the entire efforts of the 
State to elevate the positive welfare of the nation; of its 
solicitude for the population of the country, and the sub- 
sistence of its inhabitants, whether manifested directly in 
such institutions as poor-laws, or indirectly, in the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, industry, and commerce; of all 
regulations relative to finance and currency, imports and 
exports, etc. (in so far as these have this positive welfare 
in view) ; finally, of all measures employed to remedy or 
prevent natural devastations, and, in short, of every poli- 
tical institution designed to preserve or augment the phy- 
sical welfare of the nation. For the moral welfare is not 
in general regarded so much for its own sake, as with refer- 
enc^ to its bearing on security, and will therefore be more 
appropriately introduced in the subsequent course of the 
inquiry. 

Now all such institutions, I maintain, are positively hurt- 
ful in their consequences, and whoUy irreconcilable with a 
true System of polity ; a system which, although conceivable 
only from the loftiest points of view, is yet in no way in- 
consistent with the limits and capacities of human nature. 

1 . A spirit of governing predominates in every institu- 
tion of this kind ; and however wise and salutary such a 
spirit may be, it invariably superinduces national uniformity, 
and a constrained and unnatural manner of action. In- 
stead of men grouping themselves into communities in 
Order to discipline and develope their powers, even though, 
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to secure these benefits, they should forego a portion of 
their exclasive possessions and enjoymentsj it is onlj by 
the actual aacinfice of those powers tbat they can purchase 
in this case the privileges resulting from association. The 
very variety arising from the union of numbers of indivi- 
duals is tlie highest good which social life can confer^ and 
this variety is undoubtedly merged into uniformity in Pro- 
portion to the measure of State interference. Under such 
a System^ it is not so much the individual members of a 
nation living united in the bonds of a civil compact; bat 
isolated subjects living in a relation to the State^ or rather 
to the spirit which prevails in its govemment^ — a relation 
in which the undue preponderance of the State dement 
tends already to fetter the free play of individual energies. 
Like causes produce like effects ; and hence, in proportion 
as State co-operation increases in extent and efficiency^ a 
common resemblance diffuses itself, not only through all 
the agents to which it is applied^ but through all the results 
of their activity. And this is the very design which States 
have in view. They desire nothing so much as comfort, 
ease^ tranquillity ; and these are most readily secured when 
there is little or no discordancy among that which is indi- 
vidual, But that to which man's energies are ever urging 
him^ and towards which he must ceaselessly direct his 
efforts, is the very reverse of this inertness and uniformity, 
— it is variety and activity. It is to these alone we are to 
look for the free development of character in all its vigorous 
and multiform diversity of phase and manifestation ; and, 
to appeal to the inner motive of the individual man, there 
can be no one, surely, so far sunk and degraded, as to pre- 
fer, for himself personally, comfort and enjoyment to great- 
ness ; and he who draws conclusions for such a preference 
in the case of others, may justly be suspected of miscon- 
ceiving the essential nobleness of human nature, and of 
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agreeing to transfonu his fellow-creatures into mere ma- 
chines. 

2. Further, a second hurtful consequence ascribable t« 
such a policy is, that these positive institutions tend to 
weaken the power and resources of the nation. For as^ 
the substance is annihilated by the form which is externally 
imposed upon it, so does it gain greater richness and 
beauty from that which is internally superinduced by its 
own spontaneous action ; and in the case under considera- 
tion it is the form which anujhilates the substance,-*— that 
which is of itself non-existent suppressing and destroying 
that which really is existent. The grand characteristic of 
human nature is Organization. Whatever is to ripeu in its 
soil and expand into a fair maturity, must first have existed 
therein as the little germ. Every manifestation of power 
presupposes the existence of enthusiasm; and but few 
things sufficiently cherish enthusiasm as to represent its 
object as a present or future possession. Now man never 
regards that which he possesses as so much his own, as 
that which he does; and the labourer who tends a garden 
is perhaps in a truer sense its owner, than the listless vo- 
luptuary who enjoys its fruits. It may be, such reasoning 
appears too general to admit of any practical application. 
Perhaps it seems even as though the extension of so many 
branches of science, which we owe chiefly to political insti- 
tutions (for the State only can attempt experiments on a 
Scale sufficiently vast), contributed to raise the power of in- 
tellect, and collaterally, our culture and character in general. 
But the intellectual faculties themselves are not necessa- 
rily ennobled by every acquisition to our knowledge ; and 
though it were granted that these means virtually effected 
such a result, it does not so much apply to the entire na- 
tion, as to that particular portion of it which is connected 
with the government. The cultivation of the understand- 
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ing, as of any other of mau's faculties, is in general efifected 
by bis own activity, his own ingenuity, or bis own methods 
of availing himself of the faciliiies discovered by others. 
^ Now, State measores always imply inore or less positive 
control ; and even where they are not chargeable with ac- 
tusd coercion^ they accustom men to look for instruction^ 
guidance, and assistance from without, rather than to rely 
upon their own expedients. The only method of instruction, 
perhaps, of which the State can avail itself, consists in its 
declaring the best course to be pursued as though it were 
the resalt of its investigations, and in enjoining this in some 
wäy on the Citizen. But, however it may accomplish this, 
— whether directly or indirectly by law, or by means of its 
authority, rewards, and other encouragements attractive to 
the Citizen, or, lastly, by merely recommending its proposi- 
tions to his attention by arguments, — ^it will always deviate 
very far from the best systein of instruction. For this un- 
questionably consists in proposing, as it were, all possible 
Solutions of the problem in question, so that the Citizen 
may select, according to bis own judgment, the course 
which seems to bim to be the most appropriate; or, still 
better, "so as to enable bim to discover the bappiest Solution 
for himself, from a careful representation of all the con- 
tingent obstacles. It will be evident, in the case of adulfc 
Citizens, that the State can only adopt this negative System 
of instruction by extending freedom, which allows all ob- 
stacles to arise, while it developes the skill, and multiplies 
the opportunities necessary to encounter them; but, by 
following out a really national system of education, it can 
be brought to operate positivel^ on the early training and 
culture of the young. We will take occasiou, hereafter, to 
enter on a close examination of the objection whicb migbt 
be advanced here in favour of tbese institutions ; viz. that 
in the execution of such important designs as those to 
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which we refer, it is of far greater moment that the thing 
be donCy than that the person who performs it shoold be 
thoroughlj instmcted in bis task; that the land be well 
tilled^ thau that the husbandman be just the most skilful 
agricoltarist. 

But to coutinue : the evil results of a too extended soli- , 
citude on the part of the State, are still more strikingly 
manifested in the suppression of all active energy, and the 
necessarj deterioration of the moral character. We scarcely 
need to substantiate this position by rigorous deduetions. 
The man who frequently submits the conduet of his actions 
to foreign guidance and control, becomes gradaally disposed 
to a willing saerifice of the little spontaneity that remains 
to him. He fancies himself released from an anxiety which 
he sees transferred* to other hands, and seems to himself to 
do enough when he looks for their leading, and follows 
the course to which it directs him. Thus, his notions of 
right and wrong, of praise and blame, become confounded. 
The idea of the first inspires him no longer; and the pain- 
fnl consciousness of the last assails him less frequently and 
violently, since he can more easily ascribe his shortcomings 
to his peculiar position, and leave them to the responsibility 
of those who have shaped it for him. If we add to this, 
that he may not, possibly, regard the designs of the State 
as perfectly pure in their objects or execution — should he 
find grounds to suspect that not his own advantage only, 
Uut along with it some other bye-scheme is intended, then, 
not only the force and energy, but the purity and excellence 
of his moral nature is brought to sufiFer. He now con- 
ceives himself not only irresponsible for the Performance of 
any duty which the State has not expressly imposed upon 
him, but exonerated at the same time from every personal 
effort to ameliorate his own condition; nay, even shrinks 
from such an effort, as if it were likely to open out new 

c 
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opportunities, of which the State Dnight not be slow to 
avail itself. And as for the laws actuallj enjoined^ be la- 
boors^ as mach as possible^ to escape their Operation^ con- 
sidering every such evasion as a positive gain. If now we 
reflect that, as regards a large portion of the nation, its laws 
and political institutions have the effect of circamscribing 
the grounds of morality^ it cannot but appear a melan- 
cholj spectacle to see at once the most sacred duties^ and 
mere trivial and arbitrary enactments^ proclaimed from the 
same authoritative source, and to witness the infraction of 
both visited with the same measore of punishment. Für- 
ther, the injurious influence of such a positive poKcy is no 
tess evident in its effects on the mutual bearing of the 
Citizens^ than in those manifestations of its pernicioos work- 
ing to which we have just referred. In proportion as eacb 
individual relies upon the helpful vigilance of the State, he 
learns to abandon to its responsibility the fate and well- 
being of his fellow-citizens. But the inevitable tendency 
of such abandonment is to deaden the living force of sym- 
pathy, and to render the natural impulse to mutual assist- 
ance inactive: or, at least, the reciprocal interchange of 
Services and benefits will be most likely to flourish in its 
greatest activity and beauty, where the feeUng is liveliest 
that such assistance is the only thing to rely upon; and 
experience teaches us that those classes of the Community 
which suffer under oppression, and are, as it were, over- 
looked by the Government, are always cemented together 
by the dosest ties. But wherever the Citizen becomes in- 
sensible to the interests of his fellow-citizen, the husband 
will contract feelings of cold indifference to the wife, 
and the father of a family towards the members of his 
household. 

If men were left whoUy to themselves in their various 
undertakings, and were cut off from all external resources. 
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save those which their own efforts obtained, they woold 
still^ whether through their own fault and inadvertence or 
not, fall frequently into embarrassment and misfortune. 
Bat the happiness for which man is plainlj destined, is no 
other than that which his own energies enable him to 
secure ; and the verj nature of sach a self-dependent Posi- 
tion furnishes him means whereby to discipline his intel- 
lect and cultivate his character. Are there no instances 
of such evils, I ask, where State agency fetters iudividual 
spontaneity by a too special interference ? There are many, 
doubtless ; and the man whom it has habituated to lean on 
foreign strength for snpport, is thus given up in critical 
emergencies to a fate wliich is truly far more hopeless and 
deplorable. For, just as the very act of struggling against 
misfortune, and encountering it with vigorous efforts, tends 
to lighten the calamity ; so do baffled hopes and delusive 
expectations aggravate and embitter its severity tenfold. 
In Short, to view their agency in the most favourable light, 
States like those to which we refer too often resemble the 
physician, who only retards the death of his patient in nou- 
rishing his disease. Before there were physicians, only 
health and death were known. 

3. Everything towards which man directs his attention, 
whether it is limited to the direct or indirect satisfaction of 
his merely physical wants, or to the accomplishment of ex- 
temal objects in general, presents itself in a closely inter- 
woven relation with his internal sensations. Sometimes, 
moreover, there co-exists with this extemal purpose, some 
impulse proceeding more immediately from his inner being ; 
and often, even, this last is the sole spring of his activity, 
the former being only implied in it, necessarily or inciden« 
tally. The more unity a man possesses, the more freely do 
these extemal manifestations on which he decides emanate 
from the inner Springs of his being, and the more frequent 

c 2 
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and iutimate is the Cooperation of these two sonrces of 
motive^ even when he has not freely selected these extemal 
objects. A man^ therefore^ whose character peculiarly in- 
terests us^ although his life does not lose this charm in any 
circumstances or however engaged, only attains the most 
matured and graceful consummation of his activity, when 
his way of life is in harmonioos keeping with his character. 

In view of this consideration, it seems as if all peasants 
and craftsmen might be elevated into artists; that is^ into 
men who love their labour for its own sake^ improve it by 
their own plastic genios and inventive skills and thereby 
cultivate their intellect, ennoble their character^ and exalt 
aud refine their enjoyments. And so humanity would be 
ennobied by the very things which now, though beaatifol 
in themselves^ so often go to degrade it. The more a man 
accustoms himself to dwell in the region of higher thoughts 
and sensations^ and the more refined and vigorous his moral 
and intellectual powers become^ the more he longs to con- 
fine himself to such extemal objects only as furnish ampler 
scope and material for his internal development; or^ at 
least^ to overcome all adverse conditions in the sphere al- 
lotted him^ and transform them into more favonrable phases. 
It is impossible to estimate a man's advance towards the 
Good and the Beautiful^ when his unremitting endeavoors 
are directed to this one engrossing objecto the development 
of his inner life ; so that^ superior ito all other considera- 
tions^ it may remain the same unfailing source^ the ultimate 
goal of all his labours^ and all that is corporeal and extemal 
may seem but as its instmment and veil. 

How strikingly beautiful, to select an illustration, is the 
historical picture of the character fostered in a people by 
the undisturbed cultivation of the soll ! The labour they 
bestow on the tillage of the land^ and the bounteous harvest 
with which it repays their industry^ bind them with sweet 
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fetters to their fields and firesides. Their participation in the 
rieh blessings of toil, and the common enjoyment of the 
ample frnits it eams^ entwine each family with bouds of 
love, from whose gentle infiaence even the steer, the partner 
of their fatigue, is not wholly excluded. The seed which 
mnst be sown, the fruit which must be garnered— regularly 
returning^ as they do, their yearly increase — ^instil a spirit of 
patience, trust, and firugaKty. The fact of their receiving 
everything immediately from the band of benignant Nature, 
— the evcr-deepening consciousness that, although the band 
of man must first scatter the seed^ it is not from human 
agency that the rieh repletion of the harvest is derived, — 
the constant dependence on favourable and unfavourable 
skies^ awaken presentiments of the existence of beings of a 
higher order, now instinct with dire foreboding, and now 
füll of the liveliest joy — in the rapid alternations of fear and 
hope — and lead the soul to prayer and grateful praise. The 
visible image of the simplest sublimity^ the most perfect 
Order, and the gentlest beneficence, mould their lives into 
forms of simple grandeur and tenderness, and dispose their 
hearts to a cheerful Submission to order and law. Always 
aceustomed to produce, never to destroy, agriculture is es- 
sentially peacefol, and, while far beyond the reach of wrong 
and revenge, is yet capable of the most dauntless courage 
when roused to resist the injustice of unprovoked attack, and 
repel the invaders of its calm and happy contentment. 

But, still, it cannot be doubted that freedom is the in- 
dispensable condition, without which even the pursuits 
most happily congenial to the individual nature, can never 
succeed in producing such fair and salutary influences. 
Whatever man is inchned to, without the free exercise of 
his own choice, or whatever only implies instruction and 
guidance, does not enter into his very being, but still re- 
mains alien to his true nature, and is, indeed, effected by 
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him, not so much with human agency^ as with the mere 
exactness of mechanical routine. The ancients^ and more 
especially the Greeks^ were accastomed to regard every 
occupation as hurtful and degrading which was immedi- 
ately connected with the exercise of physical power, or the 
pursttit of extemal advantages, and not exclusively confinod 
to the development of the inner man. Henee, many of 
their philosophers who were most eminent for their philan- 
thropy, approved of skvery ; thereby adopting a barbarous 
and nnjust expediency, and agreeing to sacnfice one part of 
mankind in order to secnre to the other the highest force 
and beanty. Bat reason and experience combine to expose 
the error which lies at the root of such a fallacy. There is 
no pursuit whatever, nothing with which a man can con- 
cem himself, that may not give to human nature some 
worthy and determinate form, and fumisli fair meaiis for its 
i ennoblement. The manner of its Performance is the only 
thing to be considered; and we may here lay down the 
general rule, that a man^s pursuits re-act beneficially on his 
culture, so long as these, and the eueres allied with them, 
succeed in filling and satisfying the wants of his soul; 
whüe their influence is not only less salutary, but even perni- 
cious, when he directs his attention more exclusively to the 
results to which they conduce, and regards the occupation 
itself merely as a necessary means. For it is the property 
!of anything which charms us by its own intrinsic worth, 
'to awaken love and esteem, while that which only as a 
means holds out hopes of ulterior advantage, merely in- 
terests us; and the motives of love and esteem tend as 
directly to ennoble human nature, as those of interest to 
lower and degrade it. Now, in the exercise of such a posi- 
tive solicitude as that we are considering, the State can ouly 
contemplate results, and establish rules whose observance 
will most directly conduce to their accomplishment. 
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Never does this limited point of view condact to sach 
pernicious issues as in those cases where moral or intellec- 
taal ends are tlie object of human endeavour ; or^ at least, 
wliere some end is regarded for itself, and apart from the 
conseqnences which are only necessarily or incidentallj 
implied in it. This becomes evident, for instance, in all 
scientific researches and religious opinions, in all kiiids of 
human association, and in that union in particular which 
is the most natural, and, whether we regard the State 
or the individual, the most vitallj important, namely, 
Matrimonj. 

Matrimonj, or as it may perhaps be best defined, the 
Union of persons of both sexes, based on the very difference 
of sex, may be regarded in as many di£Eerent aspects as the 
conceptions taken of that difference, and as the inclinations 
of the heart, and the objects which they present to the 
reason, assume different forms ; and such a union will ma- 
nifest in every man bis whole moral character, and espe- 
cially the force and peculiarity of bis powers of Sensation. 
Whether a man is more disposed to the pursuit of ex- 
temal objects, or to the exercise of the inner faculties of bis 
being; whether reason or feeling is the more active prin- 
dple in bis nature ; whether he is led to embrace things 
eagerly, and quickly abandon them, or engages slowly but 
continues faithfully ; whether he is capable of deeper inti- 
macy, or only loosely attaches himself ; whether he preserves, 
in the dosest union, more or less self-dependence ; and an 
infinite number of other considerations modify, in a thousand 
ways, bis relations in married life. Whatever form they 
assume, however, the effects upon bis life and happiness are 
unmistakable ; and upon the success or failure'of the at- 
tempt to find or form a reality in union with the internal 
harmony of bis nature, depends the loftier consummation or 
the relaxation of bis being. This influence manifests itself 
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most fordbly in those men, so peculiarly mteresting in their 
character and actions, who fonn their perceptions with the 
greatest ease and delicacy^ and reiain them most deeply and 
kstinglj. Oenerally speaking^ the female sex may be more 
jnstly reekoned in this class than the male; and it is for 
this reason that the female character is most intimately de* 
pendent on the nature of the family relations in a nation. 
Wholly exempt as she is firom most ontward occapations^ 
and almost snrronnded with those only which leave the soul 
undisturbed — strouger in what she can be than in what she 
can do— more fall of expression in her calm and quiet^ than 
in her manifested sensations — more richly endowed with all 
means of immediate^ indefinable expression, a more deiicate 
frame, a more moving eye, a more winning voice — destined 
rather, in her relations with others, to expect and receive?, 
than to advance and approach — naturally weaker in herseif, 
and yet not on that accoant, bat through loving admiration 
of strength and greatness in another, clinging more closely — 
ceaselessly striving in the union to receive in common with 
the united one, to form the received in herseif, and re- 
produce it moulded into new forms of creiition — ^inspired at 
the same time with the courage which the solicitude of love 
and the feeling of strength infuse into the soul — not defy- 
ing resistance, bnt not snccumbing in endurance — Woman 
is, strictly speaking, nearer to the ideal of human nature 
than man ; and whilst it is true that she more rarely reaches 
it, it may only be that it is more difficult to ascend by the 
steep, iramediate path, than to approach slowly by the 
winding one. Now, how mach such a being — so delicately 
susceptible, yet so complete in herseif, . and with whom 
therefore nothing is without efFect — an effect that commu- 
nicates itself not to a part only, but to the whole of her 
nature,— how much woman must be disturbed by external 
mis-relations, can scarcely be estimated. Hence the infinite 
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results to society which depend on the colture of the female 
character. If it is not somewhat fanciful to suppose that 
each haman excellence represeuts and accumulates itself^ as 
it were, in some one species of being^ we might believe that 
the whole treasure of morality and order is collected and 
enshrined in the female character. As the poet profoundly 
says^ 

" Man strives for freedom, woman still for order*/* 
While the former strives eamestly to r^move the extemal 
barriers which oppose his development, woman's careful hand 
prescribes that inner restraint within whose limits alone the 
fulness of power can refine itself to perfect issues ; and she 
defines the circle with more delicate precision, in that her 
every sense is more faithful to her simple behests, spares 
her that laborious subtilizing which so often tends to en- 
mesh and obscure the trath, and enables her to see more 
clearly through the intricate confusion of human relations, 
and fathom at onee the innermost Springs of human being. 
If it were not superfluous, History would afford suificient 
confirmation of the truth we would establish, and exhibit 
unmistakably the close and invariable connection that exists 
between national morality and respect for the female sex. \ 
The manifest inference we would derive, however, from 
these considerations on the institution of Matrimony is this ; 
that the etfects which it produces are as various as the cha- 
racters of the persons cpncerned, and that, as a union so 
elosely allied with the very nature of the respective indivi- 
duals, it must be attended with the most hurtful conse- 
quences when the State attempts to regulate it by law^ or 
through the force of its institutions to make it repose on 
anything save simple inclination. When we Änember, 
moreover, that the State can only conteraplate the final 

* '* Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib nach Sitte."— GMithe's Tor- 
quato Tasso, ii. 1. 
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results in such regulations — ^as, for iustance, Population, 
Early Training, etc. — ^we shall be still more ready to admit 
the justice of this conclusion. It may reasonably be argued 
that a solicitude for such objects conducts to the same 
results as the highest solicitude for the most beautiful de- 
velopment of the inner man. For, afler careful Observation, 
it lias been found that the uninterrupted union of one man 
with one woman is most conducive to population; and it 
is likewise undeniable that no other union Springs from 
true, natural, hannonious love. And further, it may be 
observed that such love leads to no other or different 
results than those very relations which law and custom 
tend to establish, such as the procreation of children, family 
training, Community of living, participation in the common 
goods, the management of external afiPairs by the husband, 
and the care of domestic arrangements by the wife. But 
the radical error of such a policy appears to be, that the 
law commands, whereas such a relation cannot mould itself 
according to external arrangements, but depends whoUy on 
inclination ; and wherever coercion or guidance comes into 
collision with inclination, they divert it still further from 
the proper path. Wherefore it appears to me that the 
State should not only loosen the bonds in this instance, and 
leave ampler freedom to the Citizen, but, if I may apply 
the principles above stated (now that I am not speaking of 
matrimony in general, but of one of the many injurious 
consequeuces arising from restrictive State institutions^ 
which are in this one especially noticeable), that it should 
entirely withdraw its active solicitude from the Institution 
of Matrimony, and both geuerally and in its particular mo- 
difications should rather leave it wholly to the free choice 
of the individuals, and the various contracts they may enter 
into witi respect to it. I should not be deterred from the 
adoptiou of this principle by the fear that all family relations 
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might be distorbed^ or their manifestation in genend im- 
peded ; for although such an apprehension might be justi- 
fied by considerations of particular circamstances and loca- 
lities^ it could not be fairly entertained in an inquiry into 
the nature of Men uid States in general. For experienoe 
frequently convinces us that just where law has imposed no 
fetters^ morality most surely binds ; the idea of external 
coercion is one entirely foreign to an institation which^ like 
Matrimony^ reposes only on inclination and an inward 
sense of duty ; and the results of such coercive institutions 
do not at all correspond to the designs in which they origi- 
nate. 

4. The solidtude of a State for tAe positive welfare ofits 
Citizens, must further he hurtful, in that it has to operate 
upon a promiscuous mass of individuaäties, and therefore 
does härm to these by measurea which cannot meet indivi- 
dual cases, 

b. It hinders the development ofLidividuality*. . . . 
In the moral life of man, and generally in the practical con- 
duct of his actions (in as far as they are guided by the same 
rules), he still endeavours to keep before his eyes thehighest 
conception of the most individual development of himself 
and others, is always inspired with this design, and strictly 
subordinates all other considerations of interest to this pure 
and Spiritual law that he has recognized. £ut all the phases 
of human nature in which it admits of culture^ consist to- 
^ther in a wonderful relation and interdependence ; and 
while their mutual coherency is more strikingly manifest 
(if not really more intimate) in the intellectual than in the 
physical world, it is infinitely more remarkable in the sphere 
of morality. Wherefore it foUows that men are not to 
unite themselves together in order to forego any portion of 

* The reader is referred to the "Prefatory Remarks" for the eiplanatioii 
of this hiatfis. 
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their individuality^ but only to lessen the exclosivenesa of 
their Isolation ; it is not the object of such a union to trans- 
form one being into another, but to open out approaches 
between the single natores; whatever each himself pos- 
sesses^ he is to compare with that which he receives by 
communication with others^ and^ while introducing modifi- 
cations in his own being by the comparison^ not to allow 
its force and peculiarity to be suppressed in the process. 
For as truth is never found conflicting with truth in the 
domain of intellect, so too in the region of morality there 
is no Opposition between things really worthy of human 
nature ; and close and varied unions of individual charac-. 
ters are therefore necessary, in order to destroy what can- 
not co-exist in proximity, and does not, therefore, essen- 
tially conduce to greatness and beauty, while they cherish 
and foster that which continues to exist without Opposition 
or disturbance, and render it fruitful in new and more 
exquisite issues. Wherefore it appears to me that the prin- 
ciple of the true art of social intercourse consists in a 
ceaseless endeavour to grasp the innermost individuality of 
another, to avail oneself of it, and, penetrated with the 
deepest respect for it as the individuality of another, to act 
upon it, — a kind of action, in which that same respect will 
not allow US other means for this purpose than to manifest 
oneself, and to institute a comparison, as it were, between 
the two natures, before the eyes of the other. This art has 
been hitherto singularly neglected, and although such neg- 
lect might borrow a plea, perhaps, from the circumstance 
that social intercourse should be a refreshing recreation, 
and not a toilsome duty, and that, unhappily enough, it is 
scarcely possible to discover in the common run of men an 
interesting phase of individuality, yet still it seems not too 
much to suppose that every one will have too deep a respect 
for himself to seek for recreation otherwise than in an agree- 
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able alternation of interesting employments^ or still less to 
look for it in that which would leave precisely his noblest 
faculties inactive^ and too much reverence for human na- 
ture, to pronounce any single individual utterly incapable 
of being turned to good account^ or of being in some way 
modified by the influence of others. He, at least, whose 
especial business it is to exercise an influence over his fel- 
low-men, must not relinquish such a belief; and hence, 
inasmuch as the State, in its positive solicitnde for the exter» 
nal and physical well-being of the Citizen (which are closely 
interwoven with his inner being), cannot avoid creating 
hindrances to the development of individuality, we derive 
another reason why such a solicitude should not be conceded 
to it, except in the case of the most absolute necessity. 

These, then, may constitute the principal hurtful conse- 
quences which flow from a positive solicitude of the State 
for the welfare of the Citizen ; and although they may be 
more especially implied in certain of its particular manifes« 
tations, they yet appear to me to be generally inseparable 
fröm the adoption of such a policy. It was my design 
hitherto to confine myself to a view of the State's solicitude 
for physical welfare, and I have so far accorded with this 
Intention as to proceed strictly from this point of view 
alone, carefuUy separating everything that referred exclu- 
sively to the moral well-being. But I took occasion at the 
outset to mention that the subject does not admit of any 
accurate division ; and this may serve as my excnse, if much 
that naturally arises from the foregoing development of the 
argüment, applies to the entire solicitude for positive welfare 
in general. I have hitherto proceeded ^on the supposition, 
however, that the State institutions referred to are already 
established, and I have therefore still to speak of certain 
difficulties which present themselves in the very framing of 
such institutions. 
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6. It is certain^ then^ that uothing would be more con- 
ducive to the successfol issue of oor present inquiry^ than 
to weigh the advantages intended by such institutions 
against the disadvantages necessarily inherent iu their con- 
sequences^ and especially against the limitations of freedoin 
which these consequences implj. Bat it is always a matter 
of extreme difficolty to effect such a balancing of resolts^ 
and perhaps wholly impossible to secore its perfect accu- 
racy*and completeness. For every restrictive Institution 
comes into collision with the free and natural development 
of power, and gives rise to an infinite multiplicity of new 
relations ; and even if we suppose the most equable course 
of events, and set aside all serious and unlooked-for acd- 
dents, the number of these relations which it brings in its 
train is not to be foreseen. Any one who has an oppor- 
tunity of occupying himself with the higher departments 
of State administration, must certainly feel conscious from 
experience how few political measures have really an imme- 
diate and absolute necessity, and how many, on the con- 
trary, have only a relative and indirect importance, and äre 
wholly dependent on foregone measures. Now, in this way 
a vast increase of means is rendered neeessary, and even 
these very means are drawn away from the attainment of 
the true end. Not only does such a State require larger 
sources of revenue, but it needs in addition an increase of 
artificial regulations for the maintenance of mere political 
security : the separate parts cohere less intimately together 
— the supervision of the Government requires far more 
vigilance and activity. Hence comes the calculation, no 
less difficult, but unhappily too often neglected, whether the 
available resources of the State are adequate to provide the 
means which the maintenance of security demands; and 
shoüld this calculation reveal a real misproportion, it only 
suggests the necessity of fresh artificial arrangements, 
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which, in the end, overstraia the elasticity of the power — 
an evil from which (though not from this cause only) many 
of cur modern States are safFering. 

We must not overlook here one particular manifestation 
of this generally injurious agency, since it so closely afifects 
haman development ; and this is^ that the very administra- 
tion of political affairs becoines in time so füll of complica- 
tions, that it reqaires an incredible number of persona to 
devote their time to its supervision, in order that it may 
not fall into utter confusion. Now, by far the greater por- 
tion of these have to deal with the mere symbols and for- 
mulas of things ; and thus, not only men of first-rate capa- 
city are withdrawn from anything which gives scope or 
Stimulus to the thinking faculties, and men who would be 
usefuUy employed in some other way are diverted from their 
real course of action, but their intellectual powers are 
brought to suffer from this partly fruitless, partly one-sided 
employment. WhoUy new sources of gain, moreover, are 
iutroduced and established by this necessity of despatching 
State atfairs, and tKese render the servants of the State 
more dependent on the governing classes of the Community 
than on the nation in general. Familiär as they have be- 
come to US in experience, we need not pause to describe the 
numerous evils which flow from such a dependence — what 
looking to the State for help, what a lack of self-reliance, 
what false vanity, what inaction even, and want. The very 
evils from which these hurtful consequences flow, are im- 
mediately produced by them in turn. When once thus ac- 
customed to the transaction of State affairs, men gradually 
lose sight of the esseatial object, and limit their regard to 
the mere form ; they are thus prompted to attempt new 
ameliorations, perhaps true in intention, but without suffi- 
cient adaptation to the required end ; and the prejudicial 
Operation of these necessitates new forms^ new complica- 
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tions, aud often new restrictions^ and thereby creates new 
departments, which require for their efficieut supervision 
a vast increase of functionanes. Hence it arises that in 
every decennial period the number of the public officials 
and the extent of registration increase, while the liberty of 
the subject proportionately declines. In such an adminis- 
tration, moreover, it follows of course that everything de- 
pends on the most vigilant supervision and careful manage- 
ment, since there are such increased opportunities of falling 
short in both ; and hence we may not unjustly suppose the 
Goveriunent desirous that everything should pass through 
as many hands as possible, in order to defeat the risk of 
errors and embezzlement. 

But according to this method of transacting affairs, busi- 
ness becomes in time merely mechanical, while the men who 
are engaged in it relapse into machines, and all genuine 
worth and honesty decline in proportion as trust and confi- 
dence are withdrawn. Finally, as the occupations we refer 
to must be vested with high importance, and must in con- 
sequence really acquire that importance in men's opinion, 
th*^ idea of what is momentous or trivial, of what is digni- 
fied or contemptible, of what are essential and what are sub- 
ordinate aims, must soon be whoUy reversed. Admitting, 
in conclusion, that the actual necessity for occupations of 
this nature compensates, on the other band, by many bene- 
ficial results, for the introduction of these manifold evils, I 
will not here dwell longer on this part of the subject, but 
will proceed at once to the ultimate consideration — to which 
all that has hitherto been edüced is but the necessary pre- 
lude and preparation, — and endeavour to show how the 
positive solicitude of a State tends utterly to confound all 
just and natural points of view. 

7. In the kind of policy we are supposing, then, men are 
neglected for things, and powers for results. A political 
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communitj^ organized and govemed according to tbis Sys- 
tem^ resembles rather an accumulated mass of living and 
lifeless Instruments of action and enjoymentj than a mul- 
titude of acting and enjoying powers. In disregarding 
the spontaneity of acting beings, tbey seem to confine tbeir 
view to the attainment of happiness and enjoyment alone. 
Bat althoagb the calculation would be jast^ inasmach as the 
Sensation of him who experiences them is the best index of 
happiness and enjoyment, it would still be very far below 
the dignity of human natare. Por how could we account 
for it otherwise, that this very system, which aims at tran- 
quillity, should yet, as if apprehensive of the contrary, will- 
ingly resign the highest human enjoyment ? Joy is greatest 
in those moments in which man is sensible of having at- 
tained the highest reach of bis faculties, and is most deeply 
conscious of the entirety of bis nature. It is doubtless true 
that at such times also he is nearest the depth of bis great- 
est misery ; for the moment of intensity can only be suc- 
ceeded by a like intensity, and the impulse to joy or despair 
remains ever in the hands of invincible fate. But when 
the feeling of the highest in human nature truly deserves 
the name of happiness, even pain and suffering assume 
another character. The inmost heart of man is the true 
seat of happiness or misery, nor does bis feeling fluctuate 
with the biÜowy tide of circumstance on which he is borne. 
The System we have condemned only leads us to a fruitless 
struggle to escape pain. But he who truly knows the nature 
of enjoyment can endure and resign himself to pain, which, 
in spite of all, still speeds on the footsteps of the fugitive ; 
thus he learns to rejoice unceasingly in the steady, onward 
march of destiny ; and the prospect of greatness still sweetly 
allures him, whether growing up before bis admiration in 
the present, or flceing away from bis eyes into the dimly- 
receding future. Thus he comes to the feeling (so rare 
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except to the enthosiast) that even tbe moment in which 
he is most deeply sensible of destmction, maj be a moment 
of the highest ecstasy. 

Perhaps I may be charged with having exaggerated the 
evils here enumerated ; bat, allowing that they may be ma- 
terially modified in their Operation, according to the degree 
and method of State interference, I must repeat, with this 
reservation, that it was my task to follow out the working 
of that interference to its füllest and farthest consequences. 
With regard to the whole conduct of the inqniry, I would 
desire that all considerations of a general nature contained 
in these pages, be viewed entirely apart from the reality of 
actoal practice. In this reality we do not often find any 
case fully and purely developed, — we do not see the tme 
working of single Clements, separate and by themselves. 
And it is not to be forgotten, in such a consideration of 
canses and effects, that when once noxious inflaences are 
set in Operation, the course of ruin towards which they 
impel, progresses with rapidly accelerating strides. Just as 
a greater force united to a greater produces results doubly 
multiplied in their magnitude and importance ; so does a 
less in conjunction with a less quickly degenerate to infini- 
tesimal issues, which baffle the subtlest penetration to follow 
them in their rapid grades of declension. Should we even 
concede, however, that these consequences might be less 
fatal, the opposite theory would still approve itself the hap- 
piest in the truly inestimable blessings that must flow from 
the application of its principles, if that application should 
ever be wholly possible. For the ever-restless impulsive 
force inherent in the very nature of things, incessanüy 
struggles against the Operation of every pemicious institu- 
tion, while it promotes as actively everything of a beneficial 
tendency ; so that we may accept it in the highest sense as 
true, that the sum of evil produced at any time, even by the 
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most determined eagemess and activity^ can never equal 
the fair amount of good tbat is eveiywhere and at all times 
spontaneouslj effected. 

I could here present an agreeable contrast of a people in 
the enjoyment of absolute, nnfettered freedom, and of the 
riebest diversity of individual and extemal relations; I 
could exhibit how, even in such a condition, fairer and lof- 
tier and more wonderful forms of diversity and originality 
must still be revealed, than even any in that antiquity which 
so unspeakably fascinates, despite the harsher features which 
must still characterize the individuality of a rüder civiliza- 
tion ; a condition in which force would still keep pace with 
refinement, and even with the rieh resources of revealed 
character, and in which, from the endlessly ramified inter- 
connection between all nations and quarters of the globe, 
the very Clements themselves would seem more numerous ; 
I could then proceed to show what new force would bloom 
out and ripen into fruition, when every existing thing was 
organizing itself by its own unhindered agency ; when even 
surrounded, as it would be, by the most exquisite forms, it 
transformed these present shapes of beauty into its own in- 
ternal being with that unhampered spontaneity which is the 
cherished growth of freedom : I could point out with what 
delicacy and refinement the inner life of man would unfold 
its strength and beauty ; how it would in time become the 
high, ultimate object of his solicitude, and how everything 
physical and extemal would be transfused into the inner 
moral and intellectual being, and the bond which connects 
the two natures together would gain lasting strength, when 
nothing intervened to disturb the reaction of all human 
pursuits upon the mind and cbaracter : how no single agent 
would be sacrificed to the interest of another; but while 
each held "fast the measure of power bestowed on him, he 
would for that very reason be inspired with a still lovelier 
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eagemess to give it a directiou conducive to the benefit of 
the others : how, when every one was progressing in his in- 
dividuality, more varied and exquisite modificatious of the 
beaatiful human character would spring up^ and onesided- 
ness would become more rare^ as it is the resnlt of feebleness 
and insufficiency; and as each, when nothing eise would 
avail to make the other assimilate himself to him^ would be 
more effectually constrained to modify his own being by the 
still continuing necessity of union with others: how, in 
such a people, no single energy or band would be lost to 
the task of ennobling and enhancing human existence : and 
lastly, how through this focal concentration of energies, the 
views of all would be directed to this last end alone^ and 
would be turned aside from every other object that was 
false or less worthy of humanity. I might then conclude, 
by showing how the beneficial consequences of such a Con- 
stitution, diflfused throughout the people of any nation 
whatever, would even remove an infinite share of the fright- 
fuhiess of that human misery which is never whoUy eradi- 
cable, of the destructive devastations of nature, of the feil 
ravages of hostile animosity, and of the wanton luxurious- 
ness of excessive indulgence in pleasure. But I content 
myself with having limned out the more prominent features 
of the contrasting picture in a general outline ; it is enough 
for me to throw out a few suggestive ideas, for riper judg- 
ments to sift and examine. 

If we come now to the ultimate result of the whole ar- 
gument we have been endeavouring to develope, the first 
^ principle we eliminate will be, that the State is to abstain 
from all solicitude for the positive welfare of the Citizens, 
and not toproceed a stepfurther than is necessary for their 
mutual security and protection apainst forei^n enemies; for 
with no other object should it impose restrictions onfreedom. 

The means through which such a solicitude manifests 
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itself in action, would now naturally present themselves for, 
our consideratioii ; but, as the principles we seek to esta- 
blish whoUy disapprove of the thiog itself> it is needless to 
dwell on these. It may be generally observed however, in 
connection with tbis sabject^ that the means by wbich free- 
dom is limited with a view to welfare are very various in 
their charaeter, as laws, exhortations, premiums^ which are 
direct in their Operation, and immunities, monopolies, etc. 
and the power acquired by the sovereign as chief land- 
owner, which are indirect; and that all of them, whether 
direct or indirect, or however they may differ in kind or 
degree, are attended with gernicipusjsonsequpnces. Should 
it be objected to these assertions that it appears somewhat 
Strange to deny to the State a privilege which is accorded 
to every individual, viz. to propose rewards, to extend loans, 
to be a land-owner, the objection might be fairly enter- 
tained if it were possible for the State to consist of a double 
Personality in practice, as it does in theory. In such a case 
it would be the same as if a private individual had secured 
to himself a vast amount of influence. But when we re- 
flect (still keeping theory clear from practice) that the influ- 
ence of a private person is liable to diminution and decay, 
from competition, dissipation of fortune, nay even death; 
and that clearly none of these contingencies can be applied 
to the State; there still remains the unassailable principle 
that the latter is not to meddle in anything which does not 
refer exclusively to security, — a principle whose force of ap- 
position is enhanced in that it has not been supported by 
arguments derived from the very nature of coercion itself. 
A private person, moreover, acts from other motives than 
the State. If an individual Citizen proposes premiums, 
which I will agree to suppose are as efficient inducements 
as those of the State (although this is never perhaps the 
case), he does so for some interest of bis own. Now, from 
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bis continual intercourse with his fellow-citizens, and the 
eqnality of his condition with theirs^ his interest must be 
closely connected with their advantage or disadvantage, and 
hence with the circumstances of their respective positions. 
The end moreover which he designs to attain is already 
prepared and anticipated in the present^ and therefore pro- 
duces beneficial resnits. But the gronnds on which the 
State acts are ideas and principles, which often deceive 
the correctest calculations ; and if the reasons be drawn 
from considerations of its private capacity^ it may be ob- 
served that this is too often qaestionable^ where the welfere 
and security of the Citizen are concerned, and farther, that 
the capacity of the Citizens is never equal in the same de- 
gree. Even grantiiig this double personality, it is then no 
longer the State which acts ; and the very nature of such 
reasoning forbids its application. 

The points of view from which these last considerations 
are suggested, and from which indeed our whole argument 
proceeds, have no other object than simply man's power, as 
such, and his internal development. Such reasoning would 
be justly chargeable with onesMedness if it whoUy disre- 
garded the conditions which must exist in order that that 
power may operate at all. And while mentioning this, we 
must not overlook the question that naturally arises in 
this place, viz. whether those very things from which we 
would withdraw the Operation of State solicitude, could ever 
flourish without it and of themselves. We might here 
pass before us in successive review, the different kinds of 
handicraft, agriculture, industry, commerce, and all those 
distinct departments we have hitherto considered in com- 
mon, and could bring in the aid of technical knowledge to 
exhibit the evils and advantages derivable in each case from 
unhindered freedom, and the abandonment of men to them- 
selves. But, while the want of such technical insight pre- 
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vents my entering on such a discussion, I am inclined to 
beHeve it no longer essential for arriving at the true merits 
of the question. Still^ if such an investigation could be 
radically, and, what is especially important, historically con- * 
ducted, it would not fail to be useful, in that it would tend 
still more convincingly to approve these ideas, and ascertain 
at the same time the possibility of their being put in prac- 
tice, however materially modified, — for the once existiug 
Order of things in any political Community would scarcely 
allow of their unmodified application. Leaving this inquiry 
however to the proper hands, I shall content myself here 
with a few general reflections. Every occupation, then, of 
whatever nature, is more eificiently performed if pursued for 
its own sake alone, rather than for the results to which it leads. 
So deeply grounded is this in human nature, that what has 
at first been chosen for its utility, in general becomes ulti- 
mately attractive in itself. Now this arises from nothing i 
eise than this> that action is dearer to human nature than I V 
mere possession, but action only in so far as it is sponta- 
neous. It is just the most vigorous and energetic who 
would prefer inactivity to ft course of labour to which they 
are constrained. Further, the idea of property gains pro- 
portionate strength with the idea of freedom, and it is to 
the feeling of property that we owe the most vigorous ac- 
tivity. The accompUshment of any great ultimate purpose 
supposes unity of plan. This requires no proof ; and it is 
equally true of measures for the prevention of great cala- 
mities, famines, inundations, etc. But this unity might as 
easily proceed from national as from merely governmental 
arrangements. It is only necessary to extend to the 
nation and its different parts the freedom of entering into 
contracts. Between a national and a governmental in-]^ 
stitution there is always a vast and important difference. 
That has only an indirect— this, a direct influence; and 
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bence with the former tbere is always greater freedom of 
contracting, dissolving, and modifying unions. It is highly 
probable tbat all State nnions were originally notbing more 
tban sQcb national associations. And bere experience sbows 
US tbe fatal consequences of combining witb provisions for 
security, tbe attainment of otber ultimate ends. Wboever 
engages in tbis design must, for tbe sake of security alone^ 
possess absolute power. But tbis power be extends to tbe 
execution of tbe remainiug projects ; and in proportion to 
its duration and tbe remoteness from its origin, tbe power 
of an institution increases^ and tbe traces of tbe primary 
contract vanisb. A national measure^ bowever^ only retains 
its proper force in so far as it adberes faitbfnlly to tbis ori- 
ginal compact and its autbority. Tbis reason alone migbt 
seem sufficient; but^ granting even tbat tbe fundamental 
compact was rigidly observed, and tbat tbe State union was, 
in tbe strictest sense, a national association, still the will of 
tbe individuals could only be ascertained tbrougb a system 
of Bepresentation ; and it is impossible for tbe representa* 
tive of a plurality to be so true an organ of all tbe opinions 
of tbe represented. Now tbe point to wbicb tbe wbole argu- 
ment conducts us, is tbe necessity of securing tbe consent 
of every individual. But tbis very necessity renders tbe 
decision by a majority of voices impossible; and yet no 
otber could be imagined in tbe case of a State union wbicb^ 
in regard to single objects, extended its activity to the po- 
sitive welfare of tbe Citizen. Notbing would be left to tbe 
non-consenting but to witbdraw tberaselves from the Com- 
munity in Order to escape its Jurisdiction, and prevent tbe 
furtber application of a majority of suffrages to tbeir indi- 
vidual cases. And yet tbis is almost impossible wben we 
reflect tbat to witbdraw from tbe social body is just tan- 
tamount to separating oneself from tbe State. We would 
observe, furtber, tbat it is better to enter into separate unions 
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in Single associations^ than to contract them generali; for 
undetermined future cases; and lastlj^ that to form associa- 
tions of free men in a nation is attended with pecoliar dif- 
ficulty. Por although this last consideration may seem pre- 
judicial to the attainment of nltiinate purposes^ it is still 
certain that every larger association is in general less bene- 
ficial ; and it should not be forgotten that whatever is pro- 
dueed with difficulty gains from the very fact a more lasting 
vigour by the implied consolidation of forces long tested 
and exercised. The more a man acts for himself, the morel 
does he develope himself. In large associatioDs he is tool 
prone to become an instrmnent merely. A frequent effect 
of these nnions moreover is to allow the symbol to be sab- 
stitnted for the thing^ and this always impedes trne develop- 
ment. The dead hieroglyphic does not inspire like living 
natore. In place of other examples I need only instance » 
the Gase of poor-laws. Does anything tend so effectually •' 
to deaden and destroy all true commiseration, — all hopeful 
yet nnobtrusive entreaty, — all loving trostfulness of man in 
man ? Do we not all fitly despise the beggar who rather 
resigns himself to be fed and nursed in an almshouse than^ 
after sore struggling with want, to find, not a mere band 
flinging him a pittance, but a tenderly sympathizing heart ? 
I am willing to admit, in conclusion, that without the raighty 
masses as it were, with which we have been working in these 
last centnries, human progress might not have advanced 
with strides so rapid, — and yet perhaps not rapid alone. 
The fruit had been longer in expanding and matunng, but 
still it would really have ripened, and that with a far richer 
and more precious blessing. Granting this, it is needless 
to dwell longer on this objection. But two others remain 
to be tested as we proceed, viz : Whether the maintenance 
of security even would be possible, with those limitations 
of the State's activity we have here prescribed? and se- 
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condly^ Whetheir the necessary provision of ineana for the 
maiiifestation of its activitj^ even when tbos limited, does 
not come to necessitate a more manifold encroachment of 
the wheels of the State machine, into the relations of the 
individaal Citizen ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE SOLICITUDE OP THE STATE FOR THE NEGATIVE 
WELFARE OF THE CITIZEN—FOR HIS SECÜRITY. 

To couuteract the evil which arises from the tendency man 
has to transgress his own appropriate limits,* and the dis- 
cord occasioned by such unjust encroachment on the rights 
of ofchers, constitutes the essential groimd and object of 
State-union. If it were the same with these subversive 
manifestations to which we allude, as with the physical vio- 
lence of nature, or with the working of that moral evil which 
^sturbs the natural order of things through excessive en- 
joyment or privation, or through other actions inconsistent 
with that Order — then would such unions no longer be ne- 
cessary. The former, or physical, evil would be encountered 
by the unaided efforts of human courage, skill, and fore- 
thought: the latter, or moral, by the wisdom which is 
matured in experience ; and with either, in any case, the 
removal of an evil would be the termination of a struggle. 
Under such a supposition, therefore, any ultimate, absolute 
authority, such as properly constitutes the idea of the 
State, would be whoUy unneeded. But, as it is, human 
variance and discord are utterly dififerent in their nature 
from these, and positively necessitate at all times the exist- 

* What I am here obKged to convey by a circumlocution, the Greeks ex- 
pressed in the single word, irX€ovc|(a, for which, however, I do uot find an 
exact eqnivalent in any other language. We could say, perhaps, in German : 
' Begierde nach mehr/ ' a desire for more ;' yet still this would not include 
the notion of unrigMfoUness, which is conveyed in the Greek expression, — 
at least, if not in the literal meaning of the word, in the constant use of it 
in their writings. The word ' üebervortheilung/ * taking. more than one's 
share/ although still not so fall in significance, may approach somewhat 
nearer to the idea. 

D % 
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ence of some snpreme power like that to which we refer. 
For in this discordancy one confiict Springs immediately 
from another. Wrong begets revenge; and revenge is but 
a new wrong. And hence it becomes necessary to look for 
some species of revenge which does not admit of any other 
retaliation — that is the punishment inflicted by the State^ 
or for a settlement of the controversy which obliges the 
the parties to rest satisfied, viz. the decision of the judge. 
There is nothing^ moreover, which necessitates such strin- 
gent coercion and such unconditional obedience as man's 
spirit of enterprise against his fellow-men, whether we re- 
gard the expulsion of foreign enemies, or the preservation 
of security within the State itself. Now, without security, 
it is impossible for man either to develope his powers, or 
to enjoy the fniits of his exertion; for, without security, 
there can be no freedom. But it will be seen at once that 
this is a condition which man is whoUy unable to realize by 
his own individual efiforts ; the reasons we have just hinted 
at serve to show this, and we are confirmed in the convic- 
tion by experience ; for although we observe that our States 
are in a far more favourable position than we can conceive 
that of man in a state of nature to be (closely knit toge- 
ther, as they are, by innumerable treaties and bonds of al- 
üance, and by mutual fear, which so constantly prevents the 
actual outbreaks of violence) — we must allow, notwithstand- 
ing, that they do not possess that freedom which under the 
most ordiuary Constitution the very meanest subject enjoys. 
AVhilst, therefore, I have hitherto found reasons for with- 
drawing the exercise of State solicitude from many impor- 
tant objects, because the nation can accomplish them as 
effectually and without incurring the evils which flow from 
State interference, I must for similar reasons direct it to 
Security as to the only thing* which the individual cannot 

* La eürete et la libert^ personnelle sont les senles choaes qa'nn dtre isol^ 
ne puisse s'assnrer par lui-m^me. — Mirabean sur TEdacat. publique, p. 119 
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obtain for himself and by liis own unaided efforts. I would 
therefore lay down as the first positive principle — aprinciple 
to be more carefally defined and limited in the sabsequent 
course of inquiry — that the maintenance of security, as well 
with regard to the attacks of foreign enemies as to the 
danger of internal discord^ constitates the true end of the 
State, and must especially oecupy its activity. 

Hitherto I have attempted only to define this true end 
of the State in a negative way^ by showing that the latter 
shoold not, at least, extend the sphere of its solicitude any 
further. 

If we refer to the pages of history we only find additional 
confirmation of the position we would establish, in the fact 
that the kings in all earlier nations were in reaUty nothing 
more than leaders in war, and judges in times of peace. I 
says, kings. For (if I may be pardoned this digression), in 
those very periods in which men most fondly cherish the 
feeling of freedom — ^possessing, as they do, but little pro- 
perty, and only knowing and prizing personal force, and 
placing the highest enjoyment in its exercise — ^in those very 
periods, however stränge it may seem, history shows us no- 
thing but kings and monarchies. We observe this in all 
the Asiatic poUtical unions, in those of the earliest ages of 
Greece, of Italy, and of those tribes who loved freedom more 
devotedly than all — the German.* If we examine into the 
reasons for this seeming contradiction, we are Struck with 
the truth, that the very choice of a monarchy is a proof 
that those who select that form of government are in the 
enjoyment of the highest freedom. The idea of a chief 
roler arises only, as was before observed, from the deep-felt 

* " R«ges (nam in terris nomen imperii id primum Mi)," etc. — Sallust in 
Catilina, c. 2. (Kings — ^for that was the first title of earthly anthority, etc.) 
Kar* äpx^f ätrcura 'k6\is *EXAAs ißcuriXUero, — ^Dion. Halicarn. Antiqoit. 
Rom. lib. 5. (AU the Grecian States were at first gOTcmed by kings, etc.) 
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necessity for some military leader and umpire of disputes. 
Now to have one general or umpire is unquestionably the 
happiest provision for such a necessity. The apprehension 
that the one person so selected may ultimately become a 
master is unknown to the man who is truly free; he does 
not even dream of such a possibility; to no one does he 
attribute the power of subjugating bis liberty^ and to no one 
that is himself free the wish to lord it over others — for he 
who is utterly insensible to the sublime beauty of liberty 
and thirsts only for dominion^ is in reality in love with 
slavery^ so long as he does not coiitemplate the likelihood 
of being himself a slave; and thus it is^ that as the science 
of morals originated in crime^ and theology in heresy, so 
politics sprang into existence with servitude. 

And yet^ although we find their prototypes in antiquity^ 
it is certain that our monarchs have not the honeyed and 
persuasive speech which characterized the kings of Homer 
and Hesiod.* 

* ^Om-iva Tifi'fio'ova'i Aihs Kovpai fieydXoio, 
Ttiv6fi,tv6p r' 4<riZwn Zurrpt^iwv ßatrtX'fiwy, 
T^ fxhy M y>j&atnD y\vK€p^v x*^^^ Uptnuv, 
Tov 8* Ire* iK ffT6fAaros p€i fitlXixu, 
TovycKa yhp ßaatXrits ix^poy€s, offvcica Xauns 
B?<airr6fi€vois itryop^^i fi^rdrpoira tpya reXcOin 
*P7}t8(»s, liOLKoKotaL irapau<l>dfifvot Mecffw, 

Hesiod. Theog. 81. sqq. 88 sqq. 

" WhomsoeTer of the race of kings, — 
The foster-sons of Joye, — Jove's danghters will 
To hononr, on whose inüeuit head, when first 
üsher'd to light, they placid gaze from high, 
üpon his tongne they shed a balmy dew ; 
And words, as honey sweet, drop from his Ups." 

" Lo 1 in this are kings discreet ; 
That, in their jndgment-hall, they from th' oppress'd 
Turn back the tide of ills, retrieving wrongs 
With mild accost of soothing eloqnence." 

C. A. Elton's translation, y. 112. sqq. 122 sqq. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE SOLICITÜDE OF THE STATE FOR SECÜRITY AGAINST 
FOREIGN ENEMIES. 

If it were not conducive to the cleamess of oor principal 
idea to apply it successively to single objects, it would not 
be essential to the present inqairj, to make any reference to 
the subject of secaritj against foreign enemies. But this 
brief digression is the less to be regretted, and indeed may 
not be without illustrative importance^ so long as I confine 
my attention to the influence of war on national character, 
and regard its institutions from the same point of view that 
has suggested the master-principle of the whole investi- 
gation. 

Now, when thos regarded^ war seems to be one of the most 
favourable manifestations for the cultore of human nature; 
and I confess^ it is not without regret that I see it dis- 
appearing more and more from the scene. However fearful 
in some aspects^ it is still the extremity through which all 
that active daring — ^all that endurance and fortitude are 
steeled and tested^ which afterwards work themselves out 
into such various and beautiful results in the ordinary con- 
duct of life, and which alone impart to its whole form and 
character that elastic strength and rieh diversity, without 
which facility is feebleness, and unity, inanity. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that there are many other 
means of securing this invigorating discipline in the school 
of trial and dauger — ^that there are a thousand forms of em- 
ployment füll of mere physical peril, and innumerable crises 
of moral conflict which assail the firm, unfaltering states- 
man in the silence of the cabinet, and the free and fearless 
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thinker in bis solitary cell. But I cannot divest myaelf of 
the belief^ tbat as everything spiritual is but tbe more exqui- 
site bloom and development of tbe corporeal^ so too^ in 
war, the noblest forms of action and daring are crowned witb 
tbe faiiest moral issues. It is true we still possess, in tbe 
eventfnl past, tbe strong stem, as it were, from wbieb tbese 
active virtnes could continue to sboot and bud forth in tbe 
present. But tbe memory of tbe past is ever dimly reced- 
ing from our eyes in the distances of oblivion ; and wbile 
tbe number of those who fondly eberish its teacbing is al- 
ways diminisbing in a nation, its influenae even on them 
tends also gradually to decline. We seldom acknowledge, 
moreover, in other pursuits, bowever difficult or perilous, 
tbat inherent idea of greatness and glory so inseparably 
associated witb warlike achievement — an idea, based as it 
is on the conception of superior power, whicb is far from 
being ehimerical or imaginary. 

As for the elements, we do not labour so much to oppose 
and subdue their antagonism, as to escape their effects and 
outlast their fury : — 

"With the resistless migM of gods 
Men may not measore strength ;*** 

— deliverance is not victory ; the boon whicb fate beneficently 
offers, and of whicb human courage and susceptibility only 
avail themselves, is not the fruit or the earnest of superior 
power. In war, moreover, every one is inspired with the 
feeling of rights to be defended and wrongs to be avenged ; 
and while man, in a state of nature, esteems it a far higher 
object to redeem bis honour than to accumulate tbe means 

* " Mit Göttern 

Soll sich nicht meBsen 

Irgend ein Mensch." 
Goethe, in dem Gedicht : Grenzen der Menschheit, ii. p. 69, 
Ausg. y. 1840. 
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of subsistence, it is a choice which even the most civilized 
would not feel disposed to deny to him. 

It will not be supposed for a moment that the death of a 
fallen warrior has something in it more beautif iil to my eyes 
than the death of the fearless Fliny, or, to instance devotiou 
somewhat too little honoared, the death of Eobert and Pi- 
latre du Eozier. Bat such instances are rare; and it may 
be fairly questioned whether they would ever, even, occur 
without the inspiring memory of those former examples. 
Neither have I selected the most favourable position in the 
case of war, nor regarded the finer manifestations of ita 
high-souled enthusiasm. Let me recall the Spartans at 
ThermopylflB, and ask what influenae such an illustrious 
example of heroism in its sons is likely to exercise on the 
general character of a nation. I do not deny that such a 
^irit of daring devotedness and self-sacrifice can find room 
for manifestation in any form or position in life, nor that it 
actualiy does thus exhibit itself ; but can we blame him, if, 
as a sentient being, man is most fondly captivated with its 
most vivid and visible embodiment, or refuse to believe that 
such a conspicuous expression of cour^^ous virtue exercises 
the most living and lasting infiuence on the national spirit 
and character P And as to the bracing discipline of ordinary 
life I would observe that, with all that I have heard of evils 
more terrible than death, I never yet knew any, save the en- 
thusiast, who, while in the füll firuition of all the joys of ex- 
istence, could really afford to despise it. Least of all would 
we look for such a spirit in antiquity, where as yet the 
thing itself was superior to the name, and the reality of the 
present more highly prized than the shadowy uncertainty of 
the future. My view of the warrior, then, does not apply 
to such as were trained up and devoted to warlike pursuits 
in Plato's Eepublic,* but to men who take life and death, 

* These were to be trained to regard death not as something terrible and 

D 3 
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like other things^ for what they really are, and who, having 
the highest in view, can dare to sei the highest at stake. 
Lastly^ it is to be observed that all those sitaations in 
which contrasting extremes are most closely and varionsly 
intermingled^ are the deepest and riebest in interest^ and 
conduce most remarkably to human development ; but of 
what is this so tme and so striking a characteristic as of 
war — where inclination and duty^ and the duty of the man 
and that of the Citizen^ seem ever in irreooncilable conflict, 
and where^ nevertheless^ all these intricate antagonisms find 
their elearest and fallest Solution, as soon as the spirit of 
just defence has put weapons into our hands P 

To regard war in this light, in which alone it can be con- 
sidered as either beneficial or necessary, seems to indicate, 
in my opinion, the nature of the policy to be observed by 
the State with respect to it. In order to cherish and pro- 
mote the nobler spirit which it engenders, and to diffuse it 
throughout the whole body of the nation, it will be evident 
that freedom is the prime condition. Now this already ar- 
gues against the maintenance of standing armies; and we 
would observe further^ that these and other modern me- 
thods and appurtenances of warfare in general, are very far 
removed from the ideal we can conceive as most highly con- 
ducive to human culture. If the warrior in general becomes 
degraded to a machine as soon as he surrenders his freedom, 
this degradation must be still more complete and deplorable 
in our methods of conducting war, in which so much less 
than formerly depends upon the valour, strength, and skill 
of the individaal. How fatal must the uniformity conse- 
quent on such a sacrifice become, when, in time of peace, a 

to be solicitonslj avoided, but to be met with indifference and even disdain. 
The poets were forbidden to represent Hades aä dreadfiil, but the contrary ; 
and illustrious men were not to set an eneirating example, by giving way to 
grief nnder misfortune. Vid. Republ. iii. ipit.— Tr. 
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Gonsiderable portion of the nation is condemned to this lua- 
chine-like existence — not for a few years only, bat often 
throughont life — inerely in the jprospect of a possible war ! 
Ferhaps it is in nothing so stnkingly manifest as in the in- 
stitutions to which we now refer, that with the progressive 
development of the theory of human enterprises, their Uti- 
lity declines as regards the immediate agents concemed. It 
cannot be questioned that the art of war has madeincredible 
strides in advance in modern times^ but it is equally unques- 
tionable that the nobler characteristics of the warrior have 
proportionately disappeared^ and that it is only in antiquity 
that we find them flourishing in grac^ful and consummate 
beauty; ox, at legst^ if this seems exaggeratedj that the 
warlike spirit appears now to bring little but injurious 
consequences in its train for the nations which entertain it^ 
while in the ancient world we see it so commonly produetive 
of beneficial results. Our standing armies carry war^ so to 
speak, into the very bosom of peace. Now, a warlike spirit 
is only honourable in union with the fairest virtues which 
bloom out from peace, and military discipline, only when 
allied with the highest feding of freedom; if these are 
severed, — and it is needless to show how such a disunion 
is promoted by the existence of marshalled armies in the 
midst of peace, — ^the former rapidly degenerates into wild 
and lawless ferocity, and the latter into the abject Submis- 
sion of slavery. 

Still, although I would condemn the maintenance of 
standing armies, it may be well to observe that I only in- 
troduce the subject in this place, in so far as it accords with 
the immediate scope I have in view. I am far from over- 
looking their great and undoubted usefulness, which checks 
and counterbalances the headloug tendeucy to ruin, towards 
which their faults and disadvantages would inevitably hurry 
them like everything eise on earth. They are a significant 
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porjtion of the whole — the vast web, which has been woven, 
not by any plans of vain haman reason, but by the sure 
band of destiny; and the picture that wonld repreaent us 
by the aide of our ancsestors, fully and fairly delineated in all 
the complex phases and workings of our modern life, would 
have to show how mightily they operat« on every other cha- 
racteristie of our age, and how they share with them the 
praise and blame of all the good or bad that distinguishes it. 
I must moreover have been very unfortunate in the expo- 
sition of my views, if I am supposed to infer that the State 
should, from time to time, seek causes for producing war. 
It may extend the various possibility of freedom to its 
people, and a neighbouring nation may ^njoy a like degree 
of freedom, which is the only soil where war and every other 
healthful manifestation of human power arises naturally to 
meet the necessity and occasion. Men, in every age, are 
men; nor do they lose their original passions. War will 
arise of itself ; and if, under these circumstances, it should 
not so arise, it is then at least certain that peace has not 
been gained by compulsion, nor produced by artificial para- 
lysis; and such a spontaneous tranquillity will be so much the 
more blessed gift to the nations, as the peaceful ploughman 
is a more grateful image in our eyes than the blood-stained 
warrior. And if we conceive of a progressive civilization of 
the whole human race, it is indeed certain that the later 
ages will become gradually more peaceful ; but in such a de- 
velopment peace will spring from the internal capacities 
of the beings themselves, and it is the very character of 
men — free men, that will be imbued with its pure and bene- 
volent spirit. Even now — a single year of European his- 
tory proves it — we enjoy the fruits of peace, but not a spirit 
of peacefulness. Human forces, which are ever striving 
towards an activity that is infinite, either merge in union 
when they encounter each other, or clash in direct collision. 
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The form which the conflict of these forces may assume^ — 
whether that of war, or competition^ or unknown modifica- 
tions yet to be revealed, — depends chiefly on the measiire 
of their refinement. 

If I may now venture to derive an inference from these 
reflections accordant with my ultimate design^ I woold lay 
down the piindple — that the State should in no way attempt 
to encourage war, but neither should itfordhly interfere to 
prevent it, when demanded hy necessitous occasion ; that it 
should allow perfect freedom to the diffunon of toarUke im- 
pulses through the spirit and character of the nation, white 
it especially refraimfrom all positive inatitutiofis calculated 
to f oster a national military development ; or, where these 
last are ahsolutely necessary — as,for instance, in the training 
of the Citizens to the use of arms — that it should give them 
a direction likely to itiduce, not only the skiU, daring, and 
Subordination of the mere saldier, but animate those under 
its discipline with the spirit of true warriors, or rather of 
noble-minded Citizens, ready at all times to fight in the de- 
fence of their country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE SOLICITÜDB OP THB STATE FOR THE MUTUAL 
SECUMTY OP THB CITIZENS.— MBANS FOR ATTAINING 
THIS END.— INSTITUTIONS FOR REFORMING THE MIND 
AND CHARACTER OF THE CITIZEN.— NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

Havino Seen in a pteceding chapter tbat it is not only a 
justifiable bat necessary end of Gk>vernment to provide for 
the mutual secuiity of tbe Citizens, it bere becomes our duty 
to enter on a more piofound and explidt investigation into 
the natare of such a solicitade, and the means through 
which it acts. For it does not seem enough merely to 
commit the care for secority to the political power as a 
general and onconditional duty, but it forther beoomes us 
to define the especial limits of its activity in this respect ; 
or, at least, should this general definition be difficult or 
whoUy impossible, to exhibit the reasons for that impossibi- 
lity, and discover the characteristics by which these limits 
may, in given cases, be recognized. 

Even a very limited ränge of Observation is sofficient to 
convince us that this care for preservation may either re- 
strict its efforts to a very narrow sphere, or launch into 
bolder measures, and embrace wide and indefinite means of 
influence to reach its design. Confined sometimes to the 
reparation of irregularities actually committed and the in- 
fliction of appropriate punishment, it may embrace, at others, 
precautions for preventing their occurrence, or even sug- 
gest the policy of moulding the mind and character of the 
Citizen after the fashion most suitable to its preconceived 
scheme of social order. This very extension even of the 
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governmental plans^ admits^ so to speak^ of different de- 
grees. The violation of personal rights, for example, and 
any encroachment on the immediate rights of the State, may 
be carefully investigated and duly reproved, or — by regard- 
ing the Citizen as accountable to the State for the applica- 
tion of his powers, and therefore as one who robs it, as it 
were, of its rightful property when he does aught calca- 
lated to enfeeble them or distorb their harmonious action — 
a watchfiil surveillance may be exercised over those actions 
even which affect none bat the agent himself. I have there- 
fore found it expedient at present to comprise ander one 
head all these varied manifestations of political solidtude, 
and most therefore be understood to speak of all State-insti- 
tutions coUectively which are dictated by the general design 
of promoting public security. Meanwhile, it is only neces- 
sary to add, that although the very natnre of the subjeet 
preclades the possibility of any just and accarate division, 
all those institutions which refer to the moral welfare of the 
Citizen will naturally present themselves in the order of this 
inqoiry ; for if they do not, in all cases, aim at security and 
tranquillity exclusively, these are in general the prominent 
objects of such institutions. In my manner of discussing 
the merits and demerits of these, I shall therefore adhere to 
the System I have hitherto adopted. It will be seen, from 
the preceding chapters, that I have set out with supposing 
the utmost exteusion of State agency conceivable, and then 
endeavoured, step by step, to ascertain the different pro« 
vinces from which it should properly be withdrawn, until at 
length the concem for security is all that has remained to 
its appropriation. And now it becomes us to adopt, with 
regard to this general object of security, the same method 
of procedure; I will therefore begin by supposing the 
widest acceptation in which the efficient discharge of such a 
trust can be viewed, in order to arrive, by successive limi- 
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tatkms, at those fandamental prmciples which enable ns to 
determine its true extent. Shonld such a systematic inves* 
tigation be r^arded as somewhat leagthy and tedioDs, I am 
ready to admit that a dogmatic exposition would reqoire a 
niethod of treatment exactly the reyerse. Bat, by confining 
oüiselves strictly to inqaiiy, we can at least be siire of bav- 
ing folly and honestly grappled with tbe essential subject, 
and of having omitted nothing of real importance, whfle 
nnfolding its prmciples in their natoral and consecative 
Order. 

It has, of late, been nsaal to insist on the expediency 
and propriety of preventing illegal actions^ and of calling in 
the aid of moral means to accomplish snch a purpose ; bnt 
I will not disgoise that^ when I hear snch exhortations, I 
am satisfied to think sucli encroachments on freedom are 
becoming more rare among ns, and in almost all modern 
constitutions daily less possible. 

It is not uncommon to appeal to the history of Greece 
and Some in support of snch a policy ; bat a clearer in- 
sight into the natore of the constitations of those andent 
nations woold at onoe betray the inconclasiveness of such 
comparisons. Those States were essentially republics ; and 
such kindred institütions as we find in them were pillars of 
the free Constitution^ and were regarded by the Citizens with 
an enthusiasm which rendered their hurtfal restrictions on 
private freedom less deeply feit, and their energetic charac- 
ter less pernicioas. They enjoyed, moreover, a mach wider 
ränge of freedom than is usoal among modern States^ and 
anything that was sacrificed was only given up to another 
form of activity, viz. participation in the afifairs of govern- 
ment. Now^ in our States, which are in general monar- 
chical, all this is necessarily changed ; and whatever moral 
means the ancients might employ, as national edacation, 
religion, moral laws, would ander present Systems be less 
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fruitful of good results, and productive of far greater in- 
jury. We ought not to forget, moreover, in our admiration 
of antiquitj^ that what we are so apt to consider the results 
of wisdom in the ancient legislators^ was mostly nothing 
more than the.eflPect of populär custom, which, only when 
decaying^ required the authoritj and support of legal sanc- 
tion. The remarkable correspondency that exists between 
the laws of Lycurgus and the manners and habits of most 
uncultivated^nations^ has already been clearly and forcibly 
illustrated by Ferguson ;* and when we are led to trace the 
national growth in culture and refinement, we only discem 
the faint shadow of such early populär institutions. Lastly, 
I would observe, that men have now arrived at a far higher 
pitch of civilization, beyond which it seems they cannot as- 
pire to still loftier heights save through the development 
of individuals ; and hence it is to be inferred that all in- 
stitutions which act in any way to obstruct or thwart this 
development, and compress men together into vast uniform 
masses, are now far more hurtful than in earlier ages of the 
World. 

When we regard the working of those moral means which 
admit of more large and indefinite application, it seems to 
follow, even from these few and general reflections, that na- 
tional education — or that which is organized or enforced by 
the State — is at least in many respects very questionable. 
The grand, leading principle, towards which every argument 
hitherto unfolded in these pages directly converges, is the 
absolute and essential importance of human development in 
its riebest diversity; but national education, since at least 
it presupposes the selection and appointment of some one 
instructor, must always promote a definite form of develop- 
ment, however careful to avoid such an error. And hence 

* An Essay on the History of Civil Society : Of Rüde Nations prior to 
the Establishment of Property. 
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it is attended with all those disadvantages which we before 
observed to flow from such a positive policy ; and it only 
remains to be added^ that every restriction becomes more di- 
rectly fatal, when it operates on the moral part of our na- 
ture, — ^that if there is one thing more than another which 
absolutely requires free activity on the part of the indi- 
vidual, it is precisely education, whose object it is to develope 
the individual. It cannot be denied that the happiest re- 
sults, both as regards the State and the individnal, flow from 
this relation between them, — ^that the Citizen becomes spon- 
taneously active in the State itself, in the form assigned 
him by his peculiar lot and circumstances, and that by the 
very contrast or antagouism between the position pointed 
out to him by the State, and that which he has sponta- 
neously chosen, he is not only himself modified, bat the 
State Constitution also is subject to a reciprocal influence ; 
and although the extent and Operation of such influences 
are not of course immediately evident, they are still dis- 
tinctly traceable in the history of all States, when we keep 
in view the modifications to which they are subject from 
the difference of national character. Now this salutary in- 
teraction always diminishes inproportion to the efforts made 
te fashion the citizen's character beforehand, and to train 
him up from childhood with the express view of becoming 
a Citizen. The happiest result must foUow, it is true, when 
the relations of man and Citizen coincide as far as possible ; 
but this coincidence is only to be realized when those of the 
Citizen pre-suppose so few distinct peculiarities that the 
man may preserve his natural form without any sacrifice ; 
and it is to the expediency of securing this perfect harmony ^ 
between the requirements of man and Citizen that all ike^ 
ideas I have in view in this inquiry directly converge. Poi^^ 
although the immediately hurtful consequences of such a 
misrelation as that to which we have referred would be re- 
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xnoved when the Citizens of a State were expressly trained 
up with a view to their political character, still the very 
object would be sacrificed which the association of human 
beings in a Community was designed to secure, Whence I 
conclude^ that the freest development of human nature^ di- 
rected as little as possible to ulterior civil relations^ should 
always be regarded as paramount in importance with respect 
to the culture of man in society. He who has been thus 
freely developed should then attach himself to the State ; 
and the State should test and compare itself^ as it were^ in 
him. It is only with such a contrast and conflict of rela- 
tions^ that I could confidently anticipate a real improvement 
of the national Constitution^ and banish all apprehension 
with regard to the injurious influence of the civil institutions 
on human nature. For even although these were very im- 
perfecta we could imagine how the force of human energies^ 
struggling against the opposing barriers^ and asserting^ in 
spite of them^ its own inherent greatness^ would ultimately 
prove superior in the conflict. Stfll^ such a result could 
only be expected when those energies had been allowed to 
unfold themselves in all their natural freedom. For how 
extraordinary must those efforts be which were adequate to 
maintain and exalt those* energies, when even from the pe- 
riod of youth they were bound down and enfeebled by such 
oppressive fetters 1 Now all Systems of national education, 
inasmuch as they afFord room for the manifestation of a 
governmental spirit, tend to impose a definite form on civic 
development, and therefore to repress those vital energies 
of the nation. 

When such a prevailing form of development is definite 
in itself, and still beautiful, although one-sided, as we find 
it to be in the ancient constitutions and even yet observe it 
perhaps in many a republic, there is not only more facility 
in its actual working, but it is attended with far less hurt- 
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ful consequences. But in our monarchical constitutions, 
happily enoogh for haman development^ sach a definite 
form as that which we describe does not at all exist. It 
dearly belongs to their advantages, however numerous may 
be the concomitant evils^ that iiiasmuch as the State nnion 
is strictly regarded as the means requisite for the desired 
end, individual power is not necessarily sacrificed to its ac- 
complishment^ as is the case with republics. So long as 
the Citizen condacts himself in conformitj with the laws, 
and maintains himself and those dependent on him in com- 
fort, without doing anything calculated to prejudice the in- 
terests of the State^ the latter does not trouble itself about 
the particalar manner of his existence. Here therefore na- 
tional education, — which, as such, still keeps in view, how- 
ever imperceptibly, the culture of the Citizen in his capacity 
of sabject, and not, as is the case in private education, the 
development of the individual man, — would not be directed" 
to the encouragement of any particalar virtue or disposition; 
it would, on the contrary, bo designed to realize a balance of 
all opposing impulses, since nothing tends so much as this 
to produce and maintain tranquillity, which is precisely the 
object most ardently desired by States so constituted. But 
such an artificial equilibrium, as I have before taken occa- 
sion to observe, leads at once to utter torpidity and Stagna- 
tion, or a depression and deficiency of energy ; while, on 
the otber band, the greater regard for single objects which 
is peculiarly characteristic of private education, operates to 
produce that equipoise more surely and efFectually, by a life 
of difFerent relations and combinations, and that without any 
attendant sacrifice of energy. 

But even though we were to deny to national education 
all positive furtherance of particular Systems of culture — 
if we were to represent it as an essential duty that it should 
simply encourage the spontaneous development of faculties. 
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this would still prove impracticable^ since whatever is per- 
vaded by a unity of Organization, invariably begets a cor- 
responding uniformity in the actual result, and thus, even 
when based on such liberal principles, the Utility of national 
education is still inconceivable. If it is only designed to 
prevent the possibility of children remaining nninstracted, 
it is much more expedient and less hnrtfal to appoint guar- 
dians where parents are remiss, and extend assistance where 
they are in indigent circumstances. Farther, it is not to 
be forgotten, that national edncation fails in accomplishing 
the object proposed by it, viz. the reformation of morals ac- 
cording to the model which the State considers most con- 
daeive to its designs. However great the influence of edu- 
cation may be, and however it may extend to the whole 
course of a man's actions, still, the circumstances which 
Surround him throughout his whole life are yet far more 
important. And hence, if all these do not harmonize with 
its influences, education cannot succeed in efiPecting its ob- 
ject. 

In fine, if education is only to develope a man's faculties, 
without regard to any definite civil forms to be coUaterally 
imparted to his nature, there is no need of the State's inter- 
fcrence. Among men who are really free, every form of 
industry becomes more rapidly improved,-^all the arts flou- 
rish more gracefully, — all sciences become more largely 
enriched and expanded. In such a Community, too, domes- 
tic bonds become closer and sweeter ; the parents are more 
eagerly devoted to the care of their children, and, in a 
higher state of welfare, are better able to follow out their 
desires with regard to them. Among such men emulation 
naturally arises ; and tutors better befit themselves, when 
their fortunes depend upon their own efforts, than when 
their chances of promotion rest on what they are led to 
expect from the State. There would, therefore, be no 
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want of carefol family traming^ nor of those common eda- 
cational establishments which are so nseful and indispen- 
sable.^ Bat if national education is to impose some de- 
finite form on haman natnre^ it is perfectly certain tbat 
there is actually nothing done towards preventing .trans- 
gressions of law^ or establishing and maintaining securitj. 
For virtue and vice do not depend on any particular form 
of being, nor are necessarily connected with any particular 
aspect of character j in regard to these, much more de- 
pends on tbe harmony or discordancy of all the different 
features of a man's character — on the proportion tbat 
exists between power and the som of inclinations^ etc. 
Every distinct development of character is capable of its 
peculiar excess, and to this it constantly tends to degene- 
rate. If then an entire nation has adhered to some cer- 
tain variety of development, it comes in time to lose all 
power of resisting tbe preponderant bias to this one pecu- 
liarity, and along with it all power of regaining its equi- 
librium. Perhaps it is in this tbat we discover the reason 
of sucli frequent changes in tbe Constitution of ancient 
States. Every fresb Constitution exercised an undue in- 
fluence on the national character, and this, definitely deve- 
loped, degenerated in tum and necessitated a new one. 

LsEstly, even if we admit tbat national education may 
succeed in tbe accomplishment of all tbat it proposes, it 
effects too much. Eor in order to maintain the security it 
contemplates, the reformation of tbe national morals them- 
selves is not at all necessary. But as my reasons for 
this Position refer to tbe wbole solicitude for morality on 
the part of the State, I reserve them for tbe after part 

* " Bans une Boci^t^ bien ordonn^e, an contraire, tout invite les hommes & 
eultiver leara moyens natnrelB : Bans qa'on 8'en m^le, TedacatioQ sera bonne ; 
eile sera mdme d'autant meilleure, qa*on aura plas laisse k rindustrie des 
maitres et k r^mulation des ^^yes."— Mirabeau, s. TEduc. Pabl. p. 12. 
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of this inqmry, and proceed meanwhile to consider some 
Single means which are often suggested bj that solici- 
tude. I have onlj to conclude from what has been argued 
here^ that national education seems to me to lie wboUy be- 
yond the limits within wbich political agencj should pro- 
perly be confined.* 

* "Ainsi c'est pent-etre un probUme de savoir, si les legislateare Fran^ais 
doivent B'occuper de Tedacatioii publique autrement qne pour en proteger les 
progr^, et si la oonstitntioii la plus favorable au developpement du moi Au- 
main, et les lois les plus propres ä mettre cbacun ä sa place, ne sont pas la 
seule education que le peuple doive attendre d'eux," /. c, p. 11. " D'apres eela, 
les principes rigoureux scmbleraieut exiger que rAssemblee Nationale ne 
s'occupftt de l'education que pour l'enlever & des pouvoirs on ä des corps 
qui peuvent en dcpraver rinfluenee," /. c, p. 12. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RELIGION. 

Besides that edacation of the yoong to which our attention 
has just been directed^ there is another important means 
for exercising an influence on the morals and character of a 
nation, through which the State endeavours to edacate, as it 
were^ the fuU-grown man^ accompanies him throughout the 
whole course and conduct of his life — his ways of thinking 
and acting^ — and aims at imparting tb them some definite 
and preeonceived direction^ or forestalling probable devia- 
tions from the path it prescribes ; — this is Eeligion. 

Historj shows us that all States have thought fit to avail 
themselves of this source of influence, but with very different 
designs, and in very different degrees. In the ancient na- 
tions it was perfectly interwoven with the political Constitu- 
tion^ — it was, in fact, a grand guiding principle and essential 
piUar of the State organism ; and hence all that I have ob- 
served of similar ancient institutions, applies no less aptly 
to religion. When the Christian religion, instead of the 
earlier local deities of nations, taught men to believe in a 
universal God of humanity, thereby throwing down one of 
the most dangerous barriers which sundered the different 
tribes of the great human family from each other; — and 
when it thus succeeded in laying the foundation for all true 
human virtue, human development, and human union, 
without v\ hich, <^nlightenment and even science and learn- 
ing would have long, and perhaps always, remained the rare 
property of a few ; — ^it also directly operated to loosen the 
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strong bond of connection that of old existed between re- 
ligion and the political Constitution. Bot when, after- 
wards^ the incursion of the barbarian tribes had scared en- 
lightenment away; — ^when a misconception of that very 
religion inspired a blind and intolerant rage for prose- 
lytism ; and when^ at the same time, the political form of 
States nnderwent such changes^ that Citizens were trans- 
formed into subjects^ and these not so much the subjects 
of the State as of the person in whom the govemment was 
vested; — ^the solicitude for religion, its preservation and 
extension, was left to the conscientiousness of princes, who 
believed it confided to their hands by God himself. In our 
times this prejudice has, comparatively, ceased to prevail ; 
but the promotion of religion by laws and State institu* 
tions has been no less urgently recommended by consider- 
ations of internal security, and of morality, its strongest bul- 
wark. These, then, I regard as the principal distinctive 
epochs in the history of religion as a political dement, 
although I am not prepared to deny that all these reasons, 
characteristic of each, and especially the last-mentioned, 
have been co-operating throughout, while at each peripd, 
doubtless, one of them prevailed. 

In the endeavour to act upon morality through the me- 
dium of religious ideas, it is especially necessary to distin- 
guish between the propagation of a certain form of reli- 
gion, and the diffusion of a spirit of religiousness in ge- 
neral. The former is undoubtedly more oppresaive in its 
character, and more hurtful in its consequences ; but, with- 
out it, the latter is hardly possible. For when once the 
State believes morality and religiousness to be inseparably 
aasociated, and considers that it can and may avail itself of 
this method of influence, it is scarcely possible, so long as 
there are various forms of religious opinion, — correspond- 
ing differently with morality, whether true, or constructed 
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according io accepted notions, — ^that it should not extend 
its protection to one of these forma of religion in prefer- 
ence to the others. Even where it aims at wholly avoiding 
this preference, and assames the position of protector or 
defender of all religioua parties^ it can only jndge of what 
it defends from external actions^ and must therefore indi- 
rectly coontenance the opinions of those parties who actu- 
ally come nnder its cognizance^ to the suppression of other 
possible but unmanifested varieties of belief; and in any 
case^ it evinces its concem for one opinion at least^ in that 
it strives to render the real^ Uving belief in a God the one 
generally predominant. It will be evident, moreover, on a 
moment's reflectioü, — and the consideration is especially im- 
portant in regard to what we would maintain, — that, owing 
to the vagaeness and ambiguity of all expressions, which 
enable them to convey so many different ideas by the same 
general word, the State itself would be obliged to supply 
some definite interpretation of the term Eeligiousness, be- 
fore it could apply it in any way as a clear rule of conduct. 
So that I would absolutely deny the possibility of any 
State interference in religious affairs which should not be 
raore or less chargeable with encouraging certain distinct 
opinions, and did not therefore admit the application of 
principles and arguments, derivable from the supposition of 
such a partial tendency. Neither, with any more reason, 
can I grant the possibility of any such interference, without 
the implication of some guiding and Controlling iufluence — 
some drag and hindrance, as it were, upon the liberty of 
the individual. For, however widely certain kinds of in- 
fluence may naturally diflfer from coercion, — as exhortation, 
or the mere procuring of facilities for the acceptance of 
ideas, — there still exists, even in the last of these (as we 
have already tried to demonstrate more fuUy in the case of 
several similar institutions), a certain preponderance of the 
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State's views^ wliich is calcnlated to repress and dimiuish 
freedom. 

I have thought it necessarj to make theae prelimiiiary 
observations^ in.order to anticipate an objection that might^ 
perhaps, be advanced as I proceed, viz. that in the views I 
entertain of the consequences of a solicitade for religion, 
my attention was confined to the encouragement of certaiii 
particnlar forms^ to the exclusion of the possibility of a 
care for religion in general ; and I hoped moreover thus to 
avoid needlesaly embarrassing and dismembering my in- 
quiry, by atoo minnte review of the single possible cases. 

All religion^ — viewing it in its relation to morality and hap- 
piness^ and as it has therefore become a matter of feeling, — 
rests upon a want or necessity of the soul. It is obvious 
that in thns restricting my view, I am not considering re- 
ligion in so far as reason perceives, or fancies it perceives, 
any religious truth ; for the perception of truth is indepen- 
dent of all influence from the will or desire ; — nor in so 
far as revelation t-ends to strengthen any particnlar belief; 
since even historical belief should be exempt from all sach 
influences derived from our sensitive nature. We hope, we 
dread^ becanse we desire. Wherever there is no vestige of 
spiritnal cnlture, this want or necessity is pnrely sensnons in 
its character. Fear and hope with regard to the phenomena of 
external nature, which are transformed by fancy into spiritual 
existences, constitute the whole sum of religion. Bat when 
cnltnre dawns on the spirit, this is no longer suflBcient and 
satisfying. The soul then yearns towards an intuition of 
perfection, of which a scintillation faintly glimmers in itself, 
bttt whose clear, complete eflFulgence, a deep presentiment 
assures it, is without. This first intuition gradoally merges 
into admiration ; and conceiving of himself as in some re* 
lation to this higher existence, man'a wonder ripens into 
love, from which there Springs a longing to aasimilate him- 

E 2 
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seif .to this ouiward manifestation of perfection^ — a desire 
for Union. This development of the religious idea is even 
true of nations in the lowest grade of civilization ; for it 
is from this very process of conception that^ even among 
the rudest tribes, the chiefs of the people are brooght to 
believe themselves lineally descended from the gods^ and 
destined^ after death^ to retnm to them. It is only to be 
observed that the actual conception of the Divine Nature 
varies according to the different ideas of perfection which 
prevail in particnlar ages and nations. The gods of the 
remoter ages of Greece and Bomc^ and those worshiped 
bj our own earliest forefathers, were simply ideals of 
bodily strength and prowess. When to this view of per- 
fection the idea of sensuous beauty sueeeeded and grada- 
ally became refined, the sensuous personification of beauty 
was exalted to the throne of Deity ; and hence arose what 
we would designate as the Religion of Art. Further^ when 
raen ascended from the sensuous to the purely spiritual — 
from the beautifal to the good and true, the sum of all 
moral and intellectual perfection became the high object of 
their adoration, and religion the property of philosophy. 
It might perhaps be possible to estimate the comparative 
worth of the different forms of religion that have prevailed 
according to this ascending scale, if it were true that re- 
ligion varied according to nations and sects, and not ac- 
cording to the nature of single individuals. But, as it is, 
religion is whoUy sabjective, and depends solely on the 
mauner of individual conception. 

When the idea formed of Divinity is the fruit of true 
spiritual culture, its intimate re-action on the inner perfec- 
tion is at once beneficial and beautiful. All things assume 
a new form and meaning in our eyes when regarded as the 
creatures of forecasting design, and not the capricious 
haudiwork of unreasoning chance. The ideas of wisdom 
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Order, and adaptative forethought, — ^ideas so necessary to 
the conduct of oor own actions, and even to the calture of 
the intellect, — strike deeper root into our sasceptible na- 
ture, when we discover them everywhere around us. The 
finite becomes, as it were, infinite ; the perishable, endur- 
ing; the fleeting, stable; the complex, simple, — when we 
contemplate one great regolating Cause on the summit of 
things, and regard what is spiritual as endlessly enduring. 
Our search after trath, our striving after perfection, gain 
greater certainty and consistency when we can believe 
in the existence of a Being who is at once the source of 
all truth, and the sum of all perfection. The soul be- 
comes less painfully sensible of the chances and changes 
of fortune, when it learns how to connect hope and con- 
fidence with such calamities. The feeling of receiving 
everything we possess from the hand of love, tends no less 
to exalt our moral excellence and enhance our happiness. 
Through a constant sense of gratitude for enjoyment — 
through clinging with fond trustfulness to the object to- 
wards which it yearns, the soul is drawn out of itself, nor 
always broods in jealous isolation over its own sensations, 
its own plans, hopes, and fears. Should it lose the exalting 
feeling of owing everything to itself, it still enjoys the 
rapture of living in the love of another, — a feeling in which 
its own perfection is united with the perfection of that 
other being. It becomes disposed to be to others what 
others are to it ; it would not that they too should receive 
nothing but from themselves, in the same way that it re- 
ceives nothing from others. I have ventured to touch, in 
these remarks, on the subject of the co-operation of reli- 
gion with morality ; to enter into it more fuUy, after the 
masterly exposition of Garve,* would be at once nseless and 
presuming. 

* Hamboldt appears to refer to the Essay " Ueber das Dasein Gottes," in 
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Bat althoQgh the influence of religioos ideas anmistaka- 
bly hariQonfzes and co-operates with the process of moral 
perfection, it is no less certain that such ideas are in no 
way inseparably associated with that process. The simple 
idea of moral perfection is great, and inspiring, and exalted 
enough to require no other veil or form ; and every reli- 
gion is based on personification to a greater or less degree, 
— ^represents itself in some shape of appeal to the senses^ — 
some or other modification of anthropomorphism. The 
idea of perfection .will still hover before him who has not 
been wont to comprise the sum of all moral excellence in 
one absolute Ideal, and to conceive of himself as in a rela- 
tion with that being : it will be to him at once the graud 
incentive to all activity, and the dement of all his happi- 
ness. Firmly assured by experience of the possibility of 
raising his soul to a higher degree of moral perfection, he 
will strive with eaniest and unwearying efforts to reach the 
goal he has set before him. The thought of the possible 
annihilation of his being will cease to alarm, when his illa- 
sive imagination is no longer painfuUy alive to the sense of 
nothingness in the non-existence of death. His unalterable 
dependency on the capricious mutations of fortune no more 
daunts and dismays him : comparatively indi£Perent to ex- 
terna joys and privations, he regards only what is purely 
moral and intellectual ; and no mere freak of changeful des- 
tiny has power to disturb the calm, inner life of his soul. 
His spirit is exalted to a proud height pf independence 
through its perfect sense of self-sufficingness — its lofty su- 
periority to external vicissitude — the rieh and overflowing 
fulness of its own ideas — the profound consciousness of its 
internal, deep-seated strength. And then when he looks 
back to his eventful journey in the past, and retraces its 
onward progress, step by step, through doubt and difficulty; 

Garve*8 ' Yersache über yerachiedene Gegenstände aus der Moral, der litc- 
ratnr» und dem geseUschafUichen Leben.' (Breslaa, 1792-1800. 5 foU. Svo.) 
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when he sees with what varied means and happy appli- 
ances every separate circumstance was made so happily 
focal to the whole^ and with what a regulär series of grada- 
tioDs ha arrived at that which he now is ; when he leams 
to perceive in himself the complete union of cause and 
effect^ of end and means^ and^ fuU of the noblest pride of 
which finite beings are capable^ exclaims^ 

" Hast not tliyself accomplished all, 
Thou heart with holy ardoor glowingP"* 

how will dark and despairing thoughts — the thoughts of 
his lonely and unsolaced life — of helplessness, of failing Sup- 
port and consolation, vanish from before him, — ^thoughts 
which we are wont to believe mostly to beset those in whose 
minds the idea of a personal, superintending, rational cause 
of the chain of finite being is wanting! This constant, 
ruling self-consciousness, moreover, this living solely in and 
through himself, need not render the moral man callous and 
insensible to the lot and happiness of others, or shut out 
from his heart every loving sympathy and benevolent impulse. 
This very idea of perfection, towards which all his activity 
converges as to a grand, sufficient centre, so far from being a 
mere cold abstraction of the reason, may prove a warm and 
genial feeling of the heart, and thus transport his existence 
into the existence of others. For in them too there exists 
a like capacity for greater perfection, and this latent fitness 
it may be in his power to elicit and improve. He is not 
yet penetrated with the loftiest idea of all morality, so long 
as he can be content to regard himself or others as distinct 
and isolated — so long as all spiritual existences seem not to 
him merged and united in the sum of perfection which lies 
dififused around him. Nay, his union with other beings 

* " Hast du nicht alles selbst ToUendet, 

Heilig, glühend Herz ?"— Goethe, Prometheos, II. 63. 
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of kindred natare with himself is perhaps only the more in- 
timate^ and his sympathy in their fates and fortunes only 
the more keen and constant, in proportion as their destiny 
and his own seem to him to be entirely dependent on him 
and them. 

If it is objected to this pieture (and it ia an objection 

whieh might fairly be nrged) that to realize it in actual life 

would be a task far beyond the common ränge of hnman 

energy and capability^ I woald reply that snch a condition 

is no less essential in order that religioos feelings become 

the groundwork^ in a man's character, of a truly beautifol 

life, equally removed from coldness on the one band and. 

enthusiasm on the other. The force of this objection conld 

only be admitted, moreover, if I had peculiarly recommend* 

ed the cultivation of that harmony of being which I have 

just endeavonred to portray. But, as it is, my only object 

was to show that human morality, even the highest and 

most consistent, is not at all dependent on religion, or in 

general uecessarily connected with it, and haply to contri- 

bute a few coUateral reasons for removing the faintest sha- 

dow of Spiritual intolerance, and for cherishing that profound 

respect which we should ever entertain for the individual 

thoughts and feelings of our fellow-men. If it were neces- 

sary still 'further to justify the view thus taken of morality, 

it were easy to delineate a contrasting pieture of the penii- 

cious influences of which an exclusive religious disposition, 

as well as its opposite, are capable. But it is painful to 

dwell on such ungrateful themes, and history only supplies 

US too abuudantly with convincing illustrations. It may 

be more conducive to our present design, and furnish us a 

greater weight of evidence in favour of the principles we 

advocate, to cast a hasty glance at the nature of morality 

itself, and at the close relation of religious Systems, as well 

as of religiousness, to the System of human Sensation. 
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Now, neither that which morality prescribes as a duty, nor 
that which gives sanction to its dictates and recommends them 
to the will^ is dependent on religioas ideas. Iwill not dwell on 
the consideration that such a dependency would even impair 
the purity of the moral will. In reasoning derived from 
experience, and to be similarly referred to it, this position 
might not be thought sufficiently valid. Bat the qualities 
of an action which constitate it a duty, arise partly from the 
very uature of the human soul, and partly frora the stricter 
reference to men^s mutual relations; and^ although it is 
certain that these qualities are especially recommeuded and 
enhanced by a feeling of religion^ this is neither the sole 
medium of impressing them on the heart^ nor by any means 
one which admits of application to every variety of charac- 
ter. On the contrary, religion depends wholly for its effi- 
ciency on the individual nature, and is, in the strictest 
acceptation, subjective. The man whose character is cold 
and essentially reflective — whose conception never passes 
into Sensation — with whom it is enough to see clearly the 
natural tendency of things to shape his resolution accord- 
ingly, needs no religious motive to induce him to adopt a 
course of virtuous action, and, as far as is consistent with 
such a form of character, to be virtuous. But it is wholly 
otherwise in the opposite case, where the capacity of Sen- 
sation is peculiarly streng, and every thought rapidly merges 
in feeling. And yet even here the shades and modifications 
of character are infinitely various. For example, wherever 
the soul feels a strong and resistless impulse to pass out 
from itself, and establish a union with others, religious 
ideas will prove genjiine and efficient motives. But, on the 
other band, there are varieties of character in which so in- 
timate a sequence prevails between all feeling and ideas — 
which share such a profundity of conception and Sensation, 
that they acquire a measure of strength and self-reliance 

E ;3 
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which neither needs nor allows the surrender of the whole 
nature to another being^ and cannot entertain that con- 
fidence in foreign strength in which religion especially 
mauifests itself. The very circumstances, even, which 
dispose the soul to revert to ideas of reUgion, assume a 
different significance from this same diversity of character. 
With one, every powerful emotion^ every impulse to joy or 
sorrow^ soffices ; with another, the simple and spontaneous 
outflow of gratitude for enjoyment. Perhaps such a dis- 
position as this to which we have last referred, is far from 
being the least estimable. While those whom it charac- 
terizes have a confident strength of their own, which does 
not nrge them to look for extemal help in trial and mis- 
fortune, they have, on the other band, too keeu a sense of 
the feeHng of being loved, not to associate with the idea of 
enjoyment the endearing image of a loving benefactor. The 
longing for religious ideas, moreover, has often a still nobler^ 
purer, and, so to speak, a still more intellectual source. 
Whatever man beholds in the world around him, he per- 
ceives only through the medium of the senses; the pure 
essence is nowhere immediately revealed to bis gaze ; even 
that which inspires him with the most ardent love and en- 
thusiasm, and takes the strengest hold on bis whole nature, 
is mysteriously shrouded in the denseat veil. There are 
some minds to which this sentiment is most constantly and 
vividly present ; the engrossing object of their lifelong ac- 
tivity is a striving to penetrate this mysterious vesture, — 
their whole pleasure, a presentiment of truth in the enigma 
which is enwrapped in the symbol — a hope of uninterrupt- 
edly contemplating it in other periods of existence. Now 
it is when, in wonderful and beautiful harmony, the spirit 
is thus restlessly searching, and the heart fondly yeaming, 
for this immediate contemplation of the actual existence — 
when the scantiness of conception does not suf&ce to the 
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deep force of thought, nor the shadowy Image of fancy 
and the seDses, to the living warmth of feeling, — it is then 
that belief uninterruptedly foUows the peculiar bent of rea- 
son to enlarge every conception beyond all barriers between 
itself and the ideal^ and that it clings closely to the idea 
of a Being which comprehends all other beings, and, purely 
and withont medium, exists, contemplates, and creates. 
Bat, on the other band, in some minds a prudent diffidence 
serves to confine belief withiu the doraain of experience : 
often, it is true, the feeling willingly delights in the con- 
templation of the ideal so peculiar to reason, but finds a 
more-pleasurable fascination in the endeavour to interweave 
the sensuous and spiritual natures in a closer union — to 
lend a rieher significance to the symbol, and render it a 
more intelligible and suggestive embodiment of the truth ; 
and thus man is often compensated for the loss of that 
enthusiasm of hopeful longiug, by that ever-attendant con- 
sciousness of the success of bis endeavours which strictly 
forbids bis gaze to wander lost in endless distances. Though 
less bold, bis course is more certain; the conception of 
reason to which he closely clings is still clearer ; the sensu- 
ous intuition, al though a less faithful reflex of the truth, is 
more readily adapted to experience, and therefore more fuUy 
answers bis requirements. On the whole, there is nothing 
which the mind so willingly admires, and is inclined to with 
such perfect unison of feeling, as the recognition of order- 
ful omniscience presiding in a countless nuraber of various 
and even antagonistic individuals. Yet this admiration is 
far more characteristic of some minds than others; and there 
are some who more readily embrace a belief according to 
which one Being created and regulated the universe, and 
ever preserves it with the solicitude of far-seeing wisdom. 
In the conception of others, the individual seems more 
sacred ; they are more peculiarly attracted by this idea than 
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by the aniversality of adaptative order; and io such minds an 
opposite System is nsnally snggested^ that^ namely^ iu which 
the individoalessence^ developingitself in itself^ and snbject 
to the modification of reciprocal inflaences, becomes attoned 
to that perfect hannony of being in which alone the human 
heart and mind can find repose. I am far from supposing^ 
that I have exhansted in these insnfficient sketches a snb- 
ject which is so copious as to defy all methodical investiga- 
tion. My only object has been to show, by a few iUastrative 
examples, that not only all true religionsness^ bat every true 
System of religion, proceeds, in the highest sense^ from the 
innermost hannony and correlation of man^s processes of 
Sensation. 

Now, it is doabtless true, that the conceptions of design, 
Order, correspondency, and perfection, or all that is purely 
intellectual in religious ideas, is wholly independent of pe- 
culiar raethods of Sensation or the necessary differences of 
character. But while we allow this, it becomes us to add that 
we are not now regarding these ideas in the abstract, but 
rather in their influence on men, who do not preserve that 
independency in the same degree ; and to observe further, 
that such ideas are not by any means the exclusive property 
of religion. The idea of perfection is at first derived from 
our impressions of animate nature, and, thence transferred 
to the inanimate, it approaches, step by step, to the all- 
perfect, stripped of every barrier. But does not nature 
remain the same also for the contemplation of the moral 
man, and might it not be possible to advance through all the 
preceding gradations of approacb, and still to pause before 
the last ? Now, if all religiousness depends so absolutely on 
the varied phases and modifications of character, and more 
particularly of feeling, the influence it exercises on morality 
cannot be based on the sum and substance of accepted dog- 
mas, but on the peculiar form of their acceptance — on con- 
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viction and belief. I shall have occasion hereafter to ap- 
plj this conclasion to other important considerations, and I 
trust it may be reasonably admitted from what I have here 
observed. The only reproach, perhaps^ to which my treat- 
ment of this "fentire question may feirly be open, is that I 
have confined my views to men who are favoared alike by 
natore and by circumstances^ and are for that reason so rare^ 
while they interest us so deeply. But I hope to show in the 
sequel that I am far from overlooking the masses of which 
Society is mainly composed^ while I would observe, mean- 
while^ that it strikes me as unworthy of a noble mind to 
proceed from any but the loftiest premises, whenever human 
uature is the subject of inquiry, 

If, after these general considerations on religion^ and the 
nature of its inflnence in human life, I now return to the 
question whether the State should employ it as a means for 
reforming the morals of its Citizens^ it will be granted that 
the methods adopted by the legislator for the promotion of 
moral culture are always correspondent with their proposed 
end, and efficient in their practical working^ according as 
they cherish the internal developmeut of capacities and in- 
clinations. Eor all moral growth and culture spring solely 
and immediately from the inner life of the soul, and can 
only be induced in human nature^ and never produced by 
mere external and artificial contrivances. Now^ it is un- 
questionable^ that religion^ which is wholly based on ideas^ 
sensations^ and internal convictions, aflfords precisely such 
a means of disposing and influencing a man's nature from 
within. We develope the artist by accustoming his eye to 
dwell on the grand masterpieces of artistic skill; we ex- 
pand his imagination by a study of the faultlessly beautiful 
modeis of antiquity ; and in like manner must the process 
of moral development be effected through the contemplation 
of loftier moral perfection, in the school of social intercourse^ 
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in the mirror of past history^ and lastly in the oontempla- 
tion of its sablimest ideal in the image of Divinity itself. 
And yet^ as I have already shown^ this last glimpse of moral 
perfection is scarcely designed for every eye, or rather, to 
abandon metaphor, this manner of conception is only adapted 
to certain varieties of character. Bat even although this 
jnethod of self-development were universally possible, it 
would only be efficient when grounded on the perfect co- 
herency of all ideas and Sensation«, or when nnfolded from 
the inner life of the soul, rather than imposed on it or im- 
portunately suggested by some external influenae. Hence 
it will appear that the only means by which the legislator 
can attain the eud in view, must be by removing obstacles 
that prevent the citizen's mind from becoming famiUarized 
with religious ideas, and by promoting a spirit of free in- 
quiry. If, proceeding further, he ventures to direct or diffuse 
a spirit of religiousness; if he shelters or encourages certain 
definite religious ideas ; or if, lastly, he dares to require a 
belief according to authority in lieu of a true and sincere 
conviction, he will most etfectually thwart and deaden the 
soul's noblest aspirations, and throw fatal impediments in 
the way of true spiritual culture ; and, although he so far 
work on the citizen's imagination by immediate emotions 
as to succeed in bringing his actions into conformity with 
the law, he can never produce true virtue. For this is in- 
dependent of all peculiar forms of religious belief, and 
incompatible with any that is enjoined by, and believed 
on, authority. 

Still, however, the question arises, If the influence of 
certain religious principles tends to produce and encourage 
those actions only which harmonize with the requirements 
of law, is this not enough to entitle the State to see to their 
diffusion, even at the sacrifice of general freedom of thought? 
The State^s design is surely fully accomplished when its legal 
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injunctions are strictly observed; and the legislator seems 
to have adequately discharged bis duty when he has suc- 
ceeded in framing wise laws^ and seen how to secure their 
aathority with the Citizen. The idea of virtue, moreover, 
which has just been enunciated^ is only true of a few classes 
of the political Community, of those, namely, whose position 
enables them to devote their time and means to the process 
of internal development. The State has to embrace the 
majority in the circle* of its solicitude, and these are mani- 
festly incapable of that higher degree of morality. 

It would be a sufficient answer to this reasoning, and 
serve to remove the ground from the objection which it 
suggests, to oppose the principle established in the fonner 
portion of this essay — ^that the State institution is not in 
itself an end, but is only a means towards human deve- 
lopment ; and hence, that it is not enough for the legis- 
lator to succeed in investing bis dictates with authority, 
so long as the means through which that authority operates 
are not at the same time good, or, at least, innocuous. But 
apart from this fundamental principle, it is erroneous to 
suppose that the citizen's actions and their legal propriety 
are only important as far as the State is concerned. A State 
is such a complex and intricate machine, that its laws, which 
must always be few in number, and simple and general in 
their nature, cannot possibly prove adequate to the füll ac- 
complishment of its ends. The great essentials for social 
welfare are always left to be secured by the voluntary and 
harmonious endeavours of the Citizens. To exhibit this, it 
is only necessary to contrast the prosperity and ample re- 
sources of a cultivated and enlightened people, with the 
wants and deficiencies of any rüder and less civilized Com- 
munity, It is for this reason that all who have occupied 
themselves with political afiFairs, have invariably been ani- 
mated with the design of rendering the well-being of the 
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State the direct, personal interest of the Citizen. They have 
laboared to bring the political organism into the condition 
of a machine^ which should alwajs be preserved in ita high- 
est effidency by the inner force and vitality of its Springs^ so 
as not to reqaire the continual application of fresh extemal 
infiuences. Indecd, if modern States can lay claim ito any 
marked superiority over those of antiquity, it is chiefly in 
the fiact that they have more fnlly and clearly realized this 
principle. That they have done so, the very circumstance of 
their employing religion as a means of caltore is a striking 
proof . But still, even religion, in- so far as it is designed to 
produce good actions alone, by the faithful observance of 
certain positive principles, or to exercise a positive influence 
on morals in general, — even religion is a foreign agency, 
and operates only from without, Hence it should always 
remain the altimate object of the legislator — an object which 
a perfect knowledge of human nature will convince him is 
attainable only by granting the highest degree of freedom — 
to elevate the culture of the Citizen to such a point, that he 
may find every iucentive to co-operatiou in the State's de- 
signs, in the consciousness of the advantages which the poli- 
tical Institution atfords him for the immediate furtherance of 
his individual schemes and interests. Now, that such an 
understanding should prevail, implies the diffusion of en- 
lightenment and a high degree of mental culture ; and these 
can never flourish or spread themselves where the spirit of 
free inquiry is fettered and impeded by laws, 

Meanwhile, the propriety and expediency of such exten- 
sions of State agency are only acknowledged, because the 
' conviction maintains its ground that ivpither external tran- 
quiUity nor morality can be secured without generally-re- 
ceived religious principles, or, at leasfc, without the State's 
supervision of the citizen^s religion, and that without these 
it would be impossible to preserve the authority of the law. 
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Still, however prevalent this belief may be, it seems to me 
necessary to institute some more careful and searching in- 
yestigatioQ into the inflaence exercised by religious dogmas 
thus received, and indeed by any manifestation of a reli- 
gious spirit called forth by political institutions. Now, as 
regards the acceptance of religious truth by the less culti- 
vated masses of the people, most reliance is to be reposed 
in the ideas of future rewards and punishments. But these 
do uothing to lessen the propensity to immoral actions, or 
strengthen the leaning to that which is good, and therefore 
cannot improve the character: they simply work on the 
imagination, and therefore influence action as do images of 
fancy in general; but that influence is in like manner dissi- 
pated and destroyed by all that impairs tlie force and vi- 
vacity of the imaginative faculty. If we remember, more- 
over, that even in the minds of the most faithful believers 
these expectations are so remote, and therefore so uncertain, 
that they lose much of their efficiency firom the thoughts 
of subsequent reformation, of future repentance, of hopes of 
pardou, which are so much encouraged by certain religious 
conceptions, it wiU be difficult for us to conceive how such 
tenets can do more to influence conduct than the sure con- 
sciousness of civil punishments, which, with good police 
arrangements, are near and certain in their Operation, and 
are not to be averted by any possibility of repentance or 
subsequent reformation. Provided only that the Citizen 
were familiarized with the retributive certainty of these pu- 
nishments from bis childhood, and taught to trace the con- 
sequences of moral and immoral actions, we cannot suppose 
such present influences to be less effectual than the other 
remote ideas. 

But, on the other band, it is not to be doubted that even 
comparatively unenlightened conceptions of religion often 
manifest themselves in far nobler and higher views of duty. 
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in the case of a large portion of the people. The thought 
of being an object of affectionate solicitude to an all-wise 
and perfect Being, imparts niew dignity to the character ; 
the trust in endless duration leads the soul to loftier views, 
and infuses a spirit of order and design into the actions ; 
the feeling of the loving goodness of Deity imbues the heart 
of the believer with a tindred disposition ; and, in short, re- 
ligion tends to inspire men^s souls with a sense of the 
beauty of virtue. But wherever such fair dispositions as 
these are expected to follow in the train of religion, the 
religious sentiment must be infused into the whole system 
of thought and Sensation ; and we cannot conceive this pos- 
sible where the spirit of free inquiry is prostrated and en- 
feebled, and everything is redueed to a mere passive belief : 
before such results could arrive, moreover, there must have 
been some latent sense of better feelings, which must be 
taken as an undeveloped tendency towards morality, and on 
which the religious sentiment afterwards reacted. And, on 
the whole, no one will be disposed to utterly deny the in- 
fluence of religion on morality ; the only question at issue 
is, whether that influence reposes on a few religious dogmas, 
and, secondly, whether it is such as to show an indissoluble 
Union between them. Both suppositions I hold to be erro- 
neous. Virtue harmonizes so sweetly and naturally with 
man's original inclinations ; the feelings of love, of social 
concord, of justice, have in them something so dear and 
prepossessing, those of disinterested effort, of self-sacrifice, 
something so sublime and ennobling, and the thousand re- 
lations which grow out of these feelings in domestic and 
social life contribute so largely to human happiness, that 
it is far less necessary to look for new incentives to virtuous 
action, than simply to secure for those already implanted in 
the soul a more free and unhindered Operation. Should we 
however be disposed to go further, and endeavour to supply 
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new and additional encoaragements to a moral course of 
life, we should not forget, through a spirit of one-sideduess, 
to strike the balance between their useful and hurtful ten- 
dencies. After so much has been said of the pernicions re- 
sults arising from restricted freedom of thought, it hardly 
seems necessary to enforce this caution by any circumstan- 
tial exposition, and I have, besides, abready dwelt suflSciently, 
in the fonner part of this chapter, on the hurtfulness of all 
positive promotion of religiousness by the State. If those 
injurions consequences of restriction were confined merely to 
the results of the inquiries — if they oecasioned nothing 
more than incompleteness or iuexactness in our scientific 
knowledge^ we might proceed^ with some show of reason, 
to estimate the advantages which might perhaps be justly 
expected to flow from such a policy. But, as it is, the 
danger is far more serious. The importance of free inquiry 
extends to our whole manner of thinking, and even acting. 
He who is accustomed to judge of truth and error without 
regard to external relations, either as afiPecting himself or 
others^ and to hear them so discussed^ is able to realize 
principles of action more calmly and consistently, and with 
more exclusive reference to loftier points of view, than one 
whose reflections are constantly influenced by a variety of 
circumstances not essential to the subject under investiga- 
tion. Inquiry, as well as conviction, the result to which it 
leads, is spontaneity ; while belief is reliance on some fo- 
reign power, some external perfection, moral or intellectual. 
Hence it is that firmness and self-dependence are such 
striking characteristics of the thoughtful inquirer, while a 
correspondiug weakness and inaction seem to mark the con- 
fiding believer. It is true, that where belief has stifled 
every form of doubt and gained the supreme mastery, it 
often creates a far more irresistible courage and extraordi- 
nary spirit of defiant endurance, as we see in the history of 
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all enthusiasts ; but this kind of energj is never desirable 
except whea some definite extemal result is in question^ 
which requires such a machine-like activity for its accom- 
plishment ; and it is whoUy inapplicable in cases which im- 
ply individual decision, deliberate actions grounded on prin- 
ciples of reason, and, above all, internal perfection. Of this 
we shall be convinced when we remember, that the strength 
which Supports such enthusiasm is whoUy dependent on 
the suppression of all activity in the powers of reason. To 
continue : doubt is torture to the believer ouly, and not to 
him who follows the results of his own inquiries ; for, to 
the latter, results are in general far less important. During 
the process of inquiry, he becomes conscious of his soul's 
activity, its inherent strength ; he feels that his perfection, 
his happiness, depend upon this strength ; and instead of 
being oppressed by his doubts concerning the principles he 
conceived to be true, he congratulates himself that his in- 
creasing force of thought enables liim to see clearly through 
errors that had tili now remained hidden. The believer, on 
the contrary, is only interested in the result itself, for, the 
truth once perceived, there is nothing further to be sought 
for. The doubts which reason arouses afflict and depress 
him, for they are no longer, as in the case of one who 
thinks for himself, new means for arriving at the truth ; 
they only serve to rob him of certainty without revealing 
any other method of recovering it. If we were to follow out 
these suggestive considerations, we should be led to ob- 
serve that it is in general wrong tö attribute so much im- 
portance to single inferences or results, and to suppose 
that either so many other truths, or so many useful conse- 
quences, internal and extemal, are necessarily dependent 
on their implicit acceptance. It is from such a fatal mis- 
conception that the course of inquiry so often comes to a 
stand-stül, and that the most free and enlightened conclu* 
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sions seem to react against the very basis on which alone 
they have arisen. Hence it is that freedom of thought 
assumes such: vital importance, and anything that tends to 
limit or repress its natural exercise is so fatally injurions. 

Again, if we regard the question in another aspect^ the 
State has no want of means for enforcing the authority of 
its laws^ and preventing the commission of crime. Let the 
governing power do its best to close up such sources of im- 
moral actions as are to be found in the State Constitution 
itself ; let it quicken the vigilant activity of the police with 
regard to crimes actually perpetrated ; let it attend to the 
udicious infliction of punishment^ and the desired end will 
be effectually secured. It cannot surely be forgotten, that 
freedom of thought, and the enlightenment which never 
flourishes but beneath its shelter, are the most efflcient of 
all means for promoting security. While all other methods 
are confined to the mere suppression of actual outbreaks, 
free inquiry acts immediately on the very dispositions and 
sentiraents ; and while those only serve to maintain due 
Order and propriety in extemal actions, this creates an in- 
ternal harraony between the will and the endeavour. When 
shall we learn, moreover, to set less value on the mere visi- 
ble results of actions, than on the temper and disposition of 
soul from which they flow ? When will one arise to ac- 
complish for legislation what Eousseau gained for educa- 
tion, and draw our attention from mere extemal, physical 
results, to the internal life and development of the soul ? 

In estimating the advantages arising from increased free- 
dom of thought and the coiisequent wide diffusion of en- 
lightenment, we should moreover especially guard against 
presuming that they would be confined to a small propor- 
tion of the people only; — that to the majority, whose ener- 
gies are exhausted by cares for the physical necessaries of 
life, such opportunities would be useless or even positively 
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hnrtful^ and that the onlj way to inflnence the masses is to 
promulgate some definite points of belief — ^to restrict the 
freedom of thought. There is something degrading to 
haman nature in the idea of refusing to any man, the right 
to be a man. There are none so hopelessly low on the 
Scale of culture and refinement as to be incapable of rising 
higher; and even though the more pure and lofty views of 
philosophy and religion could not at ouce be entertained 
by a large portion of the Community — though it should be 
necessary to array truth in some different garb before it 
could find admission to their convictions — ^should we have 
to appeal rather to their feeling and imagination than to 
the cold decision of reason, still, the diffusiveness imparted 
to all scientific knowledge by freedom and enlightenment 
spreads gradually downward even to them ; and the happy 
results of perfect liberty of thought on the mind and cha- 
racter of the entire nation, extend their influence even to its 
humblest individuals. 

In Order to give a more general character to this reason- 
ing (mainly directed, as it is, to political solicitude for the 
propagation of certain religious doctrines), I have yet to 
adduce the principle before established, that all influence 
of religion on morality depends especially, if not entirely, 
on the form in which the religious sentiment exists in the 
individuäl man, and not on the peculiar tenour of the doc- 
trines which make it sacred in his eyes. Now, all State 
institutions, as I also before maintained, act solely on the 
substance of the doctrines in a greater or less degree; 
whilst as regards the form of their acceptance by the indi- 
viduäl, the Channels of influence are whoUy closed to any 
political agency. The way in which rehgion Springs up 
in the human heart, and the way in which it is received in 
each case, depend entirely on the whole manner of the 
man's existence — the whole System of his thoughts and 
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sensations. Bat^ if the State were able to remodel these 
according to its views (a possibility which we can hardly 
conceive), I must have been very unfortunate in the expo- 
sition of my principles if it were necessary to re-establish 
the conclusiou which meets this remote possibility, viz., 
that the State may not make man an instrument to sab- 
serve its arbitrary designs, and induce him to neglect for 
these his proper individual ends. And that there is no ab- 
solute necessity, such as woold perhaps alone justify an 
exception in this instance, is apparent from that perfeet 
independence of morality on religion which I have already 
soaght to establish, but which will receive a strenger con- 
firmation when I show that the preservation of a State's in- 
ternal security, does not at all require that a proper and 
distinct direction should be given to the national morals in 
general. Now, if there is one thing more calcnlated than 
another to prepare a fertile soil for religion in the minds of 
the Citizens, — ^if there is anything to cause that religion 
which has been infused into the system of thought and Sen- 
sation to react beneficially on morality, it is freedom, which 
always (even though it be in the slightest degree) suffers 
from the exercise of a positive solicitude on the part of the 
State. Por the greater the diversity and characteristic pe- 
caliarity of man's development, and the more sublime his 
feeling, the more easily does he recall his gaze from the 
narrow, changing circle that surrounds him, and turn to 
that whose infinity and unity include the reason of those 
limits and the method of that change, — whether he may 
hope to realize such a conception of Divinity or not. The 
greater a man's freedom, the more does he become depen- 
dent on himself, and well-disposed towards others. Now, 
nothing leads us so directly to Deity as benevolent love ; 
and nothing renders the absence of a living belief in God 
so harmless as self-reliant power — self-sufficing and seif- 
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contained. Finally, the higher the feeling of power in 
man^ and the more free and unimpeded its manifestation, 
the more willingly does he seek to discover some internal 
bond to lead and direct him; and thns he remains attached to 
morality, whether this bond is to him a feeling of reverence 
and love for the Divinity, or the earnest and recompense 
of his own self-consciousness. 

The difPerence^ then, appears to me to be this : — the Citi- 
zen who is wholly left to himself in matters of reiigion will^ 
or will not, interweave religioas feelings with his inner life, 
according to his individual character ; but, in either case, 
his System of ideas will be more coherent, and his impres- 
sions deeper; there will be more perfect oneness in his 
being, and so he will be more uniformly disposed to mo- 
rality and obedience to the laws. On the other band, he 
who is fettered by various restrictive institutions will, de- 
spite of these, entertain different religious ideas or not, sub- 
ject to the same modifying influences ; but, in either case, 
he will possess less sequence of ideas, less depth and sin- 
cerity of feeling, less harmony and pneness of being, and so 
will have less regard for morality, and wish more frequently 
to evade the Operation of the laws. 

Hence, then, without addacing any further reasons, I 
may safely proceed to lay down the principle, by no means 
a novel one, that all which eancema reiigion lies bejfond 
the 9phere ofthe Status activity; and that the chdce ofmi- 
nisters, as well as all that relates to religious loorship in ge- 
nerale should be left to the ß'ee judgment of the communities, 
mthout any special supervision on the part of the State, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AMELIORATION. OF MORALS. 

The last means which States are wont to employ, in order 
to reform the moral condition of the natioii correspondently 
"with their design of maintaining security, is the influence 
of special laws and enactmenis. Bat as these cannot be 
made to induce any direct dieposition towards virtue and mo- 
rality, it manifestly follows that special provisions of this 
nature can do nothing more than prohibit particular actions 
of the Citizens, or mark out those which, without directly 
infringing on the rights of others, are either positively im- 
moral or are likely to lead to immorality. 

To this class of institutions all sumptnary laws especially 
belong. For, it is evident, there is no such common and 
fruitful source of immoral, and even lawless actions, as an 
excessive propensity of the soul towards the sensual, or the 
disproportion subsisting between desires and impulses in 
general, and the powers of satisfaction which the external 
Position afFords. When there exists a general spirit oi 
continence and moderation, which serves to reconcile men 
to their allotted sphere, they are not so strongly impelled 
to transgress its limits to the infraction of another's rights, 
or, at least, to do anything likely to disturb their own hap- 
piness and contentment. 

Hence it would seem to be strictly consistent with the 
true end of the State, to confine sensualism within due 
bounds, since it is the essential source from which all colli- 
sions between man and man proceed (for that in which the 

p 
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Spiritual prevails can always^ and in all cases^ subsist in 
harmony) ; and further, becaase it would appear 4he sim- 
plest and easiest method of effecting that objecto it might be 
argued that the State should endeavoor^ as far as possible^ 
to suppress sensualism altogether. 

Still^ to adhere faithfolly to the principle vhich has 
hitherto guided us in this investigation — ^viz. first of all to 
regard any proposed means of State agency in the light of 
man^s true and unmistakable interests, — ^it becomes us to 
inquire into the iufluence of sensualism on human life^ de- 
velopment^ activity^ and happiness^ so far as concerns our 
present purpose ; and while such an investigation will natu- 
rally lead us to portray the innermost nature of the acting 
and enjoying man^ it will serve at the same time to illus- 
trate more graphically the hurtfulor beneficial consequences 
which flow in general from restrictions imposed on fireedom. 
It is only after such a radical inquiry that we can be in a 
Position to decide as to the State^s competence to act posi- 
tively on morals, and so arrive at the Solution of this part of 
the general question we have proposed. 

The impressions^ indinations^ and passions which have 
iheir immediate source in the senses^ are those which first 
and most violently manifest themselves in human nature. 
Wherever, before the refining influences of culture have 
imparted a new direction to the soul's energies^ these im- 
pressions^ etc.^ do not show themselves^ all seeds of power 
have perished^ and nothing either good or great can take 
root and flourish. They constitute the great original source 
of all spontaneous activity^ and first inspire a glowing^ ge- 
nial warmth in human nature. They infuse life and elastic 
vigour into the soul: when unsatisfied^ they render it active^ 
buoyant, ingenious in the invention of schemes, and coura- 
geous in their execution ; when satisfied^ they promote an 
easy and unhindered play of ideas. In generale they ani« 
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mate and quicken all conceptions with a greater and more 
varied activity, suggest new views, point out liitherto un- 
noticed aspects, and, according to the manner in which 
they are satisfied, intimately react on the physical Organiza- 
tion, which in its turn acts upon the soul, although we only 
notice how from the results. 

The influence, however, of these impressions and inclina- 
tions dififers, not only in its intensity, but in the manner of ite 
Operation. This is, to a certain extent, owing to their 
strength or weakness ; but it is also partly to be attributed 
to their degree of affinity with the spiritual dement in hu- 
man nature, or from the difficulty or facility of raising them 
from mere auimal gratifications to human pleasures. Thus, 
for instanee, the eye imparts to the substance of its impres- 
sions that outline of form which is so füll of enjoyment and 
fertile in ideas ; while the ear lends to sound the propor- 
tionate succession of tones in the order of time. The na- 
ture of these impressions readily suggests many interesting 
reflections, if this were the proper place for such a topic, 
but I will only pause to notice their different importance as 
regards the culture of the soul. 

^ The eye supplies the reason, so to speak, with a more 
prepared substance ; and the inner part of our nature, with 
its own form and that of other things which stand in a rela- 
tion to it, is thus presented to us in a single and distinct 
Situation. K we conceive of the ear merely as an organ of 
sense, and in so far as it does not receive and communicate 
words, it conveys far less distinctness of impression. And 
it is for this reason that Kant assigns the preference to the 
plastic arts when compared with music. But he observes 
that the culture secured to the soul by the several arts, (and 
I would add, directly secured,) is presupposed. as a scale for 
determining this preference. 

The question, however, presents itself whether this scale 
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of previous culture is the jast Standard of appreciatioii. 
Energy appears to me to be the first and chiefest of human 
virtnes. Whatever exalts our energy is of greater worth 
than aoght that merely puts materials into our hands for 
its exercise. Now, as it is characteristic of man's nature to 
perceive only one thing at once, that will most affect it 
which represents only one object at one time ; and as, in a 
series of successive sensations, eacb possesses a certain de- 
gree which is produeed by all the preceding sensations, and 
acts upon all those which follow it, that series will have 
the greatest effect in which the single parts consist together 
in a perfectly similar relation. Now all this is true of 
music. The exact sequence of time, moreover, is its pecu- 
liar and essential property ; this is all that is decided in it. 
The series which it presents bat feebly impels us to any 
definke Sensation. It gives us a theme, to which we can 
supply infinite texts; and that which the hearer really inter- 
weaves with this basis, in so far as he is, in general, con- 
genially disposed, Springs up freely and naturally from the 
very fulness of his soul ; and the latter more readily and 
eagerly embraces it than anything eise that is actually sup- 
plied or intruded on our sensations, which often engrosses 
US more from its being perceived rather than feit. As it 
does not belong to me to examine the nature and properties 
of music, I will not stay to observe its other striking cha- 
racteristics, such as that it evokes tones from natural ob- 
jects, and therein keeps closer to nature than painting, 
sculpture, or poetry. I only wished, in introducing it, to 
illustrate more clearly the different character of sensuous 
impressions. 

But the manner of influence jast described, is not pecu- 
liar to music alone. Kant* observes it to be possible with 
a Union of shifting colours, and it characterizes still more 
• Kritik der Urtheilskraft, p. 211 ff. 
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remarkably the impressions we receive from the sense of 
touch. Even in taste it is unmistakable. In taste^ also^ 
there are different gradations of satisfaction^ which, as it 
were, long to be resolved, and disappear^ after the Solution, 
in a series of diminishing vibrations. This influence may 
be least noticeable, perhaps, in the sense of smell. Now, as 
in the sensitive man it is the progress of Sensation, its de- 
gree, its ranging increase and decrease, its pure and perfect 
harmony, which chiefly engage us, and indeed are more really 
attractive than the substance itself (forgetting, as we do, 
that the nature of the substance mainly determines the de- 
gree, and still more, the harmony of the progression) ; and 
further, as the sensitive man, like the image of spring teem- 
ing with blossoms, is the spectacle which is above all others 
the most fascinating; so also, in the fine arts, it is this 
image of his sensations which man es^ecially strives to dis- 
cover. And thus it is that painting and sculpture appro- 
priate it to themselves. The eye of Guido Reni^s Madonna 
is not confined in its expression to the limits of a single, 
fleeting glance. The tense and straining muscles of the 
Borghisian Gladiator foretell the blow he is about to deal. 
In a still higher degree does poetry employ this image. 
And, to make my idea clearer, without wishing to direct 
espedal attention to the comparative excellence of the fine 
arts, I would observe that they exercise their influence in 
two ways, and while these are shared by each, we find them 
combined in very different manner. They immediately con- 
vey ideas, or they excite sensations, thus attuning the soul 
to an internal harmony, and enriching and exalting its 
powers. Now, in proportion as one of these sources of 
influence borrows aid from the other, it weakens the force 
of its own peculiar Impression. Poetry unites both in the 
highest degree, and it is therefore, in this respect, the most 
perfect of all the fine arts ; but when we regard it in an- 
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other light, it is also the most weak and imperfect. While 
it represents its objects less vividly than painting and sculp- 
ture^ it does not address itself so impressively to Sensation 
as 8ong and music. But^ not to speak of that manj-sided- 
ness which so especially characterizes poetry, we are ready 
to overlook this imperfection when we perceive that it is 
nearest to the true internal nature of man, since it clothes 
not only thought, bat Sensation, with the most delicate veil. 
But to continue, the energizing sensuoas impressions (for 
I only refer to the arts by way of illastrating these) act in 
differeut ways ; this is partly owing to tlie fact that their pro- 
gression is more rhythmically proportional, and partly that 
the Clements of the impressions themselves, or their sub- 
stance, as it were, more violently affects the soul. Thus it 
is that the haman voice, of eqoal melodiousness and quality, 
affects US more powerfolly than a lifeless instrument. For 
nothing is ever so near to us as the personal, physical feel- 
ing ; and where this feeling is itself called into play, the 
effeet produced is the greatest. But here, as always, the 
disproportionate power of the substance suppresses, as it 
were, the delicacy of the form ; and there must always exist 
a just relation between these. Wherever there is such a 
misproportion, the proper equilibrium can be restored by 
increasing the power of the weaker, or diminishing that of 
the stronger element. But it is always wrong to effeet 
anything by weakening or diminution, unless the power re- 
duced be not natural, but artificial ; only when this is the 
case should any limitation be imposed. It is better that it 
should destroy itself than slowly die away. But I raay not 
dwell longer on this subject. I hope to have sufficiently 
elucidated my idea, although I would fain avow the embar- 
rassment under which I necessarily labour in this inquiry ; 
for, as the interesting nature of the subject, and the impos- 
sibility of borrowing from other writers just those results 
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which were necessaiy (as I know of none who proceed ex- 
actly from the same point of view)^ invited me^ on the one 
hand^ to expatiate at somewhat greater length ; on the other, 
the reflection that these considerations do not strictly belong 
to this subject^ bat are only sabordinate lemmas^ served to 
recall me within my appropriate limits. I have only to re- 
quest that such a difficulty be not forgotten, in regard to 
my subsequent observations. 

Although it is impossible to abstract the subject com- 
pletely, I have endeavoured hitherto to confine my remarks 
to sensnous impressions only as such. But the sensual and 
Spiritual are liuked together by a mysterious bond^ of which 
our hearts are distinctly conscious^ though it remains hidden 
from our eyes. To this double nature of the visible and 
invisible world — to the deep-implanted longing for the latter, 
coupled with the feeling of the sweet necessity of the former, 
we owe all sound and logical Systems of philosophy, truly 
based on the immutable principles of our nature, just as to 
the same source we are able to trace the most visionary and 
incoherent reveries. A constant eudeavour to unite these 
two Clements, so that each may rob as little as possible from 
the other, has always seemed to me the true end of wisdom. 
This sBsthetic feeling, in virtue of which the sensuous is to us 
a veil of the spiritual, and the spiritual the living priuciple 
of the World of sense, is everywhere unmistakable. The 
continual contemplation of this " physiognomy* ' of nature 
forms the true man. For nothing exercises such a vast in- 
fluence on the whole character, as the expression of the 
spiritual in the sensuous, — of the sublime, the simple, the 
beautiful in all the works of nature and products of art 
which Surround us. Here, too, we find the difference mani- 
fested between the energizing and other sensuous impres- 
sions. If the ultimate object of all our mortal striving is 
solely to discover, nourish, and re-create what truly exists in 
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ourselves and others^ althou^ in its original for ever invi- 
sible, — ^if it is the intuitive anticipation of this which so 
endears and consecrates each of its symbols in onr eyes^ then 
the nearer do we approach to this original essence in con- 
templating the image of its resüessly-impellent energy. We 
commune with it in a language which is indeed difficult^ and 
often misinterpreted^ bnt which often starües us with the 
surest gleams and premonitions of truth^ whilst the form 
and image of that energy are still more remote from that 
truth which we thus guess at. 

This is the pecoliai soil^ moreoyer, on which the beauti- 
fnl Springs up and flourishes^ and still more especially the 
sublime, which brings us yet nearer to Deity. The neces- 
sity for some purer satisfaction, fer removed in its objects 
&om all preconceived design and without conception, points 
out to man his descent from the invisible; and the feel- 
ing of his utter inadequateness to the surpassing fulness 
of the objecto blends together, in a union at once the most 
human and divine, infinite greatness with the most devoted 
humility. Were it not for his feeling for the beautiful, 
man would cease to love ihings for their own sake ; were 
it not for the sublime, he would lose that sense of dutiful 
Submission which disdains every recompense, and ignores 
unworthy fear. The study of the beautiful bestows taste ; 
that of the sublime (if it also may be studied, and the feeling 
and representation of it is not the fruit of genius) brings 
justly-balanced greatness. But taste alone, which must 
always repose on greatness as its basis (since it is only the 
great which requires measure, and only the powerful, com- 
posure), blends all the tones of a perfectly-adjusted being 
into exquisite harmony. It induces in all our impressions, 
even those which are purely spiritual, something so con- 
cordant, so composed, so concentrated into one focal point. 
Where taste is wanting, sensual desire is rüde and unre- 
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strained ; and althoagh withoat it^ scientific inquiries may 
be both acute and profound, there is no refinement^ no 
polish^ uothiug fruitful in their application. In generale 
where there is no taste, the greatest depth of thought and 
the noblest treasures of wisdom are barren and lifeless, and 
even the sublime strength of the moral will is shoni of all 
its graceful and genial blessing. 

To inquire and to create; — these are the grand centres 
around which all human pursuits revolve, or at least to these 
objects do they all more or less directly refer. Before in- 
quiry can fathom the very essence of things, or penetrate to 
the limits of reason^ it presupposes^ in addition to profun- 
dity, a rieh diversity and genial warmth of soul — the har- 
monious exertion of all the human faculties combined. It 
is the analytical philosopher alone, perhaps, who is able to 
arrive at his results through the calm, bat cold processes of 
reason. Bat real depth of thought and a mind which has 
found means to cultivate all its powers to an equal degree 
of perfection, are essentially necessary to discover the link 
which unites synthetical principles. Thus Kant, who, it 
may be truly said, was never surpassed in profoundness, will 
often be charged with a kind of dreamy enthusiasm when 
treating of morals or sesthetics, and has indeed been so 
accused ; but while I am willing to confess that there are 
passages (as, for example, his interpretation of the prismatic 
colours*) which, though rare, appear to indieate something 
of this nature, I am only led to deplore my own want of 
intellectual depth. To follow these ideas out, would natu- 
rally lead us to that difficult but interesting inquiry into the 

* 2nd Edit. (Berlin, 1793) p. 172. Kant calls the modifications of light in 
coloar a language whicb nature addresses to us, and which seems to have some 
deeper significance. " Thus the spotless whiteness of the lily seems to dis- 
pose the heart to ideas of innocence, and the other colours in their order from 
red to violet :— 1. To the idea of sublimity ; 2. Of courage ; 8. Of sincerity j 
4. Of kindliness; 6. Of homility; 6. Offirmneas; 7. Of tenderness." 

r 3 
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essential difference between the metaplijsician and the poet. 
And if a thorough re-investigation of this were not to re- 
verse, perhaps, my previous conclusions, I would limit my 
definition of the difference to this, that the philosopher con- 
cems himself with perceptions alone, and the poet, on the 
contrary, with sensations; while both require the same 
measure and cultivation of mental power. Bnt to establish 
this would lead me too far astray from my immediate sub- 
ject, and I trost to have shown already, by my previous argu- 
ments, that, even to form the calmest thinker, the pleasures 
of sense and fancy must have often played around the soul. 
But to pass from transcendental to psychological inquiries 
(where man as he appears is the object of our studies), would 
not he explore most deeply thö genus which is riebest in 
forms, and represent it most truly and vividly, to whose 
own sensations the fewest of these forms are stränge ? 

Hence it is that the man who is thus developed displays 
the füll beauty of bis character when he enters into prac- 
tical life — when, extemally and intemally, he enriches with 
a thousand new creations that which he has received. The 
analogy between the laws of plastic nature and those of in- 
tellectual creation, has been ahready noticed by a mind* of 
Singular power of penetration, and established by striking 
proofs. But perhaps bis exposition would have been still 
more interesting, and psychology enriched with the results 
of a more extended knowledge, if, instead of inquiring into 
the inscrutable development of the germ, the process of 
intellectual creation had been shown to be, as it were, the 
more exquisite flower and ethereal beauty of the corporeal. 

To extend our remarks : — with respect to the moral life, 
to that which seems to be the especial province of cold, 
abstract reason, we would observe that the idea of the sub- 
lime alone enables us to obey absolute and unconditional 
* F. V. Dalberg : Tom Bilden und Erfinden, 
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laws^ at ODce humanly^ through the medium of feeling, and 
divineJy and disinterestedly, through the utter absence of all 
ulterior reference to happiness or misfortune. The feeling 
of the insufficiency of human strength to the füll Perform- 
ance of the moral law^ the profound eonsciousness that the 
most virtuous is he only who feels most inly how unattain- 
ably high the law is exalted above him^ tend to inspire 
awe — a Sensation which seems to be no more shrouded in a 
corporeal veil than is necessary not to dazzle our eyes by the 
füll and immediate splendonr. Now^ when the moral law 
obliges US to regard every man as an end to himself^ it be- 
comes blended with that feeling for the beautiful which 
loves to animate the merest clay^ that even in it^ it may 
rejoice in an individual existence, and which receives and 
enfolds man all the more completely and lovingly in that 
it is independent of conception, and is not therefore limited 
to the few characteristics, which, though separate and single, 
are yet all that conception can embrace. 

The Union with the feeling for the beautiful seems as if it 
wouldampair the purity of the moral will, and it might, and 
indeed would, have this efi'ect, if this feeling itself were to 
become the sole motive to morality. But it will only claim 
the duty of discovering those more varied applications of 
the moral law which would otherwise escape the cold, and 
hence in such cases, rüder processes of reason ; and since 
we are not forbidden to receive happiness in such inti- 
mate union with virtue, but only to barter virtue for this 
happiness, it will also enjoy the privilege of bestowing on 
human nature its sweetest and dearest feelings. In ge- 
neral, the more I reflect on this subject, the less does this 
difference to which I refer appear to be either subtle or 
fanciful. However eagerly man may strive to grasp at en- 
joyment — however he may try to represent to himself a con- 
stant Union subsisting between happiness and virtue, even 
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under the most onfavoarable circamstances, his soul still 
remains alive to the grandear of the moral law. He cannot 
screeD himself from the influence and authority of this im- 
posing grandear over his actions^ and it is only ficom being 
penetrated with a sense of it, that he acts withont reference 
to enjoyment ; for he never loses the conscionsness that no 
misfortune whatever woold compel him to adopt another 
behavioor. 

It is, however, tme that the sonl only acquires this 
strength in a way similar to that we before described — only 
by a mighty internal pressure, and a manifold extemal 
struggle. But strength properly branches out, like its snb- 
stance, from man's sensuous natnre; and however seem- 
ingly remote, stiU reposes on that as its central stem. Now 
he who ceaselessly strives to exalt his facnlties, and to infuse 
into them new youth and vigonr by firequent enjoyment ; who 
often caUs in his strength of chanicter to aid him in assert- 
ing his independence of sensualism, while he endeavonrs 
to combine this independence with the most exquisite sus- 
ceptibility ; whose deep unerring sense unweariedly searches 
after the truth; whose just and delicate feeiing for the beau- 
tiful leaves no attractive form unnoticed; whose impulse 
to receive into himself his extemal perceptions, and to im- 
pregnate them with new issues — ^to transform all shapes 
of beauty into his own individuality, and fuse into each his 
entire being, — strives to generate new formsof beauty; — such 
a one may cherish the consoling conscionsness that he is in 
the true path to approach that ideal which even the boldest 
flight of fancy has ventured to point out to human aspira- 
tions. 

I have in this brief sketch endeavoured to show how in- 
timately sensualism, with all its beneficial consequences, is 
interwoven with the whole tissue of human life and pur- 
suits. Although such a topic is in itself somewhat foreign 
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to a political essay^ it was appropriate and even necessarj 
in the order of ideas adopted in this inquiry ; and in these 
remarks on sensualism^ I designed to advocate the justice 
of extending an ampler degree of freedom towards its mani- 
festations^ and of regarding its important iufluences with 
greater respect. Still, I would not blind myself to the fact 
that sensualism is also the immediate source of innumerable 
physical and moral evils. Even morally speaking, it is only 
beneficial in its Operation when it subsists in a just relation- 
ship with the exercise of the mental faculties ; it acquires 
a hurtful preponderance with a dangerous facility. When 
once the equilibrium is destroyed, human pleasure becomes 
degraded to mere animal gratification, and taste disappears, 
or becomes distorted into unnatural directions. At the 
same time, I would make the reservation with regard to this 
last expression, and chiefly with reference to certain one- 
sided opinions, that we are not to condemn anything as un- 
natural which does not exactly fulfil this or that purpose of 
nature, but only whatever frustrates its general ultimate 
design with regard to man. Now this is, that his nature 
should always be developing itself to higher degrees of per- 
fection, and hence, especially, that his thinking and suscep- 
tive powers should always be indissolubly united in just and 
proportionate degrees of strength. But again, a misrelation 
may arise between the process and order in which a man 
developes and manifests his powers, and the means of action 
and enjoyment aflforded by his peculiar position ; and this 
misrelation is a fresh source of evil. Now, according to 
our former principles, the State may not attempt to act 
upon the citizen's peculiar condition with any reference to 
positive ends. linder such a negative jpoUey, therefore, this 
condition of the Citizen would not acquire so definite and 
constrained a form, and its greater freedom (coupled with 
the fact that it would be chiefly influenced and directed in 
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that freedom bj the citizen's own ways of thinking and act- 
i^g) would already operate to lessen and remove that mis- 
relation. Still^ the fact that^ even under such a supposition^ 
the original danger would remain — a danger which is far 
from being unimportant or imaginary — might suggest the 
necessity of checking and opposing the corruption of morals 
by laws and State institutions. 

But even granting that such laws and institutions were 
efiectual^ their hurtfulness would keep pace with their acti- 
vity. A State> in which the Citizens were compelled or ac- 
tuated by such means to obey even the best of laws^ might 
be a tranquil^ peaceable^ prosperous State ; but it would 
always seem to me a multitude of well cared-for slaves^ 
rather than a nation of free and independent men^ with no 
restraint save such as was required to prevent any infringe- 
ments on right. There are^ doubtless, many methods of 
producing given actions and sentiments only; but none 
of these lead to true moral perfection. Sensual Impulses, 
urging to the commission of certain actions, or the continu- 
ing necessity of refraining from these, gradually come to en- 
gender a habit ; through the force of habit the satisfaction 
which was at first connected with these impulses alone, is 
transferred to the action itself ; the inclination, which at 
first only slurabered under the pressure of necessity, be- 
comes wholly stifled ; and thus man may be led to keep his 
actions within the limits of virtue, and to a certain extent 
to entertain virtuous sentiments. But neither is his spi- 
ritual energy exalted by such a process, nor his views of his 
destination and his own worth made clearer, nor does his 
will gain greater power to conquer the dictates of his rebel- 
lious desires ; and hence, he does not advance a single step 
towards true, actual perfection. They, therefore, who would 
pursue the task of developing man without any reference 
to external ends will never make use of such inadequate 
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means. For, setting aside the fact that coercion and guid- 
ance can never succeed in producing virtue^ they manifesÜj 
tend to weaken power ; and what are tranquü order and 
outward inorality without true moral strength and virtue ? 
Moreover, however great an evil immorality may be, we 
must not forget that it is not without its beneficial conse- 
quences. It is only through extremes that men can arrive 
at the middle path of wisdom and virtue. Extremes, like 
large masses shining afar off, must operate at a distance. 
In Order that blood be supplied to the most delicate rami- 
fications of the arteries, there must be copious sources in 
the larger vessels. To wish to disturb the order of nature 
in these respects, is to aequiesce in a moral, in order to pre* 
vent a physical evil. 

Moreover, I think we err in supposing that the danger of 
immorality is either so great or so urgent ; and while much 
that I have said tends more or less to establish this, the fol- 
lowing cönclusions may serve to give it additional confirma- 
tion : — 

1. Man is naturally more disposed to beneficent than self- 
ish actious. This we learn even from the history of savages. 
The domestic virtues have something in them so inviting 
and genial, and the public virtues of the Citizen something 
so grand and inspiring, that even he who is barely uncor- 
rupted, is seldom able to resist their charm. 

2. Freedom exalts power ; >and, as is always the collateral 
effect of increasing strength, tends to induce a spirit of libe- 
rality. Coercion stifles power, and engenders all selfish de- 
sires, and all the mean artifices of weakness. Coercion may 
prevent many transgressions ; but it robs even actions 
which are legal of a portion of their beauty. Freedom may 
lead ' to many transgressions, but it lends even to vices a 
less ignoble form. 

3. The man who is abandoned to himself arrives with 
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greater difficulty at just principles; but they manifest them- 
selves ineffaceably in bis actions. He who is designedly 
guided^ receives such principles with greater facility ; but 
still they give way before bis energies^ however much en- 
feebled. 

4. All political arrangements^ in that they have to bring 
a variety of widely-discordant interests into unity and har- 
mony^ necessarily occasion manifold collisions. From these 
coUisions spring misproportions between men's desires 
and their powers; and from these^ transgressions. The 
more active the State is, the greater is the number of these. 
If it were possible to make an accurate calculation of the 
evils which police regulations occasion, and of those which 
they prevent, the number of the former would, in all cases, 
exceed that of the latter. 

5. How far the strictest search into crimes actually com- 
mitted, the infliction of just, well-measured, but irremissible 
punishment, and the consequent rareness of moral impunity, 
are really practicable, has never yet been duly tried. 

I have now sufficiently shown, according to my views, 
how questionable is every eflfort of the State to oppose or 
even to prevent any dissoluteness of morals (in so far as it 
does not imply injury to individual rights) ; how few are 
the beneficial results to be expected from such attempts, as 
regards morality ; and how the exercise of such an influence 
on the character of a nation, is not even necessary for the 
preservation of security. 

If now, in addition to this, we bring forward the principles 
before unfolded, which disapprove of all State agency di- 
rected to positive aims, and which apply here with especial 
force, since it is precisely the moral man who feels every 
restriction most deeply ; reflecting, further, that if there is 
one aspect of development more than any other which owes 
its highest beauty to freedom, this is precisely the culture 
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of character and morals ; then the justice of the following 
principle will be sufficientlj manifest^ viz. that the State 
muHt wholly refrainfrom every attempt to operate directly or 
indirectly on the morals and character of the nation, other- 
tdse than as such a policy may hecome inevitable as a natu- 
ral comequence of its other ahsolutely necessary measures; 
and that every thing calculated topromote stech a design, and 
particularly all special supervision of education, religion, 
sumptuary laws, etc., lies wholly outside the limits of its 
legitimate activity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SOLICITCDE OF THE STATE FOR SECÜRITY MÖRE 
ACCURATELY AND POSITIVELY DEFTSED.— FÜKTHER DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE mEA OF SECÜRTIT. 

After having now completed the more important and diffi- 
cult portions of the present inqniiy, and approached nearer 
to the solatiou of the great problem which it involves, it 
becomes necessary to review its piogress up to this point^ 
and endeavour to sum up its resnlts. 

Firstlj^ then^ we have seen snfficient reasons for with- 
drawing the exercise of State solicitude from all such ob- 
jects as do not immediately relateto the external or internal 
securitj of its Citizens. In the second place^ this same se- 
curitj has been represented as the real object of political 
activity ; and, lastlj, it has been agreed, that no efforts are 
allowable for the promotion of this object which are de- 
signed to operate on the morals and character of the nation 
itself, or to impart or coanteract in them any definite direc- 
tion. To a certain extent, therefore, the question as to the 
proper limits of State agency appears to be already fully 
solved, seeing that the sphere of this agency is confined to 
the preservation of security ; and as to the means available 
for that purpose, still more narrowly restricted to those 
which do not interfere, for State ends, with the development 
of national character, or, rather, do not mould and fashion 
it with a view to those ends. For although, it is true, this 
definition is so far purely negative, yet that which remains 
after this abstraction of different departments of solicitude 
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IS of itself sufficiently distinct. That is, it is evident that 
political activity can only extend its influence to such ac- 
tions as imply a direct trespass on the rights of others ; to 
the task of deciding in cases of dispnted right ; to redress- 
ing the wronged, and punishing the wrong-doers. But the 
idea of security, — towards defining which nothing further 
has been observed than that it embraces security against 
the attacks of foreign enemies, and against the aggressive 
spirit of fellow-citizens, — is too wide and comprehensive not 
to require some more special exposition. For, just as there 
are great and important differences between the modifi- 
cations brought about by that advice which only seeks to 
persuade, and those consequent on importunate recommen- 
dation, and betvreen these and the influence of positive 
coercion; and just as the degrees of unfairness and injus- 
tice may vary, from actions exercised within the limits of 
one^s own right, but possibly hurtful to another, to those 
which likewise do not trespass those limits, but often or 
always tend to disturb some other in the enjoyment of his 
own, and again from these to actual encroachments on 
another's rightful property; just in like manner does the 
idea of security vary in extent and application, since we 
may understand it of security against some particular kind 
or degree of coercive influence, or against some certain ex- 
tent of wrong. Now this very Interpretation of the term 
security is of extreme importance ; and if it is received in a 
too vagae or, on the other band, too narrow and restricted 
sense, all iines and limits are confused ; while, without some 
distinct definition, it is impossible to re-adjust those limits 
and repair that confusion. 

Again, the active means to be entrusted to the State for 
the promotion of its ends, once determined, constitute the 
subject of a still more accurate and minute investigation. 
Por, although we have disapproved of any attempt on the 
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part of the State^ direcied to ihe reformatioii of morals^ 
there still remains^ in this respect, too large and indefinite 
a field for political enterprise. There has been but little 
decided^ for example, as to the bearing of restrictive enact- 
inents on those actions which immediatelj violate the rights 
of others ; and as to how far the State may proceed in pre- 
venting actaal criines by stopping up their sources^ not in 
the character of the Citizens, bat in the opportonities which 
facilitate their commission. Now, how far and dangerously 
it is possible to err in this respect, is already shown by the 
fact that the very solicitade for freedom has disposed more 
than one of singnlar jadgment and penetration, to make the 
State responsible for the whole welfare of its Citizens ; be- 
lieving that such a comprehensive arrangement woald serve 
to promote all free and spontaneous activity. I am there- 
fore ready to confess, in view of these c^nsiderations, that 
1 have as yet done nothing but separate such large tracts 
as lie clearly withoat the circle of political activity, and 
have not yet endeavoured to draw its precise demarcations ; 
more especially wherever its limits were questionable or 
unsettle<j. 

This therefore still remains to be done; and, even though 
I may not be whoUy successful in the attempt, it yet seems 
well for me to ascertain the reasons for the failure, and re- 
present the difficulties incident to the inquiry as clearly and 
fuUy as possible. And, in any case, I hope to conclude the 
subject in a short compass, as all the principles I require for 
the task have been already discussed and settled, as far as 
my abilities would allow. 

I call the Citizens of a State secure, when, living t/Ogether 
in the füll enjoyment of their dae rights of person and pro- 
perty, they are out of the reach of any external disturb- 
ance from the encroachments of others ; and hence I would 
call securitt/ (if the expression does not seem too brief for 
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distinctness) the aamrance of legal freedom. Now this se- 
curity is not of necessitj disturbed by all such actions as 
impede a man in the free exercise of his powers^ and in the 
füll enjoyment of all that belongs to him, bat only by those 
which do this unrightfully. This sense which we assign to 
the word^ and the definition just adapted to express it, are 
not to be supposed arbitrarily chosen and appended. Both 
foUow immediately from our previous conclusions ; and it is 
only with this sense of the term security, that our former 
reasoning can find application. For it is only actual viola- 
tions of right which require aiiy other power to counteract 
them than that which every individual himself possesses ; it 
is the prevention of such violations alone which is pure gain 
to true development, while every other manifestation of 
political enterprise throws nought but obstacles in its way ; 
and^ lastly^ it is this State-duty alone which has its source 
in the infallible precepts of absolute necessity, while every 
other is based on the shifting ground of a utility^ estimated 
according to weak and treacherous probabilities. 

Those whose security is to be preserved are, on the one 
hand^ all the Citizens, in perfect legal equality, and, on the 
other, the State itself. The extent of this latter object, or 
the security of the State, is determined by the extent of the 
rights assigned to it, and through these by the nature and 
extent of its aims. As I have hitherto argued, it may not 
demand security for anything save the power entrusted to 
its hands, and the resources allotted to its disposal. Pur- 
ther, it should not, with a view to this security, restrict the 
Citizen when, without violating any actual right (and hence, 
with the understanding that he is not bound to the State 
by any personal or temporary relation, as, for instance, in 
time of war), he would withdraw himself or his property 
jfrom the political Community. For the State organism is 
merely a subordinate means, to which man, the true end, is 
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Dot to be sacrifioed ; nnless sucb a colUsicni sboiild occor as 
that in which the indiridaal woald not be bonnd to snneB- 
der hiinself^ and yet the ooounanity would poaseas the right 
of taking bim as a sacrifioe. Moreover, according to onr 
fonner priociples^ the State is denied all positive soiticitiide 
for tbe citizen's welfare; and nothing can be neoessair in 
Order to prescrve security which tends precisely to rqipess 
freedom^ and along with it this very aecnrity itself. 

Disturbances of secority are occasioned either by aetions 
which violate in themselves the rights of others, or by those 
which only imply the apprehension of this in thdr consfr- 
quences. Now^ both these kinds oi action (with ootain 
jnodifications which will shortly occnpy onr attention) are 
to be prohibited by the State, and, as far as this can be done, 
prevented ; wheu once they are committed^ it mnst tiy to 
render them, as far as possible, innoxions, by estending 
legri redress for the wrong snstained^ and by ponishment, 
to lessen the frequency of such aetions in fatare. From the 
necessity for these dnties (to adhere to the terms nsnally 
employed), come police, civü and criminal laws. In addition 
to these, however, there comes another object nnder the 
general head of solicitade for security; and, on acoonnt of 
its peculiar nature, it requires a wholly distinct treatment. 
There is a class of Citizens to whom the principles we have 
unfolded (since they presuppose men to be in the enjoyment 
of their natural faculties) can only be accommodated with 
considerable modifications. I allude to those who have not 
yet arrived at the age of maturity, or who, through idiocy or 
mania, have not the use of their proper human powers. It 
is evident that the State must provide as well for the se- 
curity of such persons ; and as we can easily foresee, their 
peculiar position must require a special poliey to be adopted 
towards them. We must therefore, in the last place, con- 
sider the relation in which the State Stands to all infants 
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among its Citizens^ in character (to use the familiär expres- 
sion) of their chief guardian. 

Having before suflBciently treated of security against fo- 
reign enemies, I believe I have now succeeded in marking 
oul all the objects towards which the State is to direct its 
active solicitude. Far from pretending to penetrate at all 
profoundly into all the great and difficult sabjects I have 
enumerated, I shall be content to develope the fundamental 
principles in eaeh, as briefly as possible, and as far as comes 
within the scope of my present design. It is only when this 
has been done that we can regard our endeavour as complete 
— that we can suppose ourselves to have attempted to ex- 
baast the proposed question in all its important bearings, 
and to trace on all sides the proper boundary-lines of poli- 
tical activity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE SOLICITÜBE OF THE STATE FOR SECURITY WITH 
BESPECT TO ACTIONS WHICH DIRECTLY RELATE TO THE 
AGENT ONLY. (POLICE LAWS.) 

We now come to accompany man throughout all the com- 
plex and manifold relations which bis life in society pre- 
sents, and shall begin with considering the simplest of these, 
or that in which (although in nnion with others) man re- 
mains strictiy within the limits of what pertains to himself, 
and engages in nothing that refers immediately to the rights 
of others. It is to this aspect of the civil relations that the 
greater number of our so-called police, or preventive, laws 
are directed ; since, however indefinite this expression may 
be, it still conveys to us the general and important idea, that 
such laws relate to the means of averting violations of the 
rights of others, while they have nothing to do wifch the 
violations of such right which are actually committed. Now 
they either operate to restrict actions whose immediate con- 
sequences are calculated to endanger the rights of others ; 
or they impose limitations on those which usually end in 
transgressions of law ; or, lastly, they may design to deter- 
mine what is necessary for the preservation or efficient exer- 
cise of the political power itself. I must here overlook the 
fact that those regulations which do not relate to security, 
but are directed to the positive welfare of the Citizen, are 
most commonly classed under this head ; since it does not 
fall in with the System of division I have adopted. Now, 
according to the principles we have already determined, the 
State ought not to interfere with this, the simplest of human 
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relations, except where tliere are just grounds for appre- 
hending some violation of its owii rights, or those of its 
Citizens. And as to the rights of the State, it should here 
be borne in mind that such rights are granted only for 
the sake of protecting security. In no case, then, should 
prohibitive laws be enacted, when the advantage or disnd- 
vantage refers solely to the proprietor. Again, it is not 
enough to justify such restrictions, that an action should 
imply damage to another person ; it must, at the same time, 
encroach upon his rights. Bat this second position re- 
quires explanation. Right, then, is never infringed on but 
when some one is deprived of a portion of what properly 
belougs to him, or of his personal freedom, without, or 
against, his will. But when, on the coutrary, there occurs 
no such deprivation, — when one iudividual does not over- 
step the boundary of another's right, then, whatever disad- 
vantage may accrue to the latter, there is no diminution of 
privilege. Neither is there any such diminution when the 
injury itself does not follow until he who sustains it also 
becomes active on his side, and, as it were, takes up the 
action, or, at least, does not oppose it as far as he can, 

The ap'plication of these definitions is sufiBciently evident, 
and I will only pause to mention one or two remarkable 
examples. According to these principles then it will be 
Seen, that we cannot conceive the injustice of any actions 
which only create offence, and especially as regards religion 
and morals. He who utters or performs anything calculated 
to wound the conscience and moral sense of others, may 
indeed act immorally ; but, so long as he is not chargeable 
with obtrusiveness in these respects, he violates no right. 
The others are free to cut off all intercourse with such a 
person, and, should circumstances render this impossible, 
they must submit to the unavoidable inconvenience of as- 
sociating with men of uncongenial character; not forget- 

o 
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ting, moreover, that the obnoxious party may likewise be 
annoyed by the display of peculiar traits in them. Even a 
possible exposure to more positively hurtful influences, — as 
where the beholding this or that action^ or the listening to a 
particular argumenta was caiculated to impair the virtue, or 
mislead the reason and souiid seuse of others, — ^^would not be 
snfficient to justify restrictions on freedom. Whoever spoke 
or acted thus did not therein infringe directly on the right 
of any other ; and it was free to those who were exposed to 
the influence of such words and actions to counteract the 
evil impression on them sei ves with the strength of will and 
the principles of reason. Hence, then, however great the 
evils that may foUow from overt immorality and seductive 
errors of reasoning^ there still remains this excellent conse- 
quence, that in the former case the strength and resistive 
force of character, in the latter the spirit of toleration and 
diversity of view, are brought to the test, and reap benefit in 
the process. It is scarcely necessary to mention that in the 
instance I have just taken, I have confined my view to its 
influence on the security of the Citizens. For I have al- 
ready endeavoured to exhibit the relation of such actions to 
national morality, and to show what may or may not be 
allowed to the State with regard to them, on that ground. 

Since, however, there are many things of which the cor- 
rect decision requires a whoUy special knowledge, and since, 
in regard to these, security might be disturbed if any one 
should unthinkingly or designedly tum the ignorance of 
others to his own advantage, the Citizen should have the 
Option, in such cases, of applying to the State for counsel. 
The most striking instances of what I mean, — whether we 
consider the frequent necessity for such special knowledge, 
the difBculty attending just discrimination, or, lastly, the 
magnitude of the injury to be apprehended, — are furnished 
by those cases in which the professional Services of physi- 
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Clans and advocates are put in requisition. Now, in order 
to meet the wants and wishes of the nation in these respects, 
it is not only advisable but necessary that the State should 
examine into the qualifications of those who destine them- 
selves for such pursaits, provided they agree to submit 
themselves to its tests ; and, furnishing them with testimo- 
nials of fitness in case of a favourable issue of the inquiry, 
to acquaint the Citizens that they can only confide with cer- 
tainty in those who have thus been proved. Beyond this, 
however, the State may not proceed, or withhold from those 
who have declined or failed in examination the exercise of 
their avocation, and from the public the use of their Ser- 
vices. Weither should it be allowed to extend such super- 
vision to any other oecupations than those which are not 
designed to act on the internal, but only on the external life 
of man, and in which he is not himself required to co-ope- 
rate, but only to remain passive and obedient, and where the 
truth or falsity of results is the only thing of importance ; 
or, secondly, such regulations are proper in those cases 
where due discrimination requires the knowledge of some 
wholly special department, and is not attainable by the mere 
exercise of reason and the practical ability of judging, and 
further where the rarity of their occurrence renders the very 
seeking of advice difiScult. Should the State proceed further 
than is prescribed by this last limitation, it falls into the 
danger of rendering the nation indolent, inactive, and too 
much inclined to repose on the knowledge and judgment of 
others ; while, on the other band, the very want of positive 
assistance invites men rather to enrich their own knowledge 
and experience, and knits the Citizens together by a thousand 
intimate relations, inasmuch as they are left more exclusively 
dependent on each other. Should the State fail to observe 
the first limitation we have pointed out, that it is not to with- 
hold a man from the free exercise of his chosen pursuit be- 
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cause he has not submitted himself to its tests of capability, 
then, besides the evils just alluded to, all those hurtfal conse- 
quences will naturally foUow which we exposed in detail in 
the beginning of this essay. It is evident then — to choose 
another remarkable example illustrative of our present sub- 
jeet — that in the case of religious teachers State regulations 
cannot at all be applied. For as to what points of fitness 
should the State examine them ? In the belief of some par- 
ticular dogmas ? AVe have already fully shown that religion 
is in no way dependent on these. Should it grouiid its 
estimate on the degree of intellectual power in geueral ? In 
the teacher of religion, whose task it is to present things to 
bis audience in an intimate connection with their individual 
life, almost the sole point of importance is the relation be- 
tween his reason and theirs, — a consideration which already 
argues such an ä priori decision to be impossible. Should 
it judge then of moral character aud integrity ? For these 
there is no other test than that which is least adapted to the 
political function, viz. inquiry into the previous conduct and 
circumstances of the candidates, etc. Lastly, regulations of 
this nature — even in the cases we have ourselves approved 
— should, in general, only be adopted when the will of the 
nation demands them. For, of themselves, they are not 
even necessary araong free men, who are developed through 
the very circumstance of their freedom; and further, they 
might be constantly liable to serious abuse. As, in general, it 
is not my design to examine into single objects in detail, but 
rather to define the fundamental principles which embface 
all these in their application, I shall once more briefly indi- 
cate the only point of view from which I contemplate such 
regulations. The State, then, is not to concern itself in any 
way with the positive welfare of its Citizens, and hence, no 
more with their life or health, except where these are im- 
perilled by the actions of others ; but it is to keep a vigilant 
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eye on their security, thoagh only in so far as this might 
sufifer from the attempts of the designing to tum the igno-. 
rance of others to their own advantage. Still, in such cases 
of deception as that to which we refer, the victim of the 
imposture must necessarily have been persuaded into convic- 
tion ; and as in such relations the ilux and refiux of different 
modifying influences from one party to the other precludes 
the application of any general rule, and as the very liability 
to imposition which freedom opens out tends to discipline 
men's prudence and foresight, I esteem it more accordant 
with fundamental principles (in a thcory which is necessarily 
reraoved from practical application) to confine prohibitive 
laws to those cases only in which actions are done without 
the will of another, or still more, in direct Opposition to it. 
The general tenour of my arguments will serve to indicate 
the consistent treatment of other cases, should these pre- 
sent themselves*. 

While we have hitherto confined our attention only to 
the nature of those consequences, flowing from an actiou, 
which bring it under the Operation of State supervision, we 
have yet to inquire whether the mere prospective possibility 
of such consequences is sufficient to justify the restriction 
of given actions, or whether this is only requisite where 
those consequences foUow in the necessary course. Pree- 
dom may suffer if we adopt the former supposition ; if the 
latter, security may be endangered. It is therefore suffi- 
ciently clear that a raiddle path should be pursued ; but to 
give any general definition of this seems to me impossible. 

* It might appear that the cases here mentioned do not so much belong to 
the present chapter as to the iiext^ since they concern actions which refer im- 
mediately to others. Bat I have not here considered the case in which a 
physician actually treats a patient, or a lawyer really undertakes a suit ; but 
only of the choice of a means of gaining a livelihood in these respects. I 
only propose the qnestion whether the State shoold restrict such a choice ; 
and this choice alone does not relate directly to any one. 
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It is certain that the deliberation in such cases must be 
guided at once by considerations of tbe extent of the 
iDJury, and of the restrictions on freedom implied in the 
given law. Bat the proper estimation of these does not 
admit^ properly speaking, of any general rule ; and all cal- 
culations of probability are emineutly fallacious. Theory 
therefore can only point out these moments of deliberation. 
In the reference to practiee, I am of opinion that special 
circumstances should be chiefly regarded, and not so much 
the general cases ; and that only when Observation of the 
past and considerations of the preseut combine to represent 
a restriction as indispensable, should it ever be resolved 
on. The right of nature, when applied to the social life 
of a number of men, defines the boundary lines unmistak- 
ably. It condemns all actions in which, with his own 
fault, one man encroaches on the due province of another, 
and hence, includes all those cases in which the injury 
strictly arises from a blamable oversight, or where it is al- 
ways associated with the action, or with such a degree of 
probability in the consequence, that the agent either per- 
ceives it or at least becomes accountable by overlooking it. 
In all other cases the injury proceeds from chance, and of 
course the agent is not bound to repair its eflfects. Any 
wider application thau this, could only be gained from the 
tacit agreement of those living together ; and this is again 
something positive. But that the State should rest here 
seems justly questionable ; especially when we consider the 
importance of the injury to be apprehended, and the possi- 
bility of rendering the restriction imposed on freedom, only 
moderately hurtful to the Citizens. In such a case it is 
clear that the right is undeniable on the part of the State, 
since it is to provide for security, not only in so far as the 
enforcement of reparatiou is concerned where right has 
really been violated, but also in adopting means for pre- 
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venting such wrongs. A third person, moreover, can only 
decide according to external characteristics. It is therefore 
impossible for the State to wait to see whether the Citizens 
will fail in taking due precautions against dangeroas actions^ 
neither can it rely on the probability of their foreseeing the 
injury : where circumstances seem to represent the appre- 
hension as urgent^ it most rather restrict actions in them- 
selves harmless. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, we may be 
justißed in laying down the following principle: in order 
to jprovide for the security of its Citizens, the State must 
prohibit or restrict such actioiis, ref erring immediately to the 
agents ahne, as imply the infringement on otheri rights in 
their consequences, or encroach in these on their freedom or 
property without or against their will ; andfuriher, it must 
forhid or restiict tJiese actions when the probability of such 
consequences is fairly to be apprehended, — a probability in 
tohich it must necessarily consider the extent of the injury 
fearedy and on the other haiid the consequences of the re- 
striction on freedom implied in the law contemplated. JBe^ 
yond thisy every limitation of personal freedom is to be 
condemned, as wholly foreign to the sphere of the State* s 
activity, 

Since, according to the ideas I have unfolded, the pro- 
tection of the rights of others affords the only just ground 
for these restrictions, the necessity for them must natu- 
rally disappear when this ground no longer exists; and 
hence when — for instance, in most police-regulations — the 
danger extends only to the circuit of the Community, the vil- 
lage, the town, as soon as such a comraunity expressly and 
unanimously demands that these restrictions should be 
abolished. The State must then relax its efforts, and con- 
tent itself with punishing such injuries only as have oc- 
curred with an intentional or culpable violation of right. 
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For to put an end to strifes and dissensions among the 
Citizens is the only true interest of the State ; and to the 
promotion of this, the will of single Citizens, even though 
they are themselves the parties iujured, should never be al- 
lowed to oppose obstacles. If we suppose a Community of 
enlightened men, — ^fuUy instructed in their truest interests, 
and therefore mutualiy well-disposed and closely united to- 
gether, — we can easily imagine how voluntary contracts with 
a view to their security, would be entered into among them; 
contracts, for example, that this or that dangerous occupation 
or manufacture should be carried on only in certain places 
and at certain times, or even should be whoUy prohibited. 
Agreements of this kind are infinitely to be preferred to 
any State arrangements. For as it is the very persons who 
enter into such contracts who are most conscious of their 
necessity, and feel directly the advantage or disadvantage 
accruing from them, it is clear that they will not be easily 
formed without au evident want of such agreements ; that 
they will be far more rigidly observed, being voluntarily 
made ; that however considerable the restrictions they entail, 
they will have a less hurtful influence on the character, 
being the results of spontaneous activity ; and that, lastly, 
springing as they would from a certain spirit of benevolence 
and enlightenment, would still further contribute in their 
turn to increase and diffuse both. The best efforts of the 
State should therefore airn at bringing men into such a con- 
dition by means of freedom, that associations would arise 
with greater facility, and so supply the place of political 
regulations in these and manifold similar instances. 

I have not made any mention here of such laws as im- 
pose positive duties on the Citizens, or the sacrifice or Per- 
formance of anything either for the State or for each other, 
though there are such laws everywhere among us. But, apart 
from that application of his powers which every Citizen, 
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where it is necessarj, owes to the State (concerning which 
I shall have to speak hereafter), I do not esteem it good 
that the State should compel any one to do anything to 
gratify the wish or further the interests of another, even 
thoagh he should receive the amplest compensatioD. For 
as everjthing and every pursuit, from the infinite diversity 
of human dispositions and desires, confers on each such 
various and inestimable benefits, and as these benefits may 
likewise vary infinitely in interest, importance, and neces- 
sity, the decision as to which good of the one, and which of 
the other, should be chosen as equivalent (though its diffi- 
culty should not deter us from it), is always attended with 
something harsh, and seems like passing sentence on the 
feelings and individuality of another. For this reason, 
moreover, that we cannot make any exact Substitution ex- 
cept where the things in question are exactly of the same 
kind, real compensation is often utterly impossible, and can 
scarcely even be determined by a general ruie. 

In addition to these injurious consequences of the best 
of laws of this kind, there is always, moreover, an implied 
facility of possible abuse. 

Further, the consideration of security (which alone 
rightly prescribes the sphere of State agency) does not 
render such regulations generally necessary, since every 
case in which this necessity occurs must be strictly excep- 
tional: men, moreover, become raore kindly disposed to- 
wards each other, and more prompt to render mutual as- 
sistance, the less they feel their self-love and sense of free- 
dom to be wounded by an actual right of coercion on the 
part of others; and even though the mere humour and 
whoUy groundless obstinacy of a man may happen to thwart 
an excellent undertaking, such an event is not sufficient to 
require that the power of the State should be thrown into 
the contest. In the physical world, it does not shatter 
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every rock to pieces that jois out on ihe paih of the Wan- 
derer. Obstacles serve to stimulate energy^ and discipline 
forethooght ; none aselessly obstruct^ save those which arise 
from human injustice ; but that obstinacy is not such an 
impediment which may indeed be bent by the force of laws 
in Single cases, but can only be removed by the blessed in- 
fluences of freedom. These reasons, of which a brief sum- 
mary is all that can be given here^ seem yet sufficient to 
make ns yield to iron necessity alone ; and the State sbould 
content itself with secnring to men their natural right to 
sacrifice the &eedom and property of another in order to 
avert their own ruin. 

Lastly^ there are many police laws framed to meet actions 
which are performed^ it is true^ within the limits of the agent^s 
right, but that not his exclusively, it being shared in con- 
junction with others. In such cases, restrictions on free- 
dom are evidently far less questionable; as in property that 
is common, every Joint proprietor has the right of gainsay. 
Such common property we have, for instance, in roads, in 
rivers flowing through different properties, in Squares and 
streets of towns. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

i 

ON THE SOLICITUDE OF THE STATE FOR SECURITY WITH 
RESPECT TO SUCH OF THE CITIZENS' ACTIONS AS RE- 
LATE DIRECTLY TO OTHERS. (CIVIL LAWS.) 

The subject to which we have now to direct our attention, 
or the consideration of actions which relate immediately to 
others, although it is in general more complicated than the 
last, does not imply so much difficulty as regards the prä- 
sent inquiry. For where rights are infringed on by such 
actions, it is clearly the duty of the State to restrict them, 
and compel the agents to repair the injury they have inflict- 
ed. But according to the position we endeavoured to en- 
force in a preceding chapter, these actions do no violence to 
right except when they deprive another of ä part of his 
freedom or possessions without, or against, his will. When 
any one has sufifered wrong, he has a right to redress; but 
when once, as a member of a Community, he has trans- 
ferred his private revenge to the State, to nothing more. 
He, therefore, who has committed the wrong is bound to 
restore to him who has sustained it, all of which he has 
been deprived ; or, should this be impossible, to make suf- 
jScient amends, standing security for this to the fall extent 
of his means and of all that his powers may enable him to 
acquire. To deprive a man of his personal liberty, — as is 
practised, for instance, in the case of insolvent debtors, — can 
only be admitted as a subordinate means, where otherwise 
the creditor should run the risk of losing the debtor's future 
earnings. Now while the State is not to refuse any just 
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means of redress to the person injured, it must take care 
that a spirit of revenge does not turn this fair demand into 
a pretext for injustice. This seems the raore necessary 
when we reflect, first, that in a state of nature the person 
originally committing the wrong would resist him who 
sought satisfaction, should he trespass the confines of right 
in his eagerness for revenge ; whereas here, the irresistible 
authority of the State comes in to check further retaliation; 
and secondly, that general definitions (which are always 
necessary when a third is to decide) invariably tend to en- 
courage the pretext before-nientioned. The imprisonmeut 
of debtors therefore might seem to require still further ex- 
ceptions, as the greater number of laws relating to them 
allow. 

Actions which are undertaken by mutual agreement are 
exactly similar to those which a man performs of himself, 
without immediate reference to others, and I have only to 
repeat of them what I have already observed of the latter. 
There is one class of such actions, however, which requires 
whoUy special regulations; I mean those which are not 
concluded at once, but extend in their Operation to the 
future. Under this head come promises or engagements 
which impose perfect duties on the parties to the engage- 
ment, whether it be mutual or not. By these, portions of 
property are made over from one person to another ; and if 
the party transferring it retracts from his engagement by 
trying to recover what has been transferred, security is dis- 
turbed. It is therefore one of the most importaut dutieß 
pertaining to the State to see that such engagements are 
binding. But the restraint which every engagement im- 
poses is then only just and salutary, when, firstly, the im- 
plied limitation extends to him alone who enters into it ; 
and secondly, when he has in general, and at the time of 
the engagement, acted with a proper capacity of reflection. 
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and exercised a free power of decision. Wherever such is 
not the case, coercion is as unjust in pnnciple as it is per- 
nicious in its effects. On the one hand, also, the delibera- 
tion as regards the future can never be perfectly just and 
complete; and on the other, there are many obligations con- 
tracted, of a nature to impose such fetters on liberty, as 
prove serious hindrances to the man's complete develop- 
ment. Hence there devolves a second duty on the State — 
to refuse the support of the law to such engagements as 
are contrary to right, and to take all necessary precautions 
(consistent with the security of property) to prevent a mo- 
ment's want of reflection from entailing such restrictions 
on a man as to retard or prevent his ovtu perfect develop- 
ment. It comes within the provincc of juridical theories, 
to detail all that is necessary for the validity of contracts or 
engagements. It only remains for me to observe, with re- 
gard to their objects, that a State, to which (according to 
OUT former principles) nothing beyond the solicitude for 
security is allowed, may not regard any other objects as 
exceptional save those which are already shown to be 
such by general considerations of right, or by the solicitude 
for security. Of this class we may notice the foUowing 
cases, as being the most remarkable : — 1. When the party 
promising cannot transfer any right of coercion witliout 
making himself a tool for the designs of others — as, for ex- 
ample, in every contract which ends in the slavery of the 
person contracting; 2. Where the party promising has no 
power to graut what is promised, according to its very na- 
ture — as is the case, for instance, in all matters of feeling 
or belief; 3. When the promise in itself, or in its implied 
consequences, is either incompatible with, or dangerous to, 
the rights of others, in which case the principles established 
in our last chapter are here also strictly applicable. Now 
the difference between these cases is this, that in the first 
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and second the State must only refuse the right of coer- 
cion provided bj its laws, without preventing the formation 
or execation of such engagements^ in so far as this execa- 
tion is matual; while, in the last instance we have men- 
tioned^ it not only can^ bat must^ forbid the very act of 
engagement itself. 

Still, even where there is notbing to be objected to the 
validity of a contract, the State should have the power of 
lessening the restrictions which men impose on one another, 
even with their own consent, and (by facilitating the release 
from such engagements) of preventing a moment^s decision 
from hindering their freedom of action for too long a period 
of life. When, however, a mere transfer of things is im- 
plied in the contract, without any other personal relation, I 
do not consider such a course to be advisable. For, firstly, 
these are seldom of such a kind as to lead to a lasting re- 
lation between the contracting parties ; secondly, limitations 
directed to such engagements tend to disturb, far more 
hurtfuUy, the security of negotiations ; and lastly, for many 
reasons, but chiefly with respect to the exercise of judge- 
ment and strength of character, it is well that the word 
once given should be irrevocably binding ; so that such an 
Obligation should never be removed except where this is 
really necessary, and that such a necessity does not occur 
in the case of a transfer of things, is evident from the con- 
sideration that however they may hinder certain manifes- 
tations of human activity, they seldom tend to weaken the 
force of energy itself. But wdth contracts which render 
personal Performance a duty, or still more with those which 
produce proper personal relations, the case is wholly diflPe- 
rent. With these, coercion operates hurtfuUy on man's 
noblest powers ; and since the success of the pursuit itself 
which is to be conducted in accordance with the contract, 
is more or less dependent on the continuing consent of the ^ 
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parties^ a limitation of such a kind is in them productive of 
less serious injury. When therefore such a personal rela- 
tion arises from the contract as not only to require certain 
Single actions, but, in the strictest sense, to affect the per- 
son, and influence the whole manner of his existence ; where 
that which is done or left undone is in the dosest depend- 
ence on internal sensations; the Option of Separation should 
always remain open, and the step itself shonld not require 
any extenuating reasons. Thus it is with matrimony. 

Where the relation is indeed less intimate, while the 
personal liberty is still narrowly restricted, I am of opiuion 
that the State should fix a time (the length of which must 
be determined by the importance of the restriction on the 
one band, and on the other by the nature of the pursuit) 
during which none of the parties should be allowed 'to* de- 
tach themselves without mutual consent ; but that after its 
expiration, the contract, unless renewed, should not remain 
binding, even though the parties, in concluding the engage- 
ment, had abandoned the advantage to which such a law 
would entitle them. For although such a provision might 
seem to be nothing more than a boon of the law, and not to 
be enforced more than any other similar privilege, the course 
we suggest does not debar any one from entering into a 
lifelong contract, but guards against the possibility of con- 
strained Performance of an engagement, when such con- 
straint would be injurious to the individuaFs highest aims. 
And indeed it is the less a mere boon in this, that the cases 
I have quoted, and especially matrimony (as soon as free- 
wiU no longer accompanies that relation), differ only in de- 
gree from that in which one party surrenders himself as a 
mere tool into the hands of others, or rather is made a tool 
by the other to further his designs ; and the competence to 
determine generally in these the boundary between just and 
unjust constraint, cannot be refused to the State, that is, to 
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the common will of societj; since it woold onlj be possible 

in special cases to decide accuratelj and tnithfnlly where 

the limitation arising from a contract was such as actaallj 

to render him who has changed bis wishes^ a mere tool of 

the otber. Lastly, it cannot be called imposing a boon, 

when we do awaj with the power of resigning it hj antici- | 

pation. ^ 

The fundamental principles of right themselves establish 
it^ and it has been alreadj expresslj laid down, that no one 
can make a valid contract, or, in general, enter into anj 
engagement with regard to aujthiiig save that which is 1 

really bis property, that is, bis actions or bis possessions. ' 

It is evident moreover that tlie chiei solicitude of the State 
for the security of its Citizens (in so f ar as this is affected 
by the Operation of contracts or engagements), consists in 
watching and maintaining the observance of this principle. 
Still tbere are certaiii entire departments of transaction to 
which this fandamentai rule has not been applied. Such, 
for example, are all dispositions of property to be observed 
after the death of the disposer, whether they be made di- 
rectly or indirectly, incidentally in another contract or in a 
special contract or testament, or in any disposition of what- 
ever nature. Eight of any kind can only relate immediately 
to the person : its relation to things is only conceivable in 
so far as these are connected with the person by actions. 
With the decease of the person, therefore, this right is also 
at an end. Hence, as long as he lives, man is free to dis- 
pose of his things as he pleases, to alienate them in part or 
altogether — their substance, use, or possession ; and further, 
to limit his actions and the employment of his means by an- 
ticipation, according as he thinks good. Bat he is in no 
respect entitled to define, in any way binding on others, 
what shall be done with his property after his decease, or to 
determine how its future possessor is to act or not. I wiU 
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not here stay to exaraine the objections wliich may be urged 
against these positions. The reasons on both sides have been 
already safficiently exhausted in the well-known question of 
the validity of testaments according to natural right ; and 
the point of right is, on the whole, of less iinportance in 
this case, as the competence of the whole society to attach 
that vahdity to testamentary dispositions which they would 
otherwise want, is clearly unqaestionable. But as regards 
the practical extension afforded to testaments according to 
the System of our common law, (which, in this particular at 
least, unites the subtlety of the Eoman jurisconsults with 
the love of power so eminently characteristic of the feudal 
System) — as regards this extension, they operate at once 
to restrict that freedom which is essential to human deve- 
lopment, and so run counter to every principle we have 
unfolded. For they furuish the principal means through 
which one generation succeeds in prescribing laws to 
auother — through which abuses and prejudices, not likely 
otherwise to survive the causes which rendered their growth 
inevitable, or their existence indispensable, continue strong 
and living by inheritance, from Century to Century ; lastly, 
through which it comes, that instead of man giving their 
proper form and character to thiugs, these latter, on the con- 
trary, bring man under their. subjection. Further, they di- 
vert man^s views, beyond all eise, from true power and its 
development, and direct them exclusively to external fortune 
and possessions ; since these are clearly the only means of 
securing obedience to their wishes after death. Finally, the 
arbitrary power of disposing property by testament is often, 
iiay generally, made subservient to man^s less worthy pas- 
sions of pride, vanity, desire for dominion, etc., of which 
we are the more assured when we observe that it is not the 
hast or wisest of men who avail themselves of this power : 
while the wise are not solicitous to arrange anything for a 
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length of time, the individual circumstances of whicli they 
are too shortsighted to foresee, the good^ so far from eagerlj 
seekiug for such opportunities^ are too glad not to find an 
occasion which compels them to impose limits on the will of 
others. Too often, even, the considerations of secresy and 
of seeurity against the censure of the world may induce men 
to make dispositions which otherwise very shame had sup- 
pressed. These reasons may serve to show the necessity 
of guarding against the dangers which may follow to the 
Citizens from the practice of testamentary dispositions. 

But what is to supply the place of such dispositions of 
property if (as principle strictly demands) the State were 
wholly to abolish the right of making them ? As the ne- 
cessary preservation of order and tranquillity precludes the 
possibility of any one taking possession, there clearly re- 
mains nothing but an hereditary succession. oä intestato to 
be decided by the State. But to transfer to the political 
power such a mighty positive influence as it would acquire 
by the right of settling this hereditary succession, and by 
utterly abolishing the personal will of the ancestor, is for- 
bidden by the principles we have already agreed upon. The 
close connection which subsists between laws on succes- 
sion ab intestato with the political Constitution of States 
has been frequently observed ; and this source of influence 
might be employed to further other designs. On the whole, 
the manifold and ever-varying plans and wishes of individual 
men are to be preferred to the uniform and unchangeable 
will of the State. And we should remember, further, that 
whatever evils may flow from the practice of testamentary 
dispositions, it seems hard to deprive man of the innocent 
joy which attends the thought of continuing to do good with 
his means even after death ; and although this feeling, it is 
true, begets an excessive solicitude for property, when too 
much encouraged, the utter absence of it might lead per- 
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baps to the opposite evil. The liberty too, which men enjoy, 
of leaving their means beliind them according to their own 
free disposal^ creates a new bond of union among them, 
which, though oftea the source of abäse, may yet be attended 
with the happiest results. Aud indeed the whole tenour of 
the ideas and arguments anfolded in this essay might fairly 
be redueed to this, that white they would break all social 
fetters asander, they discover a thousand new and closer 
ties to reunite the web of human union, with the force of far 
deeper and more lasting sympathies. He who is isolated is 
no more able to develope himself than he who is bound by 
enthralhng fetters. Lastly, it differs little whether a man 
really gives away what belongs to him at the very hour of 
death, or bequeaths it by will ; and to the form6r he has an 
undoubted and iualienable right. 

The contradiction seemingly involved in the reasons here 
advanced on both sides of the question, is reconciled when 
we remember that the dispositions of a testament admit of 
two kinds of settlement : — 1. Who shall be the next heir to 
the property bequeathed? 2. How is he to manage it; to 
whom it is to be willed in turn, and, in general, what is to 
be done with it for the future ? — ^and when we perceive that 
all the disadvantages above euumerated apply exclusively to 
the latter determination, wlüle all the contrasting advantages 
flow only frora the former. For if the laws have only pro- 
vided, by determining the portion due to his family* (as 

♦ This restriction on the power of bequeathing property, althoogh it re- 
mains ia other nations, is no longer a part of the law of England. For the 
exact uatnre aud history of this limitation, the reader is referred to Black- 
8tone*8 Commentaries, book ii. eh. 32. Qaoting Glanvil, he says that " by 
the common law, as it stood in the reign of Henry the Second, a man's goods 
wcre to be divided into three equal parts, of which one went to his heirs or 
Uneal descendants, another to his wife, and the third was at his own disposal : 
or, if he died without a wife, he might then dispose of one moiety, and the 
other went to his children ; and so, e converso, if he had no children the wife 
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indeed they must so determine), that no testator can be 
guilty of real wrong or injustice, it seems as if the mere 
kindlj wish to gratify, even after death^ would leave no es- 
pecial danger to be apprehended. The principles, moreover, 
by which men are guided in such aetions will evidently be 
much the same at any giveu time, and nearly universal in 
their application ; and the frequency or rarity of testaments 
will, in any period, serve to show the legislator whether the 
Order of succession ab intestato which he has introduced, be 
still appropriate or not. It might perhaps, then, be advisable 
to make a corresponding division of the State measures 
which relate to testaments, according to the twofold charac- 
ter of the objects we have noticed as embraced by them ; 
that is, to allow every man, on the oue hand, to determine 
who shall inherit his fortune after his death, subject only to 
the limitatioQ as regards the portion due to his family, but 
to forbid him, on the other, to enjoin in any way whatever 
how it shall be raanaged or employed. Now it is certain 
that the first of these privileges, which we suppose to be 
allowed by the State, might be seriously abused, and made 
the very means of doiug that which it would prohibit. But 
it should be the object of the legislator to endeavour to ob- 
viate this abuse by special and precise regulations. This is 
not the place to enter into a füll exposition of this subject, 
but I may propose the foUowing as convenient examples of 

was entitled to one moiety, and lie might bequeath the other ; bat if he died 
without either wife or issue, the whole was at his own disposai. The sharea 
of the wife and children were called their reasonable parts ; and the writ de 
raiionadili parte bonorum was given to recover them." This right to the 
rationabilie pars still continaes to be the general law of Scotland. By this a 
man's movables are diWded into three parts: — 1. The Deaä's pari ; 2. The 
mdow'tpart, or jus relicta ; 8. The Baims* pari, or jus legitimum, a phrase 
which approaches the German word ' Pfliehttheil/ which I have been obliged 
to render by a paraphrase. (See Burton's ' Manual of the Law of Scotland ;' 
Private Law, p. 106.) — Te. 
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sach regnlations : that the heir, in order that he be reallj 
the heir^ be marked out by no express condition to be faU 
fiUed after the death of the testator ; that the testator noini- 
nate onlj the next heir to his possessions and never a sab- 
seqaent one^ since by this process the liberty of the first 
would be restiicted ; that the testator have the power of ap- 
pointiiig several heirs^ bat must do this in a direct waj ; 
that he be allowed to divide a thing aecording to its extent, 
bat never with respect to the rights connected with it — as, 
for instance^ sabstance and nsufruct^ etc. From these flow 
manifold inconveniences and limitations of freedom^ as also 
from the idea connected with them^ that the heir is the re- 
presentative of the testator, — an idea which (like so many 
others which have since become so extremely important) 
is fonnded, I believe, on a formality of the Bomans, and 
therefore on the necessarily imperfect arrangement of the ju- 
ridical Constitution of a people who were only in process of 
formation. But we shall be able to rid ourselves of all these 
falser notions if we keep the position distinctly in view, that 
nothing further is to be granted to the testator than, at the 
most, to appoint bis heir; and that the State, while it should 
assist the latter to secure possession when bis appointment is 
valid, must not lend its aid to the enforcement of any dispo- 
sition on the part of the testator extending beyond this. 

In case no heir has been appointed by the dying person, 
the State must arrange au order of succession ah inteüato. 
But it does not come within my present design to develope 
the principles on which such an arrangement should proceed, 
nor of those which relate to the portion always due to the 
testator's family : I will content myself with observing, that 
the State should not have scope afforded it for the further- 
ance of its own positive aims in these, as in the other regn- 
lations we have considered — as in raaintaining the splendour 
and prosperity of families, or the opposite extreme, of dis- 
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sipating large fortanes by increasing the number of inheri- 
tors ; bat that it must always act in accordance with ideas 
of right, which are restricted in this case to the limits of the 
former co-proprietorship in the testator^s lifetime, and raust 
thas give the first claim to the family, the next to the mu- 
nicipahty*, etc. 

Yery closely connected with the subject of inheritance is 
the question as to how far contracts between liviug persons 
may be transmitted to their heirs. We shall find the answer 
to this question in the principle we have already established : 
this is, that a man during lifetime may restrict his actions 
and alienate his property just as he pleases, but is not al- 
lowed to limit the actions of his heir after his own death, or, 
under such circumstances to make any other disposition 
except such as would secure a valid succession to his pro- 
perty. Hence all those obligations must pass over to the 
heir and must be fulfiUed towards him, which really include 
the transfer of a portion of the property, and which therefore 
have either lessened or augmented the means of the testator ; 
but, on the other band, none of those obligations remain 
which have either simply consisted in actions of the testator, 
or related solely to his person. But, even after having made 
these limitations, there still remains too great danger of 
entangling the descendants in relatious which are binding, 
by means of contracts concluded in the lifetime of the tes- 
tator. For rights can be alienated as well as separate lots 
of property, and such alienations must necessarily be bind- 
ing on the heirs, who cannot come into any other position 
than that which has been held by the testator; and thus 

* I have been much indebted in the above remarks to the speech of Mira- 
beaa on this subject ; and should have avaüed myself still fortber of his rea- 
soDing, had not he proceeded from a wholly diflferent point of view from. 
that adopted in this inqniry. (See ' Collection Complete des Travaux de M. 
Mirabeau TAin^ ä TAssemblee Nationale/ tom. v. pp. 498-524.) 
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the several possession of divided rights in one and the same 
thing, invariably leads to oppressive personal relations. It 
might therefore be advisable, if not necessary, for the State 
to prohibit the extension of such contracts beyond the life- 
time of the persons concluding them, or, at least, to facilitate 
the means for effecting a real division of property, where 
such a relation has once arisen. To enter into fuUer details 
to be observed in such an arrangement, does not come within 
my present design; and this is the less necessary when I con- 
sider that it should not be based so much on general prin- 
ciples, as determined by single laws, having distinct reference 
to single contracts. 

The less a man is induced to act otherwise than his wish 
suggests or his powers permit, the more favourable does his 
Position as a member of a civil Community become. If, in 
view of this truth (around which all the ideas advanced in 
this essay properly revolve), we cast a glance at the field of 
civil jurisprudence, there seems to me, among other import- 
ant objects, one that especially claims attention; I mean 
those societies which we are accustomed to denote as aggre- 
gate corjaorations. As they are always characterized by a 
unity, independent of the number of members who compose 
them, — a unity which, with unimportant modifications, main- 
tains itself through a long series of years, — ^they produce in 
tbe end all those hurtful consequences which have been ob- 
served to flow from the practice of testamentary dispositions. 
For although, with us, much of their hurtfulness proceeds 
frora an arrangement not necessarily connected with their 
nature, — namely, the exclusive privileges now expressly ac- 
corded them by the State, and now tacitly sanctioned by 
custom, and from which they often become real political 
bodies, — still they are essentially calculated of themselves to 
introduce many inconveniences. But these only arise when 
the nature of their Constitution either forces on all the mem- 
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bers certain applications of the common means^ or, at least, 
by the necessity for unanimity^ allows the will of the majority 
to be fettered by that of the minority. Still, uuions and 
associations, so far from producing injarious consequences 
of themselves, are one of the sarest and most appropriate 
means for promoting and accelerating human development. 
All that we should expect therefore from the State would be 
au anrangement, that every corporation or association should 
be regarded simply as a union of the constituent members at 
any given time; and hence, that all obstacles be removed 
which would prevent them deciding in any given case, on 
the application of their common means according to the 
majority. It only remains to provide that those on whom 
the society really depends should be considered as members, 
and not those only who are connected with it as instruments 
and accessories, — a confusion which has often occurred, 
and especially in decisions on the rights of the clergy; 
where the rights of the clergy have sometimes been mis- 
taken for those of the Church. 

From the reasons I have brought forward I would there- 
fore deduce the foUowing principles : — 

Where man does not conßne Aimse^to the immediate pro- 
vince of his oton powers and property, hut performs actions 
relating directly to others, the solicitude fo-r security imposes 
on the State thefollowing duties : — 

1. As regards those actions which are done without, or 
against, the will of another, it must prohibit any wrong to 
the latter in the enjoyment of his powers or the possession 
of his property ; further, should he have actually sustained 
injury in these respects, it must compel him who has com- 
mitted the wrong to give redress, while it prevents the suf- 
ferer fronuwreaking his private revenge on the other, upon 
this or any other pretext. 

2. Those actions which are undertaken with the free con- 
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sent of the second party must be confined within the same 
(and not narrower) restrictions, as those which have already 
been prescribed in the case of actions relating to the agent 
only. 

8. If of those actions already specified there are some 
from which fature rights and obligations arise between the 
parties (single or mutual engagements, contracts, etc.), the 
State must protect the right of enforcement where it de- 
pends on what has been agreed on with due capacity for 
deliberation, so long as it refers to objects within the dis- 
posal of the transferring party, and has been transferred 
with fall power of decision ; bat this in no case where the 
latter conditions are wanting, or where a third person would 
be unjustly restricted without or against his wül. 

4. Even in the case of valid contracts, if such personal 
obligations, or, still more, such a continuing personal relation 
foUows as is calculated to impose narrow restrictions on 
freedom, the State must facilitate a release from the con- 
traet, even against the will of one party, and always accord- 
ing to the degree of its hurtful limitations on internal deve- 
lopment. Hence, in cases where the discharge of the duties 
arising from the relation is closely interwoven with the 
inner sensations, it must always grant the power of uncondi- 
tional release ; but wherever (the limitation still being some- 
what narrow) this connection is not so intimate, it must allow 
the power of withdrawal after the lapse of a certain time, 
this time to be determined accordiug to the importance of the 
limitation and the nature of the pursuit. 

5. If any one is desirous of disposing of his fortune in 
the event of his death, it might be deemed advisable to 
allow him to appoint his immediate heir, but without any 
condition being appended to limit the inheritor's power of 
disposing of the fortune accordiug to his views and wishes. 

6. It is necessary however to prohibit all further disposi- 
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tioDS of tbis natnre^ to decide on some order of succession 
ab inUaiaio, and to affix the portion dae to the testator's 
üuiiily. 

7. Althoagh contracts ooncladed by living peisons pass 
OTer to their heirs, and must be falfilled towards tbem^ in- 
aamuch as they modify what is left behind, the State shoold 
not only prevent the farther extension of this principle^ but 
it woold be expedient to limit eertain Single contracts which 
give rise to intimate and lestrictive relations between the 
parties (as^ for instance^ the division of rights in one thing 
among several persons) to the period of life only ; or^ at 
least, to facilitate their dissolution by the heirs of one or the 
other party. Yot althoagh the same reasons do not apply 
as in the previons case of personal relations, yet the will of 
the heirs is less free, and the continoance of the relation in- 
definitely long. 

Shoold I have snoceeded in fally conveying my views by 
the recapitolation of these principles, they will serve to point 
ont the true conrse to be pursaed in all those cases which 
relate to the provisions for secority designed by civil legis- 
lation. It is for this reason, for instance, thati have omitted 
all mention, in this recapitolation, of those incorporate 
bodies to which I referred ; siuce, according to the origin 
of soch societies in testament or contractu they are to be 
jodged of by the principles established with respect to these. 
I canoot help feeling, however, that the very nomber and 
variety of the cases which come uuder the head of civil law, 
forbid my priding myself on any presomed soccess in this 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE SOLICITUDE OF THE STATE FOR SECURITY AS 
MANIFESTED IN THE JURIDICAL DECISION OF DISPUTES 
AMONG THE CITIZENS. 

That on which the mutaal security of the Citizens chiefly 
depends is the entire transfer to the State of all that con- 
cems the redress of wrongs. Along with this transfer the 
datj is imposed upon the State of secaring to the Citizens 
that which they could not obtain of themselves ; hence, of 
deciding on right where it comes ander dispute^ and far- 
ther of protecting him on whose side the right is found to 
be. 

In so doing the State simply takes the place of the Citizens, 
withoat the admixture of any interest of its own. For se- 
curity is never really violated when he who is wronged is 
willing, or has reasons, to waive his right of redress ; but 
only when he who suffers, or believes himself to suffer, 
wrong, will not patiently put up with it. Nay, even if ig- 
norance or indolence should bring men to neglect their 
personal rights, the State should not interfere to counteract 
this of its own pleasure. It may be considered to have 
discharged its sufflcient duty when it has not furnished oc- 
casion for such errors by obscure and complicated laws, or 
by such as have not been properly made known. These 
considerations also apply to all means adopted by the State 
to solve the exact question of right in cases where redres» 
is sought. That is, it must not advance a single step fur- 
ther in its investigation into the true nature of the case. 
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than accords with the wish of the parties conoemed. Hence, 
the first principle of everj judicial proceeding should be, 
never to institate a search to discover the tmth absolutely 
and in itself, bnt only to condaci the inqniry in so fcr as it 
is reqaired by the party who is entitled to demand the fall 
investigation. Bat here too it is necessaiy to observe this 
fdrther limitation : namely^ that the State is not to yield to 
all wishes of the prosecutor^ bat only in so far as sach re- 
late to the settleroent of the right contested^ and snppose 
only the application of sach means as, even withont the 
political nnion, man might jasdy employ against his fellow- 
man ; especially in cases which only involve a dispute of 
right between them, and in which there is no violation, 
or where this is not immediately evident. The State, 
or the third power called in to the dispate, mast only 
seek to secare the application of these means, and provide 
for their efficiency. Hence arises the difference between 
civil and criminal proceedings, that in the former the last 
resoarce for eliciting the truth is the administration of 
the oath, while in the latter the State eajoys far greater 
liberty in investigation. 

Since the judge, as examiner into questions of contested 
right, occupies a middle place, as it were, between the two 
parties, it is his duty to see that neither of these is disturbed 
in his plans for obtaining redress or even delayed by the 
other ; and hence we come to the second priociple, eqnally 
important with the first : to keep the condact of the parties 
ander special supervision during the progress of the suit, 
and to take care that, instead of answering its nltimate 
design, it does not actually lead away from or whoUy 
counteract it. The most exact and consistent observance 
of these two principles would give us, I believe, the best 
System of legal proceeding. For if the importance of the 
latter principle is overlooked, there is too mach scope af- 
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forded for the chicanery of the parties interested, and the 
negligeuce and egotism of the advocates : thus the lawsuits 
become complicated, protracted^ and costly ; while the deci- 
sions are often warped and falsified^ irrelevant to the ob- 
jecto and unsatisfactory to the persons interested. Nay, 
these disadvantages often increase the very frequency of 
juridical disputes^ and tend to promote the spread of a liti- 
gious spirit. If, on the other hand^ the first principle we 
have noticed is not observed^ the proceedings become in- 
quisitorial, the judge gets undue power into his hands^ and 
is disposed to meddle in the minutest private affairs of the 
Citizen. There are illustrations of both extremes in actual 
practice ; while experience corroborates our conclusions^ and 
shows US that whereas the latter of these errors operates to 
restrict freedom too narrowly, and in Opposition to princi- 
ples of rights the former extreme we have described tends 
to endanger the security of property. 

In Order to discover the true state of right in the disputed 
qaestion, the judge requires indications of it, or means of 
proof. Hence we gain a new point of view in regard to 
legislation when we consider that right does not become 
an actual validity until, when contested, it admits of proof 
before the judge. It is from this that the neCessity arises 
for new laws of limitation — that is, for those which require 
certain characteristic marks to accompany transactions of 
business, in order that thereby their reality or validity may 
be determined. The necessity for laws of this nature inva- 
riably decreases as the .juridical Constitution becomes more 
perfect ; and this necessity is the greatest when, owing to 
a defective Constitution, the greatest number of extemal 
signs are required to establish proof. Hence it is that we 
find in the most uncultivated nations, the greatest number 
of formalities. In order to establish a claim to a field 
among the Eomans, it was at first necessary that both the 
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parties to the transaction should be present on the very 
gronnd ; then it was enough to carry a clod frpm it into 
court ; afterwards a few formal words were deemed sufiScient ; 
and^ at last^ even these were dispensed with. In generale 
and especially in the less enlightened nations^ the juridical 
Constitution has exercised an important influence on legis- 
lation — an inflaence often far from being limited to mere 
formalities. The Boman doctrine of pacts and contracts 
occurs to me to supply the place of other examples ; and 
althongh it is a snbject which has been but little examined 
or explained as yet, it can hardly be regarded from any 
other point of view than that suggested by the above con- 
aiderations. To inquire into this influence on difl*erent Sys- 
tems of legislation in different times and nations^ would not 
only be useful in many important respects, but would be 
especially valuable in this — that it would determine what 
kind of enactments might be generally necessary, and what 
were founded oidy on local and peculiar circumstances. 

Even though it were possible, however, it might be scarcely 
advisable to abolish all limitations of this uature. Por^ 
firstly, there would be too great facility afforded for forger- 
ies^ such as the Substitution of false documents^ etc. ; and 
secondly^ lawsuits would be multiplied, or, if this does not 
perhaps appear to be itself an evil, there would be too fre- 
quent opportunities of disturbing the peace of others, by 
kindling useless disputes. Now it is that very spirit of 
contention which mauifests itself in lawsuits, which (apart 
from the loss of time, fortune, and equanimity it occasions 
the Citizen) operates most banefuUy on the character; 
while to compensate for these evils, it is attended with no 
useful consequeuces whatever. The disadvantage, on the 
other band, of too many formalities are the increased difiS- 
culty of transacting business and the restrictions imposed 
on freedom, which are, in any relation, of critical import- 
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ance. Therefore^ as regards these also^ must the law endea« 
vour to adopt a middle course — that is, it must never re- 
quire formalities for any other object than to secare the 
validity of negotiations ; they are not to be enjoined, even 
with this design^ except where the particular circamstances 
are saeh as to render them necessary^ where forgeries might 
be seriously apprehended without them, and the proof be 
diffieult to establish; and, lastly, such regulations only 
should be prescribed respecting them, as do not imply too 
mauy difficulties for their observance, while all should be 
removed from cases in which the transactions would be- 
come not only more diffieult, but even almost impossible. 

The due consideration, therefore, of security on the one 
hand, and of freedom on the other, appears to conduet us 
to the foUowing principles : — 

1. One of the principal duties of the State is to investi- 
gate and settle the juridical disputes of its Citizens. In 
these it takes the place of the parties interested, and the 
only object of it is to protect from unjust demands, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to give to just ones that due 
weight and consideration which could not be gained for 
them by the Citizens themselves, but in some way prejudi- 
cial to the public tranquillity. During the process of in- 
qniry, therefore, it must consult the wishes of the parties, 
in so far as these are founded ou the strictest principles of 
right, but must prevent either from exercising unjust means 
against the other. 

2. The judge's decision in cases of contested right can 
only be arrived at with the aid of determinate marks or 
characteristics, legally appointed. From this arises the ne- 
cessity for a new class of laws, namely, those which are de- 
signed to appoint certain characteristics for assuring the 
validity of transactions touching right. In framing such 
laws the legislator must be guided by these two objects 
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alone : — to provide sufficient means for the authentication of 
transactions respecting rights, and to faciütate the proof 
which is necessary in lawsuits ; secondly, to be careful of 
running into the opposite extreme, of rendering negotia- 
tions too difiBcult, whüe he must never impose regiilations 
in cases where they would almost amount to render Opera- 
tions impossible. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE SOLICITÜDE FOR SECTJKITY AS MANIFESTED IN 
THE PÜNISHMENT OF TRANSGRESSIONS OF THE STATE'S 
LAWS. 

The last, and perhaps the most important, of the means 
adopted for preserving the security of the Citizens, is the 
punishment of transgression of the State^s laws; and, in 
pursuance of the plan I proposed to myself, it now becomes 
me to apply to this also the fundamental principles we have 
already agreed on. Now the first question which presents 
itself here is this : what are the actions which the State can 
punish and brand as crimes ? The answer readily suggests 
itself from what we have before observed. For as the State 
is not allowed to propose any other end to its activity than 
the security of its subjects, it may not impose restrictions 
on any other actions than those which run counter to this 
ultitnate objecit. But it also follows as clearly that all such 
actions deserve a just measure of punishment. For (seeing 
that they disturb and destroy that which is most essential to 
human enjoyment as well as development) not only is their 
hurtfulness too serious, that we should not resist their in- 
fluence by every means consistent with the end and accord- 
ant with morality, but it follows, further, from the prin- 
ciples of right, that every one must suffer the punishment 
so far to invade the province of his own right as the crime 
he has committed has penetrated into that of the other. 
But to punish actions, on the contrary, which relate to the 
agent only, or which are done with the consent of the person 

H 3 
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who is affected by them, is manifestly forbidden by the same 
principles that do not allow of their limitation ; and hence 
none of the so-called carna) crimes (rape excepted), whether 
creating oflfence or not^ attempted saidde^ etc. onght to be 
punished, and even the taking away a man's life with his 
own consent should be exempt from panishment, nnless the 
dangeroos abose of this exemption should seem to neces- 
sitate a criminal law. Besides those laws which prohibit 
immediate violations of the rights of others, there are still 
others of a different kind which we have already partly dis- 
CQSsed^ and must now again consider. Since^ however^ with 
regard to the ultimate object we have prescribed to the 
State^ these laws (although only mediately) condace to the 
attainment of that design^ State panishments can apply to 
these in so £eu- as this panishment is not implied in the 
transgression itself ; as^ for instance, in the breach of the 
Prohibition of fidei commiasa, the invalidity of the disposi- 
tions foUows as a consequence. This is the more necessaiy, 
as there woold otherwise be an ntter want of coereive means 
for securing dne obedience to the laws. From these con- 
siderations on the cases to which ponishment is to be ap- 
plied^ I shall now proceed to consider the measnre in which 
it is to be inflicted. I believe it to be impossible in general 
reasoning^ which has no absolute reference to any particu- 
lar local circumstances, to prescribe its due measure even 
within ample limits, or to fix on the point beyond which it 
should never go. Punishments must be evils which deter 
and intimidate the criminals. Now, their degrees must be 
as infinitely varyiug as the difference of physical and moral 
feeling, according to the difference of the zones and ages. 
That wliich may be justly called cruelty in one case may be 
positively demanded by necessity in another. Thus much 
alone is certain, that, the same efficiency being preserved, 
the System of punishment becomes more perfect in pro* 
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portion as it becomes more mild. For not only are mild 
punishments lesser evils of themselves, but they lead men 
away from crime in a way the more worthy of human 
nature. For the less bodily painful and terrible they are, 
the more do they become so in a moral point of view; 
while excessive physical suffering tends to lessen the sense 
of shame in the sufferer himself, and, in the spectator, 
that of indignation and censure. And from this we see 
that mild punishments might be much more frequently 
employed than at first sight would seem possible; since 
they gain, on the other band, a compensating moral weight 
and elficiency in proportion to their mildness. The efiBciency 
of punishments depends entirely on the impression they 
make respectively on the soul of the criminal ; and we might 
almost affirm that, in a regularly graduated series, it would 
be indifferent where we might determine to pause as at the 
highest degree, since the actual efficiency of a punishment 
does not so much depend on its absolute nature, as on the 
relative place it . occupies on the scale of punishments, and 
since that which the State declares to be the highest punish- 
ment is readily acknowledged to be such. I say we might 
almost afiSrm ; for this assertion would only hold good wheii 
the punishments inflicted by the State were the only evils to 
be dreaded by the Citizen. But so far is this from being 
the case, that often it is real evils which urge him actually 
to the commission of crime ; and hence the measure of the 
highest punishment, and therefore of the punishments in 
general, intended to counteract these evils, must be dcter- 
mined with reference to them as well. Now, whero. the 
Citizen enjoys such ample freedom as that which these pages 
advise, he will live in greater comfort, his soul will become 
more calm and composed, his imagination more beautiful, 
and punishment will admit of much relaxation in severity, 
while it loses none of its real force and efficiency. So true 
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it is that all things good and beneficent in themselves are 
so blended together in a wonderfcd harmonj^ that it is only 
necessary to introduce one (rf these elements, to realize tbe 
blessed inflnenoes which flow firom all tbe others. The 
genend conclnsion^ then, to be deriyed on this point I take 
to be this^ that the highest pnnishment shonld be that which 
is the mildest possible^ nnder existing local drcumstances. 

There is bat one kind of pnnishmeDt, I think^ which 
shonld be wholly exclnded^ and that is the loss of hononr, 
the brand of infamy. For a man's hononr and the good 
opinion of bis fellow-dtizens, is something which lies wholly 
beyond the reach of 'the political power. At most^ then, 
such a pnnishment mnst be rednced to this : that the State 
may deprive the criminal of the charactenstic signs of its 
own esteem and confidence^ and leave to others the option 
of doing this with impnnity. However nnquestionable its 
Claim to such a right may be^ and however daty may seem 
to demand its employing it^ I nevertheless cannot but con- 
sider the general declaration of its intention to avail itself 
of such a privilege, as by no means advisable. For^ firstly^ 
it presnpposes in the person ponished in such a way, a cer- 
tain persistency in wrong which is but rarely found in actual 
experience ; and, secondly, even in its mildest expression (or 
if it went no further than to declare a just want of confi- 
dence on the part of the State), it is always too indefinite 
not to create rauch abuse, and, if merely for consistenc/s 
sake, would often embrace more cases than might really be 
necessary. For the kinds of confidence that may be ex- 
tended to a man are, according to diflferent cases, so infi- 
nitely manifold in their nature, that I hardly know of 
any crime which would shut out the criminal from the 
whole of these at once. Bat there is always a general ex- 
pression of miötrust in such cases, and the man of whom 
it would be remembered only on parallel occasions that he 
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had transgressed any particular law^ carries about with him 
at all times an air of suspicion. Now^ how hard such a 
punishment must be^ we know from the feeling so common 
to all^ that without the confidence of one's fellow-men life 
itself ceases to be desirable. Moreover, many other difficul- 
tiespresent themselves when we look more closely at the way 
in which such a punishment shall be applied. Mistrast of 
honesty will always foUow where the want of it has been ma- 
nifested. Now, to what an infinity of cases such a punish- 
ment would have to be extended requires nothing to show. 
No less difficult is the question^ as to how long the punish- 
ment shall last. Every justly-thinking man would undoubt- 
edly wish to confine its Operation to a certain period. But 
will the judge be able to contrive that one who has so long 
bome the load of his fellow-citizens' mistrust, may at once 
regain their confidence on the expiration of a certain day ? 
Lastly, it does not agree with the principles which run 
through this essay, that the State should give a deiinite di- 
rection to the opinions of the Citizens in any way whatever. 
According to my views, therefore, it would seem well for the 
State to confine itself to the exercise of this its incumbent 
duty, viz. to secure the Citizens against persons open to sus- 
picion; and hence, wherever such a step is necessary, — as, for 
instance, in ofiicial appointments, the acceptance of the tes- 
timony of witnesses as trustworthy, the approval of guar- 
dians, etc., — to exclude those persons, by laws expressly 
enacted, who had committed certain crimes or subjected 
themselves to certain punishments : beyond this, the State 
should refrain from any general manifestation of mistrust or 
any deprivation of honour. In this case also it would be 
very easy to fix on some time beyond which such objections 
should cease to operate. Por the rest, it is needless to show 
that the State always retains the right of acting on the sense 
of honour by degrading punishments. Neither is it neces- 
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sary for me to repeat (now that I am treating of the general 
nature of punishments) that no punishment whatever most 
be inflicted which would extend beyond the person of the 
criminal to bis chüdren or relations. Justice and equity 
alike proclaim against such a course ; and even the cautious 
expression observed in the otherwise excellent Prussian code, 
where such a punishment occurs^ is not- sufBcient toJessen 
the severity necessarily inherent in the thing itself."*^ 

Since the absolute measure of punishment does not admit 
of any general determination^ this is^ on the other band, 
so much the more necessary as regards its relative degree. 
That is, it becomes us to ascertain what the Standard should 
be, according to which the degree of punishment attaching 
to different crimes should be determined. Now, it seems to 
follow as a consequence of the principles we have developed, 
that this Standard can be no other than what is suggested 
by the degree of disregard for others' rights manifested in 
the crime ; and this degree (in so far as we are not referring 
to the application of any penal law to an individual criminal, 
but to the general apportionment of punishment) must be 
decided according to the nature of the right which is violated 
by the crime. It seems, indeed, to be the simplest method 
of determiuing this, to judge according to the degree of 
difficulty or facility of opposing the incentives to the crime 
in question ; so that the amount of punishment should be 
estimated according to the number of motives which urged 
or deterred the criminal. But when this principle is rightly 
understood, we find it to be ideutical with the one we have 
just laid down. For in a well-organized State, where Ihere 
is nothing in the Constitution itself which is calculated to 
incite men to the commission of crime, there cannot properly 
be any other cause for criminal transgression than this very 
disregard for others' rights, which the impulses, inclinations, 
* Tbl. 2. tit. 20. § 95. 
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and passions prompting to crime make use of. But if this 
principle be otherwise interpreted; if it is supposed that 
severe punishments should always be opposed to crimes in 
Proportion as circuinstances of time and locality render them 
more frequent, or, still more (as in the case of so many police 
crimes), in proportion as, from their very natore, they are 
less impressively resisted by moral reasons, then the scale 
wonid be at once unjust and hurtfnl. 

It woald be unjust. For as it is exact to suppose the pre- 
vention of future injuries to be the end of all puuishment, — 
at least in so far as never to allow a punishment to be in- 
flicted with any other design, — so the necessity for the pu- 
nished one to undergo the punishment arises strictly from 
this, that every one mast submit to infriDgement of his own 
rights exactly in that proportion in which he has violated 
the rights of others. Not only without the political union, 
but also within it, does the Obligation rest on this position. 
Eor to derive it from a mutual contract is not only useless, 
but is also attended with this difficulty, — that capital punish- 
ment, for example, which is clearly necessary at some times 
and in certain local circumstances, could not be justified with 
such a supposition, and that every criminal could escape his 
punishment if before undergoing it he separated himself 
from the social contract ; as we see, for instance, in the vo- 
luntary exile of the ancient republics, which however, if my 
memory does not mislead me, was only admitted in cases of 
political and not private crimes. To him, therefore, who 
has inflicted the injury, no discussion as regards the efB- 
ciency of the punishment can be allowed ; and, however 
certain that the party injured would have no new injury to 
apprehend from him, he must still acknowledge the justice 
of the punishment. But it follows also, on the other band, 
from this same principle, that he may justly resist every pu- 
nishment exceeding the measure of his crime^ however cer- 
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tain it might be that this punishment alone, and no milder 
one whatever, woald be e£Bcacioa8. There is manifestlj an 
intimate connection in human ideas between the internal feel- 
ing of right and the enjoyment of external happiness^ and 
the former seems to man to entiüe him to the latter. Whe- 
ther this expectation is jostified bj the happiness which fate 
accords him^ is a more doubtfol question^ bat cannot be dis- 
cnssed in this place. Bat with respect to that enjoyment 
which others cau arbitrarily give or take awaj from him^ his 
right to it mnst perforce be acknowledged^ while however 
that principle seems de facto to deny it. 

But^ farther, this scale is hurtfal even to secarity itself. 
For although it may enforce obedience to this or that parti- 
cular law^ it distarbs and confases precisely that which is 
the mainstay of the secarity of the Citizens in a State, viz. 
the feeling of morality, in causing a straggle between the 
treatment a criminal meets with, and his own consciousness 
of his gailt. The only sure and infaUible means of prevent- 
ing crime is to secure a dae regard to the rights of others ; 
and this object is never gained anless every one who attacks 
those rights is in the same measnre hindered in the exercise 
of his own. Por it is only by sach a correspondency that 
harmony is preserved between man's internal moral deve- 
lopment and the saccess of political arrangements, withoat 
which even the most artificial legislation will always fail in 
its end. How mach the attainment of all other objects 
which man proposes to his endeavoars, would suffer from 
the adoption of such a scale as that to which we referred — 
how mach it contradicts all the principles laid down in this 
essay, it is needless for me to show. Again, the equality or 
correspondency between crime and punishment which is de- 
manded by the reasons we have developed, cannot be abso- 
lutely determined ; we cannot decide in a general way that 
this or that crime is just deserving of this or that particular 
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panishment. It is only in a series of crimes düFering as 
to degree, that the means of securiDg this equality can be 
described ; and in this case the respective punishments must 
be arranged in corresponding gradations. W^®°> therefore, 
aecording to what we before observed, the absolute measure 
of punishment (for instance, of the highest puriishment) is to 
be determined aecording to the amount of evil done^ and 
that which is required to prevent the future commission of 
the crime, the relative measure of the others (when the high- 
est, or indeed any, punishment has once beeu fixed) must be 
determined aecording to the degree in which the respective 
crimes are greater or less than that which it was designed 
to prevent by the first punishment decided on. The most 
severe punishments, therefore, should be allotted to those 
crimes which really infringe on the rights of others, and the 
milder ones to transgressions of those laws which are simply 
designed to prevent such infringements, however important 
and necessary those laws may be of themselves. By such a 
course the idea is at the same time banished from the minds 
of the Citizens that they are treated arbitrarily by the State, 
and that its conduct towards them is not grounded on proper 
motives — a prejudice easily engendered where severe punish- 
ments are iniiicted on actions which either really have only 
a remote influence on security, or whose connection with the 
latter is less easy to understand. Among the crimes first 
mentioned, those must be visited with the severest punish- 
ment which attack directly the rights of the State itself ; 
since he who shows no regard for the rights of the State, 
shows that he does not respect those of his fellow-citizens, 
whose security depends upon the integrity of the former. -h 
When crimes and punishments are thus generally appor- 
tioned by the law, the penal enactments so determined 
must be applied to single erimes. With regard to this ap- 
plication, the strict principles of right decide that the pu- 
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nishment can only affect the criminal in the degree of de« 
sign or goilt implied in the action he has committed. Bat 
when it is agreed fco follow out the exact principle before 
stated, — that in all cases the disregard manifested for the 
rights of others^ and this onlj^ is to be punished^ — ^it must 
also be applied to single speeified erimes. As regards 
every crime committed, therefore, the judge musfc endeavonr 
to inqaire carefnlly into the design of the criminal, and 
must have the legal power secured to him, of still modify- 
ing the general punishment according to the particular de- 
gree in which the criminal has disregarded the right vio- 
lated. 

The proceedings with regard to the criminal, moreover, 
are as cleariy prescribed by the general principles of right, 
as in the way we have before adopted. That is, the judge 
must avail himself of all rightful means for discovering the 
truth, but must refrain from making use of any which lie 
beyond the boundary of legitimate right. He must there- 
fore draw a careful distinction between the Citizen who is 
only suspected, and the criminal who is actually convicted, 
never treating the former like the latter; and, in fine, must 
never deprive even the convicted criminal of the enjoyment 
of his rights as a man and as a Citizen, since he cannot lose 
the former but with his life, and the latter only by a legal, 
judicial exclusion from the political union. The use of such 
paeans, therefore, as imply actual deceifc, should be as un- 
lawful for this purpose as the employment of torture. For 
although it might perhaps be urged, in excuse, that the sus- 
pected person, or at least the criminal, authorized such a 
course by the character of his own actions, it is still whoUy 
unbecoming the dignity of the State, which is represented 
by the judge ; and as to the salutary effects of an open and 
straightforward conduct even towards the criminals, it is 
not only evident of itself, but also in the experience of those 
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States (England, for example) which enjoy in this respect a 
noble and high-minded legislature. 

It becomes necessary to examine, in the last place (now 
that we are treating of criminal law), a question that has 
assumed a high degree of importance bj the eflFbrts of mo- 
dern legislation ; the question, namely, as to how far the 
State is entitled or obliged to prevent crimes uncommitted. 
There is perhaps no public project which is animated by 
such a Philanthropie design, and the sympathy which it 
inspires in every man of feeling is somewhat dangerous to 
the impartiality of the inquiry. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
consider such an inquiry especially necessary, since, if we 
consider the infinite variety of internal impulses from which 
the design of committiug crime may proceed, it seems to 
me impossible to devise any method of wholly prevent- 
ing such designs, and not only this, but actually hazard- 
ous to freedom, to prevent their execution. As I have 
already endeavoured to define the right of the State to 
limit the actions of individual men, I might seem to 
have already furnished an answer to this question. But 
when I found reason to determine, in that part of my 
inquiry, that the State should restrict those actions whose 
consequences might endanger the rights of others, I under- 
stood by these, (as the reasous I advanced in support of 
this Position may show) such consequences as flow solely 
and of themselves from the action, and which might only be 
avoided perhaps by a greater amount of caution on the part 
of the agent. But when we speak of the prevention of 
crimes, we naturally mean the limitation of such actions only 
as give rise to a second, and that is, the commission of 
crime. Hence there is already this important difiference, that 
the mind of the agent must here co-operate by a new deci- 
sion ; while in the former case it might either possess no 
influence whatever, or merely a negative one, by refraining 
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from activitj. This alone I trust will serve to show the 
limits with sufficient cleamess. 

Now all prevention of crime must be directed to its causes. 
But these causes, which are so infinitely varied, might be 
generally expressed perhaps as the feeling, not sufficientlj 
resisted by reason, by the disproportion between the inclina- 
tions of the agent and the means in bis power for gratifying 
them. Although it might be very difficult to determine it 
in detail, there would be, in general, two distinct cases of this 
disproportion; firstly, that in which it arises from a real 
excess of the inclinations, and, secondly, when it is a conse- 
quence of a deficiency of means even for an ordinary mea- 
sure of inclination. Both cases however must be accom- 
panied by a want of streng reasoning power and of moral 
feeling, which fails to prevent that disproportion from break- 
ing out into illegal actions. Every effort of the State, then, 
to prevent crimes by suppressing their causes in the criminal, 
must, according to the diflFerence noticed in these cases, be 
directed either towards changing and improving such posi« 
tions of the Citizens as may easily oblige them to commit 
crimes ; or to limit such inclinations as usually lead to the 
transgression of the laws; or, merely,to gain greater force and 
efBciency for the arguments of reason and the Operation of 
moral feeling. Lastly, too, there is another method of pre- 
venting crimes, viz. by legally diminishing the opportunities 
which facilitate their actual execution, or even encourage 
the outbreak of lawless inclinations. None of these diffe- 
rent methods for effecting this object must be overlooked 
by US in the present inquiry. 

The first of these, or that which is designed only to im« 
prove such circumstances as oblige the person to commit 
the crime, appears to be attended with by far the fewest dis- 
advantages. It is of itself so beneficial, and calculated to 
enrich the means of power as well as of enjoyment ; it does 
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Yiotimmediately operate to restrictfree activity; and although 
it is evident that all those consequences must be acknovr- 
ledged to foUow such a policy which I have before repre- 
sented as the eflFects of the State solicitude for the physical 
welfare of the Citizen, still they only foUow here in a mach 
smaller degree, since such a solicitude is extended only to a 
few persons. Nevertheless they do always really follow in the 
train of such a policy ; the very struggle between internal mo- 
rality and the external circurastances is done away with, and 
aloug with it its beneficial influence on the agent's strength 
of character, and on the mutual benevolence among the Citi- 
zens in general ; and the very circumstance that such a so- 
licitude can only reach single persons, necessitates political 
interference in the individual circumstances of the Citizens — 
all of which are injuries which we could only overlook in the 
conviction that the security of the State would sufifer without 
some such arrangement. But there seems to me consider- 
able room for doubt as to the existence of such a necessity. 
Por in a State which does not give rise to such critical cir- 
cumstances by the very nature of its own Constitution, but 
which, on the contrary, secures such a degree of freedom to 
its Citizens as that which it is the design of these pages to 
recommend, it is hardly possible in general that such situa- 
tions as those we describe should arise, without finding a 
sufficient remedy in the voluntary assistance of the Citizens 
themselves, and thereby rendering any State interference un- 
necessary ; the cause in such a case must be looked for in 
the conduct of the man himself. But in this case it is wrong 
for the State to interpose itself, and disturb that order of 
events which the natural course of things induces in the 
man's actions. These situations, jnoreover, will only occur 
so rarely as to require no especial State interference, so that 
the advantages of such solicitude would be surpassed by 
those disadvantages which need no more detailed exposition 
here, after all we have already observed. 
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Exactl j oppo9ite in their natore to these we have addaced 
in this case^ aie the reasons for and against the second 
method adopted for the prevention of crimes — ^1 mean that 
wliich is designed to operate on men's very passions and in- 
dinations. For, on the one hand, the necessity appears 
greater in this case^ ns, when liberty is loosened from its 
bonds, enjoyment becomes more wantonly extravagant^ and 
desires ränge more nnrestrainedly ; and these are tendencies 
which the regard for others* rights, althongh it ever increases 
with the sense of one's own freedom, might not perhaps be 
snffieient to connteract. Bot, on the other hand, the dis- 
advantage of snch a policy increases in the very measure in 
which the moral natare feels every fetter more deeply galling 
than the physical. The reasons accordiug to which it ap- 
pears that any political effort directed to the moral improve- 
ment of the Citizens is neither necessary nor advisable, I have 
already endeavoured to unfold. Those very reasons apply 
in this case in their fall extent, and only with this difference, 
that the State does not here aim at reforming morality in 
general, bot only at exercising an inflnence on the conduct 
of particular individuals which seems to endanger the aatho- 
rity of the law. But by this very diflference the sum of the 
disadvantages increases. For, from the very reason that this 
effort is not general in its Operation, it must come short 
of its proposed end, so that not even the partial good which 
it realizes is sufficent to reconcile us to the injury which it 
occasions; and further, it presupposes not only the interfer- 
ence of the State with regard to the citizen's private actions, 
bat also the power of influencing them, — a power which is 
still more questionable when we consider those to whom it 
may be entrosted. That is, there mast be a saperintending 
power entrusted to persons either specially appointed, or to 
the regulär State functionaries who are already in office, over 
the conduct and the situations arising out of it, either of all 
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the Citizens^ or of those who come ander their immediate 
inspection. Bat in this waj a new kind of domination is 
introdaced^ which is perhaps more oppressive than any other 
could be ; and room is afforded for the indalgence of imper- 
tinent cariosity, bigoted intolerauce, and even of hypoerisy 
and dissimalation. I hope I maj not be accosed of having 
endeavoared to pictare abuses alone in this case. The abnses 
are here inseparably connected with the thing itself ; and I 
ventare to affirm that even thoagh the laws should be the 
best and most philanthropic — should they allow to the su- 
perinteuding official nothing beyond the information to be 
gained throagh lawfal Channels, and the employment of ad- 
vice and exhortation wholly free from coercion — and should 
the most perfect obedience be accorded to these laws, still 
such an institutiou would be at once useless and dangerous. 
Every Citizen must be in a position to act without hindrance 
and just as he pleases, so long as he does not transgress the 
law ; every one raust have the right to maintain, in reply to 
eveiy other, and even against all probability in so far as this 
can be judged of by another, " However closely I approach 
the danger of transgressing the law, yet wiU I not succumb/' 
If he is deprived of this liberty, then is his right violated, 
and the cultivation of his faculties — the development of his 
individuality suflfers. For the forms of morality and observ- 
ance of law are infinitely different and varying ; and if an- 
other person decides that such or such a course of conduct 
must lead to unlawful actions, he foUows his own view, which, 
however just it may be, is still only the view of one man. 
Bat even supposing he were not mistaken in his judgment, 
— that the result even were such as to confirm its correct- 
ness, and that the other, yielding to coercion or following 
advice, without internal convictiou, should not for this once 
transgress the law which otherwise he had transgressed, — 
«tili it would be better for the transgressor to feel for once 
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the weight of panishment, and to gain the pure Instruction 
of experience^ than to escape^ it is true^ this one evil^ but not 
to gain any greater clearness of ideas^ or any active exercise 
of moral feeling; and it woold be still better that one more 
transgression of the law shoold disturb tranquillity^ and that 
the conseqaent punishment should serve as an instruction 
and waming, than that the very thing on which the tran- 
quillity and security of the Citizens depend^ — the regard for 
others' rights, — be neither reaUy greater in itself, nor now 
in this case be increased and promoted. Finally, moreover, 
snch an institation cannot have the effect ascribed to it. As 
with all means which do not operate at once on the inner 
soorces from which actions flow, it will only give another 
direction to the desires which ran counter to the laws, and 
produce a dissimulation jast doubly injurious. I have 
hitherto confined myself to the supposition thaj; the per- 
sons to whom snch a snpervision as that of which we speak 
is entrusted do not produce conviction, but only operate 
through the medium of external arguments. It may seem 
that I am not authorized to proceed on such a supposition. 
But that it is well to exercise an influence on one's fellow- 
citizens and their morality through the medium of a living 
example and convincing persuasion, is too manifest to be 
expressly repeated. In any case, therefore, where such an 
institution produces these results, the foregoing reasoning . 
cannot apply. Only it seems to me that to prescribe any- 
thing by law with a view to these ends, is not only unser- 
viceable as a means, but even calculated to defeat the de- 
sign in which it originates. For, firstly, it does not come 
within the proper province of the law to recommend virtues, 
but onlyto prescribe duties which can be enforced ; and it 
will frequently happen that virtue will lose by such an at- 
tempt, since man only enjoys a course of virtuous action 
when it proceeds from his own free will. And, secondly, every 
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mere request contained in a hvr, and every admonition or 
advice which a superior gives in virtue of it^ is a positive 
command^ which theoretically^ it is trae, men are not forced 
observe, bat which in reality they always do obey. Lastly^ 
we must take into account how many circamstances may 
oblige^ and how many motives may incite, men to follow 
such advice^ even wholly contrary to their convictions. Of 
this kind is nsually the inflaence which the State exercises 
over those destined for the transaction of its affairs^ and 
throogh whom it endeavonrs^ at the same time^ to operate on 
the other Citizens. Since such persons are leagued with the 
State by special contracts^ it is certain that it can exercise 
greater rights over them than over the other dtizens. Bat 
if it faithfolly adheres to the principles of the highest legal 
freedom^ it will not seek to obtain more from them than the 
falfilment of civic dnties in generale and of those especial 
duties which are required by their especial offices. For it 
evidently exercises too vast a positive inflnence on the Citi- 
zens in general when it tries to impose on these, in virtue of 
their special connection with it^ anything which it has no 
right to impose directly on the other Citizens. Without ta- 
king any positive steps in that direction^ it is only too much 
anticipated by men^s passions ; and the task of preventiüg 
the evils which arise of themselves from these sources, wiÜ 
be amply sufficient to engross its zeal and vigilance. 

A nearer motive for preventing crimes by the suppression 
of their exciting causes in the character is furnished by con- 
siderations of those who^ by their actual transgressions of the 
law, awaken a reasonable anxiety with regard to their future 
couduct. It is M'ith this view that the most enlightened 
modern legisktors have endeavoured to make punishments 
at the same time reformatory in their Operation. Now it is 
certain, not only that everything should be removed from the 
panishment of criminals at all calculated to do härm to their 
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morality^ bat also that everj means of correcting their ideas 
and improving their feelings must be left opeu to them^ so 
long as it does not oonnteiact the object designed by the 
panishment. Bat instniction is not to be thrast even on 
the criminal; and while^ by the very fact of its being enforced^ 
it loses its asefolness and efficiency^ snch enforcement is also 
contrary to the rights of the criminal^ who never can be 
compelied to anything save snffering the legal panishment. 

There is still, however, a perfectly special case, where the 
accosed party has too many reasons agaiust him not to lead 
to a strong saspicion of his gailt, bat still not enough to 
jastify his being condemned {absolutio ad instantia)* To 
grant to him, ander snch circamstances, the füll freedom 
enjoyed by Citizens of good repnte, is hardly compatible with 
the solicitade for security; and a cohstant sarveillance of his 
fatare condact hence becomes evidently necessary. The very 
reasons, however, which render every positive efifort on the 
part of the State so qaestionable, and which recommend os 
in general to Substitute the efforts of single Citizens for its 
activity wherever this is possible, incline us in this case also 
to prefer the sarveillance voluntarily practised by the Citi- 
zens to the supervision of the State ; and hence it might be 
better to aUow suspected persons of this class to give secu- 
rity rather than to deliver them up to the sarveillance of Go- 
vernment, which should only be exercised in cases where se- 
curities could not be obtained. We find examples of such 
security given (not in this case, it is true, bat in similar ones) 
in the legislation of England. 

The last method of preventing crimes is that which, with- 

* Acoording to the law of England, a man may not be tried twice for the 
same crime ; and the plea of autre/ois acquii is a bar to any indictment. Bat 
it has been the practice in some countries to suspend decision, as it were, 
where the guilt of the criminal is not aufficiently proved, and so leave it open to 
the prosecators to renew the tiial whenev^ more couclasive evidence is found, 
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out designing to operate on their causes in the citizen's cha- 
racter, endeavours only to prevent the actual commission of 
them. This is the least immediately hurtful to freedom, aa 
it leads least of aU to the exercise of any positive iiifluence. 
However, this method also admits of greater or less exten- 
sion of its sphere and Operation. Por the State may con- 
tent itself with exercising the most watchfal vigilance on 
every unlawful project, and defeating it before it has been 
put into execution ; or^ advancing further, it may prohibit 
actions which are harmless in themselves, but which tempt 
to the commission of crime, or afford opportunities for re- 
solving upon criminal actions. This latter policy, again, tends 
to encroach on the liberty of the Citizens ; manifests a dis- 
trust on the part of the State which not only operates hurt- 
fully on the character of the Citizens, but goes to defeat the 
very end in view ; and is disapproved by the very reasons 
which seemed to me to argue against the methods of pre- 
venting crime before-mentioned. AU that the State may do, 
without firustrating its own end, and without encroaching 
on the freedom of its Citizens, is, therefore, restricted to the 
former course, — ^that is, the strictest surveillance of evety 
transgression of the law, either already committed or only 
resolved on ; and as this cannot properly be called prevent- 
ing the causes of crime, I think I may safely assert that this 
prevention of criminal actions is whoUy foreign to the State's 
proper sphere of activity. But only the more assiduously must 
it endeavour to provide that no crime committed shall remain 
undiscovered, and that no offence discovered shall escape un- 
puiiished,or even punished more leniently than the law strictly 
demands. Por the conviction in the minds of the Citizens, — 
a conviction strengthened by unvarying experience, — that it 
is impossible for them to infringe on the rights of others with- 
out suffering a proportionate loss of their own, seems to me 
at once the,only bulwark of internal security, and the only 

I 2 
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infallible means of creating an inviolable regard for the rights 
of others. This is^ at the same time^ the only waj to act 
worthily on man's cbaracter^ since we must not lead or com- 
pel him to certain aetions^ but only bring him to them by a 
consideration of the consequences, which, according to the 
nature of things, must flow inevitably from his condnct. 
Henee, instead of all the more artificial and complicated 
means for averting crime, I would never propose anything 
but good and well-matured laws ; punishments adapted, as 
to their absolute measure, to local circumstances, and, as to 
their relative degree, to the immorality of the crime; as 
minute a search as possible into all actual transgressions of 
law ; and, lastly, the certainty of the punishment determined 
by the judge, without any possibility of lightening its seve- 
rity. Should these means, so simple in their Operation, be 
somewhat slow in their eflfects, as I will not deny they may 
be, they are, on the other band, sure and infallible ; ^they 
do not hurtfülly afifect the freedom of the citizeo, and they 
exercise a salutary influence upon his character. I need not 
dwell longer on this subject, to point out the consequences of 
the positions here laid down, as, for instance (a truth so often 
observed), that the right of the sovereign to graut reprieve 
or mitigation of the punishment cannot at all be allowed. 
Such consequences are easily derived from the positions them- 
selves, The detail of arrangements to be adopted by the 
State for the discovery of crimes actually committed, or for 
the prevention of those which are only resolved upon, de- 
pends almost entirely on the individual circumstances of 
particular situations. We may only generally observe that 
neither in this case must the poUtical power transgress its 
rights, and hence that it must not do anything contrary to 
the freedom and domestic security of the Citizens. But it 
may appoint proper oflBcers to be on the watch in public 
places where misdemeanors are most commonly committed ; 
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establish public prosecutors, who may, in virtue of their Of- 
fice, proceed agaiiist suspected persons ; and, lastly, make it 
legally binding on all the Citizens to lend their assistance to 
the task, by denouncing not only crimes which are contem- 
plated bat not yet committed, but those which are already 
perpetrated, and the criminal agents concemed in them. 
Only, in order not to exercise a hurtful influence on the 
character of the Citizens, it must content itself with demand- 
ing the assistance last mentioned as the Performance of a 
duty, and must not instigate them by rewards aud benefits ; 
and in those cases where the fulfilment of such a duty would 
be impossible without breaking the nearest ties, it must 
whoUy refrain from demanding it. 

Lastly, before concluding this subject, I ought to observe 
that all criminal laws, as well those which fix the punishments 
as those which arrange the forms of proceeding, must be 
fully and clearly made known to all the Citizens withoat dis- 
tinction. I am well aware that a contrary practice has been re- 
peatedly recommended, and the reason assigned for it is that 
no Option should be afforded to the Citizen of buying, as it 
were, the advantage gained by the unlawful action, with the 
evil of the punishment voluntarily uudergone. But (even 
though we should for oiice allow the possibility of conceal- 
ment) however immoral such a balanciug of advantages 
would be in the man who would adopt it, still the State 
must not forbid it, nor indeed can any man forbid it to an- 
other. It has, I trust, been suflBciently shown, in what was 
said above, that no man is justified in injuring another, under 
the name of puijishment, any further than he has himself 
suffered by the crime. If there were no legal determination 
of punishment, the criminal ought to expect about the same 
extent of injury as he would think equal to his crime ; and a's 
this estimate would vary too much according to the variety 
of men's characters, it is very natural that a fixed measure 
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shoald be determined bj law, and hence that there shonld 
be a contractu not indeed to oonfirm the Obligation to siiffer 
punishment, bat to prevent the arbitrarj trespass of all 
limits in inflicting it. Still more unjost does sach oonceal- 
ment of the law become as regards the process of investigat- 
ing and searching ont crimes. In this case it conld evidentlj 
serve no other purpose than that of exciting apprebension of 
such means as the State even does not think fit to employ ; 
and never shoald the State seek to act through fears, which 
can depend on nothing eise than the ignorance of the Citi- 
zens as r^rds their rights, or distrost of its respect for 
these. 

I now proceed to derive, from the reasons here advanced, 
the follow'ng ultimate principles of every general system of 
criminal legislation : — 

1. One of the ehief means for preserving security is the 
punishment of transgressions of the laws. The State mast 
inflict punishment on every action which infringes on the 
rights of the Citizens, and (in so far as its legislation is 
guided by this principle alone) eveiy action in which the 
transgression of one of its laws is implied. 

2. The most severe punishment must be no other than 
that which is the mildest possible, according to particular 
circumstances of time and place. From this all other pu- 
nishments must be determined, in proportion to the dis- 
regard manifested for the rights of others in the crimes com- 
raitted. Hence, the severest punishment must be reserved 
for him who has violated tbe most important right of the 
State itself ; one less severe must be inflicted on him who 
has only violated an equally important righl of an individual 
Citizen ; and, lastly, one still milder must be applied to him 
who has only transgressed a law designed to prevent such 
injuries. 

3. Criminal laws are to be applied to him only who has 
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transgressed them intentionally or culpably, and only in the 
degree in which the criminal thereby showed a disregard for 
the rights of others. 

4. In the inquiry into crimes committed, the State may 
indeed employ every means consistent with the end, but 
none which would treat the Citizen who is only suspected 
as already a criminal, neither any which would violate the 
rights of man and citizen (which the State must respect even 
in the criminal), or which would render the State guilty of an 
immoral action. 

5. As regards especial arrangements for preventing crimes 
not yet committed, the State must only adopt them in so far 
as they avert the immediate perpetration. And all others, 
whether they are designed to counteract the canses of crime, 
or to prevent actions, harmless in themselves, but often lead- 
ing to criminal oflfences, are wholly beyond the State's sphere 
of action. i If there seems to be a contradiction between thia 
principle and that laid down with regard to the actions of 
individual men, it must not be forgotten that the previous 
question was of such actions as in their immediate conse- 
quences were likely to infringe on the rights of others, and 
that here we are cousidering those from which, in order to 
produce this effect, a second action must arise. The con- 
cealment of pregnancy — to illustrate what I mean by an ex- 
ample — ought not to be forbidden in order to prevent infan- 
ticide (unless we were to regard it as already an indication 
of the mother's intention), but as an action which, of itself, 
and without any such intention, might be dangerous to the 
life of the infant. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE SOLICmJDE OF THE STATE FOR THE WELFARE OF 
MINORS. LUNATICS, AND IDIOTS. 

All the principles I have hitherto endeavoured to establish 
in this essay, presuppose men to be in the füll exercise of their 
ripened powers of understanding. For they are all grounded 
on the conviction^ that the man who thinks and acts for him- 
self should never be robbed of the power of voluntarily de- 
ciding on all that concerns himself, according to the results 
of his deliberations. Henee, then, they cannot be applied to 
persons such as luuatics and idiots, who are almost wholly 
deprived of reason, or to those in whom it has not reached 
that maturity which depends on the very growth and ma- 
turity of the body. For, however indefinite and, strictly 
speaking, incorrect, the latter Standard may be, still there 
can be no other valid test to enable us to judge in general 
of others. Now, all these persons require, in the strictest 
sense, a positive solicitude for their physical and moral well- 
being, and the mere negative regard for their security is not 
enough to meet the wants of their peculiar position. But, 
to begin with children, who constitute the largest and most 
important class of such persons, it is evident that the care 
for their welfare, in virtue of the principles of right, pecu- 
liarly belongs to certain persons, that is, their parents. It is 
their duty to train up their oflFspring to perfect maturity ; 
and from this duty, and as the necessary conditions of its 
exercise, flow all their rights with regard to them. The chil- 
dren, therefore, retain all their original rights as regards 
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their life, their health, their fortune (if they already possess 
any), and shoald not be limited even in their freedom, except 
in so far as the parents may tbink necessary, partly for tbeir 
own development, and partly to preserve the newly-arisen 
domestic relations, wbile such limitations sbould not extend 
beyond the time required for tbeir training. Children must 
never be compelled to actions which extend in their imme- 
diate consequences beyond this period of deveiopment, or 
even over the whole life. Hence, for example, they cannot 
be bound in the matter of marriage, or be obliged to follow 
any particular career. With the age of maturity the power 
of the parents must necessarily cease altogether. The duty 
of the parents, then, may be thus generally defined, — to put 
their. children in a condition (partly by personal care for 
their physical and moral well-being, and partly by providing 
them with the necessary means) to choose a plan of life for 
themselves, while they are only restricted in that choice by 
the circumstances of their individual position ; the duty of 
the children, on the other band, consists in doing all that is 
necessary for the sufBcient Performance of that duty on the 
part of the parents. I shall not pause here to enumerate 
and examine in detail all that these respective duties com- 
prehend. Such an examination belongs rather to a theory 
of legislation, and even in such could hardly be fully pre- 
sented, seeing that it depends in great measure on the 
special circumstances of individual positions. 

Now, it clearly belongs to the State to provide for the 
security of the rights of children against parental encroach- 
ment; and hence to determine, first, a legal age of maturity. 
Now, this must naturally diflfer, not only according to the 
difference of the climate and the epoch in which they live, 
but also according to individual circumstances, and the 
greater or less degree of intellectual maturity required in 
them. In addition to this, it must see that the parental 

I 3 
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power does not exceed its just limits, and must always re- 
gard its exercise with a watchful eye. Still this supervision 
must never seek to prescribe any positive rules for the 
definite training and instrnction of the children by tfaeir 
parents^ but must oonfine itself to the negative precautions 
necessary for preserving in both, the due observance of those 
mutual limits and relations assigned them by the law. It 
would^ therefore^ appear to be neither jast nor advisable to 
require parents to be continnally rendering accoant of their 
condact towards their children ; they must be trosted not to 
neglect the discharge of a duty which lies so near to their 
hearts ; and only in cases where actual neglect of this re- 
aponsibility has occnrred, or where it may be immediat«ly 
apprehended^ has the State any right to intenneddle witR 
these domestic relations. 

To whose care the snperintendence of the children's train- 
ing mnst fall, after the death of the parents, is not so clearly 
determined by the principles of natnral right. Hence, it 
becomes the duty of the State to decide distinctly on which 
of the kinsmen the gnardianship is to devolve; or, if none 
of these should be in a oondition to undertake the discharge 
of this duty, to declare how one of the other Citizens may 
be chosen for the trust. It must hkewise determine what 
are the necessary qualifications for gnardianship. Since the 
guardians appointed undertake all the duties which belonged 
to the parents, they also enter on all their accompanying 
rights ; but as, in any case, they do not stand in so close a 
relationship to their wards, they cannot lay claim to an equal 
degree of confidence, and the State must therefore double 
its vigilance with regard to the Performance of their duties. 
With guardians, therefore, it might be necessary to require 
that a regulär account should be given of the way in which 
they discharge the important trust reposed in them. Accord- 
ing to our former principles, it is well that the State should 
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exercise as little positive influence as possible, even tbroii^ti 
indirect means. Hence, then, as far as agrees with its care 
for the security of the children, it must facilitate the choice 
of a guardian by the dyiug parents themselves, or by the 
surviving relatives, or by the munieipality to which the chil- 
dren belong. And it should be observed farther, that it is 
well to transfer the supervision of all special precautions to 
be taken in such cases to the respective manicipalities ; their 
measnres will not only be always more exactly accommodated 
to the individual circumstances of the wards, but will be 
more various and less uniform in their character ; and so 
long as the chief saperintendence remains in the hands of 
the State itself, the security of the wards is sufBciently pro- 
vided for. 

In addition to these arrangements in the case of minors, 
the State should not rest satisfied with protecting them, like 
other Citizens, from outward encroachment, but must advance 
a step further in this respect. It has been before laid down, 
that every man may dispose of his fortune or determine on 
his actions, according as the case may be, of his own free- 
will. Such freedom might be dangerous, in more respectä 
than one, to persons whose judgment was not fuUy matured. 
It is, indeed, the duty of the parents, or of the guardians, to 
whom the superintendence of the minores actions is confided, 
to ward ofF such risks. But the State must come in to aid 
them in this respect, and also consult the interests of the 
minors themselves, by declaring such of their actions void as 
are likely to be prejudicial to them in their consequences. It 
must thereby baffle the interested designs of others to de- 
ceive them and surprise them into false decisions. Where 
such designs have succeeded, the State must not only enforce 
the reparation of the loss, but must also punish the parties 
to the deception ; and thus actions may become punishable 
which would otherwise be beyond the reach of legal control. 
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I may here mention illicit sexual intercourse as an example ; 
in which, according to these principles, the State mast pu- 
nish in the person of the perpetrator, when the offence has 
beeu committed with a minor. But as haroan actions re- 
qnire infinitely different d^rees of jadgment, and the latter 
only reaches its maturity by soccessive stages^ it is well to 
fix on different times and degrees o^jiinority by which the 
validity of different actions may be determiued. 

\Vhat we have here observed respecting minors^ applies 
also to the provisions to be made in the case of idiots and 
madmen. The difference chiefly consists in this^ that these 
do not require education and training (unless we apply this 
name to the efforts made to restore them to the use of their 
reason)^ but only care and supervision ; that in their case^ 
moreover^ it is principally the injury they might do to others 
which is to be prevented, and that they are generally in a 
condition which forbids the enjoyment either of their per- 
sonal powers or fortunes. It is only necessary to observe, 
with regard to these^ that as the retum to reason is yet pos- 
sible, the teraporary exercise of their rights is all that shoald 
be taken from them, and not those rights themselves. As 
my present design does not permit me to enter more fuUy 
into the case of sach persons, I shall conclude the subject 
with the Statement of the foUowing general principles : — 

1. Those persons who are deprived of their proper powers 
of understanding, or have not yet reached the age necessary 
for the possession of them, require the exercise of a specid 
solicitude towards them, as regards their physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral welfare. Persons of this kind are minors 
and those deprived of reason. First, of the former class ; 
and, secondly, of the latter. 

2. In the case of minors, the State must determine the 
duration of their minority. It must provide in this that the 
period be neither too long nor too short to be essentially hurt- 
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ful — deciding according to the individual circumstances of 
the condition of the nation, and guided by cousiderations of 
the period required for the füll development of the body, as 
an approximative characteristic. It is advisable that^certain 
times should be appointed for the expiration o{ minority as 
regards the validity of diiferent actions, and that the freedom 
of the minors be gradually enlarged while the supervision of 
their affairs is proportionately dimiuished. 

8. The State must see that the parents strictly fulfil their 
duty towaids their children, that is, to befit them, as f ar as 
their Situation allows, to choose a plan of life of their owu ; 
and that the children, on their part, discharge the duty they 
owe to their parents, that is, to do all to enable the latter to 
fulfil their duty with regard to them ; while neither parents 
nor children be allowed to overstep the rights which the 
discharge of their mutual duty puts into their hands. To 
secure this object alone must be the State's endeavour ; and 
every attempt to bring out positive ends through the pre- 
tence of this solicitude, — as, for example, to encourage a par- 
ticular development of the children's powers, — must be re- 
garded as foreign to its appropriate sphere. 

4. In the event of the death of the parents, guardians are 
necessary to be appointed. The State, therefore, should 
determine the way in which they are to be chosen, and 
the qualifications requisite in them for the proper Perform- 
ance of their trust. But it will do well to provide that they 
be appointed by the parents before their death, or by the 
surviving relatives, or by the municipality to which the 
minors belong. The conduct of the guardian in the dis- 
charge of his duty requires especial supervision on the part 
of the State. 

5. In Order to provide for the security of minors, and that 
their inexperience and rashness be not employed by others 
to prejudice their interests, the State must declare all such 
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actions void as liave been ventiired on by themselves^ and 
are likely to be hurtful to them in their conseqaences^ and 
must punish those who have availed themselves of the inex- 
perience of the minors in this waj. 

6. All that is here said of minors applies likewise to those 
who are deprived of reason, with the difference only which 
is SQggested by the natare of the thing itself. No one more- 
over should be regarded in sach a condition until he has been 
formally declared to be so, after an inquiry into the circum- 
stances by medical men, and ander the supervision of the 
inagistrate ; and the evil itself must always be considered as 
temporary, and the return of reason possible. 

I have now considered all the objects to which State 
agency should be directed, and have endeavoured to lay 
down the ultimate principle by which it should be guided 
in each. Should this essay appear imperfecta and should I 
seem to bave omitted much that is important in legislation^ 
it must not be forgotten that it was not my intention to con« 
struct a theory of legislation (a task above my knowledge and 
abilities), but only to make it clearly evident how far legis- 
lation in its dijBferent branches might extend or restrict the 
limits of State agency. For, as legislation may be divided 
according to its objects, it can also be arranged according 
to its sources ; and perhaps the latter System of division, 
particularly as regards the legislator himself, is especially 
interesting and rieh in results. There seem to me to be only 
three such sources, or, to speak more correctly, tlaiee grand 
points of view from which the necessity of Itfsvs appears. 
The general object of legislation is to determine all- that con- 
cerns the actions of the Citizen and their necessary conse- 
quences. The first point of view, therefore, arises from the 
nature of those actions themselves, and of such of their con- 
sequences as flow solely from the principles of right. The 
second point of view is fhe special end of the State, the 
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limits to which it designs to restrict, or the circuit to which 
it would extend, its agency. Lastly, the third point of view 
is saggested by the rneans which the State requires in order 
to preserve the political organism itself, and to render the 
attainment of its ends at all possible. Every conceivable 
law must properly originate in one of these three points of 
view; but none should be made and enacted without re- 
gard to all the three, and the one-sided view in which they 
have originated is an essential defect in too many laws. 
Now from this threefold aspect we have three preliminary 
essentials for every system of legislation. 1. A complete 
general theory of right. 2. A perfect exposition of the end 
which the State should propose itself, or what is, in fact, the 
same thing, an accurate definition of the limits within which 
it is to restrict its activity, or a representation of the especial 
ends which are actaally pursued by this or that State union. 
3. A theory of the means necessary for the existence of a 
State ; and as these means are necessary partly for the sake 
of preserving internal cohesion, and partly in order to assure 
the possibility of action, a theory of political and of financial 
science, or, again, a representation of actnal Systems of 
politics and financial economy. In this general Classifica- 
tion, which admits of various subdivisions, I would only 
observe that the first-mentioned alone is etemal and im-, 
mutable as human nature itself, while the others allow of 
divers mpdifications. If, however, these modifications do not 
proceed fltoi perfectly general considerations, derived from 
all these diMent aspects of legislation, but from accidental 
circumstanc^ ; if, for example, there exists in some State a 
fixed political system, and financial arrangements which are 
unchangeable, then the second division we have mentioned 
is very difficult to preserve entire, and often through this 
the first änd most essential sufiFers. The reasons for very 
many political imperfections might certainly be traced to 
these and similar cpUisions. 
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Thus I hope to have sufficiently indicated what I proposed 
in this attempted exposition of the principles of legislation. 
Bat, even with these limitations, I am very far from flatter- 
. ing myself with any great success in my design. The cor- 

rectness of the principles laid down may not admit of 
question, bat there is doubtless moch incompleteness in the 
attempt to support and accurately define them. Even to 
establish the most fundamental principle^ and especially as 
regards such an end, it is necessary to enter into the most 
minute details. But it was not accordant with my plan 
to enter into these ; and while 1 strove my best to body it 
forth in my own mind as the model for the little I wrote 
down, I could not but be conscious of a greater want of suc- 
cess in the representation. I must, therefore, rest satisfied 
with having pointed out rather what remains to be don«, than 
sufficiently developed the whole subject in allits parts. Still- 
I trust I have said enough to render the whole design of 
this essay clearer, or to show that the grand point to be kept 
in view by the State is the development of the powers of all 
its Single Citizens in their perfect individuality ; that it must, 
therefore, pursue no other object than that which they can- 
not procure of themselves, viz. security ; and that this is the 
only true and infallible means to connect, by a strong and 
enduring bond, things which at first sight appear to be con- 
tradictory — the aim of the State as a whole, and the cöUec- 
tive aims of all its individual Citizens. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MEANS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE STATE ORGANISM. 
COMPLETION OF THE THEORY. 

AccoRDiNG to the plan I proposed to myself in a former 
chapter,"'^ I have now completed such portions of the whole 
inquiry as reraained to be examined, and have, therefore, 
given as füll and accurate a Solution of the great question 
before ns as my ability would allow. I might fairly con- 
clude my task, then, at this point, were it not incumbent on 
me to refer, before doing so, to one final consideration, which 
is of the greatest importance as regards the whole subject ; 
I allude to the means which are necessary, not only to render 
the activity of the State possible, but even to secure exist- 
ence to the political power. 

In Order to accomplish even the most limited objects, it 
is evident that the State must be possessed of sufficient 
sources of revenue. ^My ignorance of all} tlia4cia==flöö«d ] 
fiftSQ^ prevents my entering here on an elaborate disquisi- 
tion as regards that subject; but this is not to be regretted, ry^gr 
seeing that such a discussion does not necessarily come with- 
in OUT present design. For, as I took occasiou to observe in 
the outset, we are not supposing the case of a State whose 
objects are determined by the extent and efficiency of the 
means it may happen to possess, but rather that of one in 
which the latter are subordinate to and determined by the 
former. 1 have only to observe, for the sake of consistency, 
that it is no less our duty to regard, in financial arrangem.ents 
also, the true end of man as member of the body politic, 

* Chapter IX. 
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and the liraitations naturally arising from such a connection. 
Even a moraent^s reflection on the close interdependence 
that subsists between police and financial regulations is suf- 
ficient to convince us of this. There are then, it seems to 
me, bat three sources of State revenue: — 1. The property 
which has been previously reserved for the State, or subse- 
quently acquired; 2. Direct taxation ; 3. Indirect taxation. 
The possession of any State property is attended with inju- 
rious consequences. I have akeady showa that the State 
must, by its very nature, obtain a preponderating power 
compared with private individuals ; and in becoming propri- 
etor, it must necessarily become mixed up with many pri- 
vate relations, while it preserves all its peculiar attributes. 
Now, it is the necessity for security which alone dictates 
the expediency of a political Organization. But this neces- 
sity does not presuppose any particular division of property, 
or any determinatiou of proprietors ; and yet the State, in 
becoming proprietor, will exteud all that influence to its 
interests of property, which has been granted for whoUy 
different purposes, and will thus be able to outweigh all 
private individuals in this respect. Indirect taxation like- 
wise is not free from hurtful consequences. Experience 
teaches us what a multiplicity of institutions is required to 
arrange and levy them ; and of all these, according to our 
previous reasoning, we must unhesitatingly disapprove. üi- 
rect taxation, then, is all that remains. Now, of all the 
possible Systems of direct taxation, the physiocratical* is un- 
questionably the simplest. But, as it has been frequently ob- 
jected, one of the most natural products of all is overlooked 

* According to this systtm, agriculture alone gives a clear profit or snrplns 
oyer the yearly expenditure and original outlay, such as the cost of Clearing, 
etc. Hence, agriculturists alone constitute the productive claas ; the other 
indastrial classes are not productive ; and hetween these come the landowners : 
the productive dass creates the means of suhsisteuce for the others and the 
material of their lahour, and hence retains them in its Service, as it were, for 
board and wages. Hence it foUows that all impediments should be rcmoved 
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in such a System ; I mean human power, which, with our 
institutions, is also a disposable commodity, both inits work- 
ing and results, and must therefore be subject likevise to 
direct taxation. If, however, the System of direct taxation 
(to which we are reduced) is not unjustly coudemned as the 
worst and clurasiest of all financial Systems, we must not 
forget that the government, whose activity we have so nar- 
rowly circumscribed, does not stand in need of such abun- 
dant sources of revenue, and that the State which has no pe- 
culiar interest of its own, apart from those of its Citizens, 
will be more certainly assured of support from a free and 
therefore prosperous nation. 

As the administration of financial affairs may create ob- 
Stades to the practical application of the principles we have 
urged, this is still more to be feared as regards the internal 
arrangements of the political Constitution. That is, some 
means must be provided to connect the governing and go- 
verned classes of the nation together, — to secure the former 
in the possession of the power confided to them, and the 
latter in the enjoyment of what freedom remains after thS" 
necessary deduction. Different methods have been adopted 
in different States for this purpose : in some, it has been 
sou^t to strengthen the physical power of the government 
(a jglan somewhat perilous for freedom) ; in others, the ac- 
comptishment of this end has been attempted by bringing 
contending and counterbalancing forces into Opposition -, 
and in. others, by diffusing throughout the nation a spirit 
favourable to the Constitution. The last method we have 

from agricniture, but also from industry and commerce, since in this way the 
miprodücti^ expenditure is lessened and commodities become cheaper. In 
Order, then, not to distnrb industry and activity, the pure products alone 
should be taxed, and there should be bat one tax, and that upon the land. 
See Que8nay*8 * Tablean Economique,* 1758 ; Adam Smith*8 * Wealth of Na- 
tion8,'^iM«V»; Hume's * Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects,* London, 
1763, vol. iv. p. 8, etc. 
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mentioned, although often productive of beautiful results 
(as we notice more eapecially in antiqaity)^ has too hnrtfal 
a tendency on the individual development of the Citizen^ too 
easilj induces one-sidedness in the national character^ and 
is therefore most foreign to the System we have proposed. 
According to this^ we should rather look for a Constitution 
which should have the least possible positive or special in- 
fluence on the character of the Citizens^ and would fiU their 
hearts with nothing but the deepest regard for the rights 
of others, combined with the most enthusiastic love for their 
own hberty. I shall not here attempt to discover which 
Constitution may be supposed to resemble this most faith- 
fuUy. Such an investigation belongs evidently to a strict 
theory of politics ; and I shall content myself with a 
few brief considerations, which may serve to show more 
clearly the possibility of such a Constitution. The System 
I have proposed tends to strengthen and multiply the pri- 
vate interests of the Citizen, and it may therefore seem cal- 
culated in that way to weaken the public interest. But it 
interweaves the two so closely together, that the latter seems 
rather to be based on the former ; and especially so appears 
to the Citizen, who wishes to be at once secure aud free. 
Thus then, with such a system, that love for the Constitution 
might be most surely preserved, which it is so often vainly 
sought to cultivate in the hearts of the Citizens by artificial 
means. In this case of a State, moreover, in which the 
sphere of action is so narrow and limited, a less degree of 
power is necessary, and this requires proportionately le^s 
defence. Lastly, it follows of course, that, as power and 
enjoyment are often to be sacrificed on both sides to secure 
given results, in order to protect both from a greater loss, 
the same necessary accommodations are to be supposed in 
the System we have propounded. 

I have now succeeded, then, in answering the question I 
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proposed myself, as far as my present powera would allow, 
and bave traced oat the sphere of political activity^ and con* 
fined it within such limits as seemed to me most conducive 
and necessary to man^s highest interests. In this endeavonr 
I have invariably set out with a view to discover what was 
best in the several cases ; although it might not be uninter- 
esting to ascertain what course was most strictly accordant 
with the principles of right. But when a State union has 
once proposed to itself a certain aim, and has voluntarily 
prescribed certain limits to its activity, those ends and limits 
are nat?e||p}ly in accordance with rights so long as they are 
su^lplhat those who defined them were adequate to their 
important task. Where such an express determination of 
ends and limits has not been made^ the State must naturally 
endeavonr to bring its activity within the sphere which ab- 
stract theory prescribes, but must also be guided by the 
consideration of such obstacles^ as^ if overlooked^ would lead 
to far more hurtful consequences. The nation can always 
demand the adoption of such a theory, in so far as these ob- 
stacles render it practicable, but no further. I have not hi- 
therto taken these obstacles into consideration, but have con- 
tented myself with developing the pure and abstract theory. 
I have in general aimed at discovering the most favourable 
Position which man can occupy as member of a political 
Community. And it has appeared to me to be, that in which 
the most manifold individuality and the most original in- 
dependence subsisted, with the most various and intimate 
union of a number of men — a problem which nothing but 
the most absolute liberty can ever hope to solve. To point 
out the possibility of a political Organization which should 
fall as little short of this end as possible^ and bring man 
nearer to such a position, has been my strict design in these 
pages, and has for some time been the subject of all my 
thoughts and researches. I shall be satisfied to have shown 
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that this principle shoald be^ at least^ the guiding one in all 
political constitutions^ and the system which is based npon 
it the high ideal of the legislator. 

These ideas might have been forcibly illnstrated by histo- 
lical and Statistical considerations^ if both were directed to 
this end. On the whole there seems to me to be mach 
need of refonn in Statistical science. Instead of giving us 
the mere data of area^ population^ wealth^ and industry in a 
State, from which its real condition can never be fully and 
accurately determined, it should proceed from a consider- 
ation of the real state of the coantry and its inhabitants, 
and endeavour to convey the extent and nature of their 
active, passive, and enjoying powers, with such gradual mo- 
difications as these receive, either from the force of national 
Union, or from the influence of the political Organization. 
► For the State Constitution and the national union, however 
closely they may be interwoven with each other, should not 
be confounded together. While the State Constitution, by 
the force of law, or custom, or its own preponderating power, 
imparts a definite relation to the Citizens, there is still ano- 
ther which is whoUy distinct from this — chosen of their own 
free-will, infinitely various, and in its nature ever-changing. 
And it is strictly this last, — the mutual freedom of activity 
among all the members of the nation, — which secures all 
those benefits for which men longed when they formed them- 
selves into a society. The State Constitution itself is strictly 
subordinate to this, as to the end for which it was chosen as 
a necessary means; and, since it is always attended with 
restrictions in freedom, as a necessary evil. 

It has, therefore, been my secondary design in these pages 
to point out the fatal consequences which flow for human 
enjoyment, power, and character, from confounding the fjee 
activity of the nation with that which is enforced upon its 
members by the political Constitution. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE THEORY PROPOSED. 

EvERY developmcDt of truths which relate to human nature, 
and more especially its active manifestations, is attended 
with a ^sh to see worked out in practice what theory has 
shown US to be just and good. To man, whose mind is sel- 
dom satisfied with the calmly beneficent influence of abstract 
ideas, this desire is perfectly natural, and it increases in live- 
liness with the spirit of benevolent sympathy in social hap- 
piness and well-being. But, however natural in itself, and 
however noble in its origin, this desire has not unfrequently 
led to hurtful consequences, — nay, often to greater evils than 
the colder indifference, or (as from the very opposite cause 
the same eflfect may foUow) the glowing enthusiasm, which, 
comparatively heedless of reality, delights only in the pure 
beauty of ideas. For no sooner has anything that is true 
Struck deep root in human nature (even though it should 
be but in the heart of one man), than slowly and noiselessly 
it spreads its blessed influence over the surface of actual 
life; while, bn the contrary, that which is at once trans- 
ferred into liiing action, becomes not unfrequently changed 
and modified in its form, and does not even re-act at all on 
the ideas. fience it is that there are some ideas which the 
wise would never attempt to realize in practice. Nay, reality 
is in no age sufficiently ripe for the reeöption of the most 
matured and beautiful thoughts ; and before the soul of the 
artist, whatever his art may be, the fair image of the ideal 
must still hover like a model that is inapproachable. Such 
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considerations^ therefore, serve to point out the necessity of 
more than common pradcnce in the application of even the 
most consistent and generally accepted theory; and they 
nrge it the more on me to examine, before conclading my 
task, as fnllyand at the sametime as brieflyas possibH how 
far the principles herein developed can be transferred into 
actual practice. This examination will, at the same time, 
serve to defend me from the charge of having thought to 
prescribe immediate niles to actoal life in what I have said, 
or even to disapprove of all which contradicts the results 
of my reasoning in the real state of things, — a presamption 
I shonld be loath to entertain, even althoogh I had sore 
grounds for snpposing the system I have onfolded to be 
perfectly jast and nnqaestionable. 

In every remodelling of the present, the existing condi« 
tion o( things mnst be snpplanted by a new one. Now everj 
variety of circumstances in which men find themselves^ 
every object which surroonds them, commanicates a definite 
form and impress to their internal nature. This form is not 
such that it can change and adapt itself to any other a man 
may choose to receive ; and the end is foiled, while the power 
is destroyed, when we attempt to impose upon that which 
is already stamped in the soul a form which disagrees with 
it. If we glance at the most important revolutions in his- 
tory, we are at no loss to perceive that the greatest nomber 
of these originated in the periodical revolutions of the human 
mind. And we are still more strikingly convinced of this, 
when, on watching the influences that have most operated 
to change the world, we observe that those which accom« 
pany the exercise o( human power have been the migbtiest 
to alter and modify the existing order of things. For the 
influences of physical nature, — ^so calm and measured in 
their progression, and so uniformly revolving in their ever- 
retuming cycles, — are less important in this respect; asare 
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also the influences of the brüte creation, when we consider 
these apart and of themselves. Human power can only 
manifest itself in any one period, in one way, but it can 
infinitely modify this manifestation ; at any given epoch, 
therefore, it betrays a single «nd one-sided aspect^ but in a 
series of different periods these combine to give the image 
of a wonderful multiformity. Every preceding condition 
of things is either the complete and sufScient cause of that 
which succeeds it, or, at least, exercises such modifying in- 
fluences that the external pressure of circumstances can pro- 
duce no other. This very prior condition, then, and the 
modifications it receives, act also to determine in what way 
the new order of circumstances shall exercise an influence 
on human nature ; and the force of this determination is so 
great, that these very circumstances are often whoUy altered 
by it. Hence it comes, that we might be justified in regarding 
everything which is done on earth as both good and bene- 
ficial; since it is man's internal power which masters and 
subdues everything to itself, of whatever nature it may be, , 
and because this internal power, in any of its raanifestations, 
can never act otherwise than beneficially, since each of these 
operates in different measure to strengthen and develope it. 
In view of this consideration, we understand how the whole 
history of the human race could perhaps be represented 
merely as a natural resulfc of the revolutions of human 
power ; and while the study of history in this light would 
be perhaps more pregnant than any other in interest and 
instniction, it would at the same time point out to him who 
designs to act upon his fellow-men, the way in which he 
should attempt to sway and guide human forces successfully, 
and the direction in which he must never expect them to go. 
While, therefore, this human power deserves our especial 
regard, commanding our respect and admiration as it does 
by its precious and intrinsic worth, it has double claims on 
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OUT consideration wheu we recognize the mighty iniSuence 
with which it sobjeots all other things to its sway. 

Whoever, then, would attempt the difficult task of inter- 
weaving, artificially, a new condition of things with that 
which is already existing^ should never lose sight of this 
alUimportant agency. He must wait, therefore^ in the first 
place, for the füll working oat of the present in men's minds ; 
should he rashly attempt to cat throngh the difficulty^ he 
might succeed, perhaps, in creating anew the external aspeet 
of things^ bat never the inner disposition of human nature^ 
which would surely re-manifest itself in everything new that 
had been forcibly imposed on it. It must not be supposed 
that in proportion as fall scope is allowed to the influence 
of the present, men become more averse to any subsequent 
change. In human history, it is extremes which lie most 
closely together ; and the condition of external things, if we 
leave it to continue its course, undisturbed by any counter- 
acting agency, so far from strengthening and perpetuating 
itself, inevitably works out its ruin. This is not only proved 
by the experience of all ages, but is in strict accordance with 
human nature; for the active man never remains longer 
with one object than Ins energy finds in it sufBcient scope 
and material for exercise, and hence he abandons it most 
quickly when he has been most uninterruptedly engaged on 
it ; and as for the passive man, although it is true that a 
continuing pressure serves to'blunt and enfeeble his powers, 
it causes him to feel, on the other band, the stringent in- 
fluence more keenly. Now, without directly altering the 
existing condition of things, it is possible to work upon the 
human mind and character, and give them a direction no 
more correspondent with that condition ; and this it is pre- 
cisely which he who is wise will endeavour to do. Only in 
this way is it possible to reproduce the new system in reality, 
just as it has been conceived in idea ; and in every other 
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method (setting aside the evils which arise from disturbing 
the natural order of human development) it is changed, mo- 
dified, disfigured by the remaining influence of preceding 
Systems^ in the actual state of ciicumstances as well as iu 
the minds of men. But if this obstacle be removed, — if the 
new condition of things which is resolved upon can succeed 
in working out its füll influence, unimpeded by what was 
previously existing and by the circumstances of the present 
on which this has acted, — then must nothing further be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of the contemplated reform. The 
most general principles of the theory of all reform may 
therefore be reduced to these : — 

1. We should never attempt to transfer purely theoretical 
principles into reality, before this latter, in its whole scope 
and tendency, offers no further obstacles to the manifestation 
of those consequences to which, without any intermixture of 
other influences, the principles arrived at would lead. 

2. In order *to bring about the transition from the con- 
dition of the present to another newly resolved on, evei^ 
reform should be allowed to proceed as much as possible 
from men^s minds and thoughts. 

In my exposition of abstract theoretical principles in this 
Essay, I have always proceeded strictly from considerations 
of human nature ; I have not presupposed in this, moreover, 
any but the usual measure of power and capability, yet still 
I imagined man to exist in that state alone which is neces- 
sary and peculiar to his nature, and unfashioned by any de- 
terminate relation whatever. But we never find man thus : 
the circumstances amidst which he lives have in all cases 
already given him some or other determinate form. When- 
ever a State, therefore, contempl^tes extending or restricting 
itg sphere of action, it must pay especial regard to this vary- 
ing form which human nature assumes. Now, the misre- 
lation between theory and reality, as regards this point of 
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political administraiioD^ wfll in all cases consist (as may 
easily be foreseeii) in an insufficient degree of fireedom ; and 
henoe it migfat appear that the removal of existing bonds^ 
wonld be at all times possible and at all times beneficial. 
Bat however true in itaelf such a supposition may be, it 
should not be forgotten that the very thing which cripples 
Dien's power on the one side^ farnishes it on the other with 
the food and material of its activity. I have already ob- 
served, in the beginning of this Essay^ that man is more dis- 
posed to domination than fireedom ; and a stmcture of domi- 
nion not only gladdens the eye of the master who rears and 
protects it, bat even the meanest underworkers are uplifted 
by the thought that they are members of a majestie whole, 
which rises high above the life and strength of single gene- 
rations. Wherever, then, there is still such a commanding 
spectacle to sway men^s admiration, and we attempt to con- 
strain man to act only in and for himself, only in the nar- 
row circle of his own individual power, only for the brief 
Space during which he Hves, all living energy must slowly 
pine away, and lethargy and inaction ensne. It is true that 
this is the only way in which man can act on the most illi- 
mitable space and on the most imperishable duration, but 
at the same time he does not thus act immediately; he 
rather scatters vital and self-germinating seeds than erects 
structures which reveal at once the traces of his hand ; and 
it requires a higher degree of culture to rejoice in an acti- 
vity which only creates powers and leaves them to work out 
their own results, rather than in that which at once realizes 
and establishes them before our eyes. This degree of cul- 
ture it is which shows the ripe moment for freedom. But 
the capacity for freedom which arises from such a degree of 
culture is nowhere to be found perfect and matured ; and 
this perfection, I believe, is ever destined to remain beyond 
the reach of man^s sensuous nature, which is always dispos- 
ing him to cling to external objects. 
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What, then, would be the task of the statesman who 
should undertake such a reform ? First, then, in every new 
Step which is out of the course of things as they exist, he 
must be guided strictly by the precepts of abstract theory, 
except where there are circumstances in the present on which 
to try to graft it would be to frustrate whoUy, or in part, 
the proper consequences of that theory. Secondly, he must 
allow all restrictions on freedom to remain untouched which 
are once root^d in the present, so long as men do not show 
by unmistakable signs that they regard them as enthralling 
bonds, that they feel their oppressive influence, that they are 
ripe for an increase of freedom in these respects ; but when 
this is shown, he must immediately remove them. Finally, 
he must make men thus ripe for enlarged freedom by every 
possible means. This last duty is uuquestionably the most 
iraportaut, and at the same time, as regards this system, the 
simplest. For by nothing is this ripeness and capacityfor free- 
dom so much promoted as by freedom itself. This truth, per- 
haps, may not be acknowledged by those who have so often 
made use of this want of capacity as a plea for the continu- 
ance of repressive influences. But it seems to me to follow 
uuquestionably from the very nature of man. The incapacity 
for freedom can only arise from a want of moral and intel- 
lectual power; to elevate this power is the only way to 
counteract this want ; but to do this presupposes the exer- 
eise of that power, and this exercise presupposes the freedom 
which awakens spontaneous activity. Only it is clear we 
cannot call it giving freedom, when fetters are unloosed w^hich 
are not feit as such by him who wears them. But of no man 
on earth — however neglected by nature, and however de- 
graded by circumstances — is this true of all the bonds which 
oppress and enthral him. Let us undo them one by one, as 
the feeling of freedom awakens in men's hearts, and we shall 
hasten progress at every step. There may still be great 
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difficulties in being able to recoguize the Symptoms of this 
awakening. But these do not lie in the theory so much as 
in its execution, which, it is evident, never admits of special 
ruies, but in this case, as in every other, is the work of 
genius alone. Theoretically, I shoald thus endeavour to 
solve this confessedly intricate problem. 

The legislator should keep two things constantly before 
his eyes : — 1. The pure theory developed to its minutest de- 
tails ; 2. The particular condition of actual things which he 
designs to reform. He must command a view of the theory, 
not only in all its parts, and in its most careful and com- 
plete development, but must, further, never lose sight of the 
necessary consequences of each of its several principles, in 
their füll extent, in their manifold inter-connection, and 
(where they cannot all be realized at once) in their mutual 
dependency on each other. It is no less his duty (although 
it is doubtless infinitely difficult) to acquaint himself with 
the actual condition of things, with the nature of all restric- 
tive bonds which the State imposes on the Citizens, and 
which these (under shelter of the political power) impose on 
each other, contrary to the abstract principles of the theory, 
and with all the consequences of these restrictions. He should 
now compare these two pictnres with each other; and the 
time to transfer a theoretical principle into reaüty would be 
thus recognized, when it was shown by the comparison that 
after being transferred the principle would be unaltered, 
and would produce the results represented in the first pic- 
ture ; or when (if this coincidence should not be perfect) it 
might yet be anticipated that this difference and shortcom- 
ing would be removed, after reality had more closely ap- 
proximated to theory. Por this last-mentioned goal, this 
continual approximation, should never cease to attract the 
regard of the legislator. 

There may seem to be something stränge in the idea of 
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these imaginative representations^ and it might be supposed 
impossible to preserve the truthfalness of such pictures, and 
still more to institute an exact comparison between them. 
These objections are not without foundation ; but they lose 
much of their force when we remember that theory still 
yearns for freedom only, while reality, in so far as it differs 
from theory, is only charaeterized by coercion ; that we do 
not exchange coercion for freedom only because it is impos- 
sible, and that the reason for this impossibility can only be 
found in one of these two considerations — either that man 
or the condition in which things are is not yet adapted to 
receive the freedom, which (in either case) frustrates the na- 
tural results without which we cannot conceive of existence, 
not to say freedom ; or that the latter (a consequence which 
follows only from the first snpposition, or the actual inca- 
pacity of man) does not produce those salutary effects with 
which otherwise it is always attended. Now we cannot 
judge as regards either of these cases, without carefully 
picturing the present to our minds, and the contemplated 
change in its fuU extent, and instituting an exact compari- 
son between their respective forms and issues. The diffl- 
culty still further decreases when we reflect, that the State 
itself is never in a position to introduce any important 
change nntil it observes in the Citizens themselves those 
indications which show it to be necessary to remove their 
fetters before these become heavy and oppressive ; so that 
the State only occupies the place of a spectator, and the 
removal of restrictions on freedom, implying nothing more 
than a calculation of possibility, is only to be guided by the 
dictates of sheer necessity. Lastly, it is scarcely needed to 
observe, that we are alluding here to cases in which a change, 
proceeding from the State, is not only physically but morally 
possible, and which contain therefore no contradiction to 
principles of right. Only it is not to be forgotten, with re- 
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gard to this last condition^ that natural and general rigbt is 
the sole trae basis of all positive law; that therefore we 
should always revert to that natural foundation ; and hence 
that (to adduce a point of law which is^ as it were^ the source 
of all the others) no one can at any time, or in any way^ 
obtain any right with regard to the powers or means of an- 
other against or without his will. 

Under this sapposition I would venture to lay down the 
following principle : — 

WttA retard to the limits ofits activity, the State should 
endeavour to bring the acttml condition of things as near to 
the true and Just ßrinciples oftheory as this ispossible, and 
is not opposed hy reasons of real necessity. Now, the possi- 
bility consists in this, that men are sufficiently ripe to receive 
the freedom which theory always approves, and that this 
freedom can succeed inproducing those salutary consequences 
which always accompany its unhindered Operation. Theother 
coTisideration, or that of opposing necessity, reduces itself to 
this : that freedom, if once granted, is not calculated tofruS" 
träte those resiilts, without which not only all further pro- 
gress, but even existence itseJf, is endangered. In both ofthese 
cases the statesmarC s judgment must beformed front a care- 
ful comparison between the present condition of things, and 
the contemplated change, and between their respective con- 
sequences. 

This principle proceeds absolutely from the application, in 
this particular case, of the principle we before laid down with 
regard to all methods of reforra. For, as well when there is 
an incapacity for greater freedom, as when the essential re- 
sults we have referred to would suffer from the increase, the 
real condition of things prevents the abstract principles of 
theory from manifesting themselves in those consequences 
which, without the intermixture of any foreign influence, 
they would invariably produce. I shall not add anything 
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farther as to the development of the principle I propose. I 
might^ perhaps, go on to classify the possible positions which 
reality may assume, and illustrate the manner of its applica- 
tion to those. But in attempting this, I should only con- 
tradict my own principles ; for I have observed, that every 
such apph'cation requires a commanding view of the whole 
and all its parts in their dosest inter-connection, and such a 
whole can never be exhibited by any mere process of hypo- 
thesis. 

If we add to this rule, which we have laid down for the 
practica! gaidance of the State, those laws which are imposed 
on it by the theory we previously developed, we shall conclude 
that its activity should always be left to be determined by ne- 
cessity. Por the theory we have advanced allows to it only 
the solicitude for security (since security alone is nnattainable 
by the individual man, and hence this solicitude alone is 
necessary) ; and the practical rule we have proposed for the 
State's direction serves to bind it strictly to the observance of 
the theory, in so far as the condition of the present does not 
necessitate a departure from the course it prescribes. Thus, 
then, it is the principle of necesdty towards which, as to 
their ultimate centre, all the ideas advanced in this essay 
immediately converge. In abstract theory the limits of this 
necessity are determined solely by considerations of man's 
proper nature as a human being ; but in the application we 
have to regard, in addition, the individuality of man as he 
actually exists. This principle of necessity should, I think, 
prescribe the grand fundamental rule to which every effort 
to act on human beings and their manifold relations should 
be invariably conformed. For it is the only thing which 
conducts to certain and unquestionable results. The con- 
sideration of the useful, which might be opposed to it, does 
not admit of any true and unswerving decision. It pre- 
supposes calculations of probability, which (even setting 
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aside the fact that, from their very natare, they cannot be 
free from error) always run the risk of being falsified by the 
minutest unforeseen circumstances ; whüe, on the other 
hand^ that which is necessary urges the soul with an influ- 
ence that is resistless, and whatever necessity demands is not 
only usefal^ but absolutely indispensable. The useful, more- 
over, sinee its degrees are as it were infinite, presupposes 
a constant succession of new arrangements and expedients ; 
while the limitations, on the contrary, which necessity en- 
joins, tend to lessen its very demands, since they leave ampler 
scope to the original power. Lastly, the solicitude for the 
useful encourages for the most part the adoption of positive 
arrangements ; that for the necessary chiefly requires negative 
measures ; since, owing to the vigorous and elastic strength of 
man's original power, necessity does not often require any- 
thing save the removal of oppressive bonds. Prom all these 
reasons (to which a more detailed analysis of the subject might 
add many more) it will be seen, that there is no other prin- 
ciple than this so perfectly accordant with the reverence we 
owe to the individuality of spontaneous beings, and with the 
solicitude for freedom which that reverence inspires. Finally, 
the only infallible means of securing power and authority 
to laws, is to see that they originate in this principle alone. 
Many plans have been proposed to secure this great object ; 
to most it has appeared the surest method, to persuade the 
Citizens that the laws are both good and useful. But even 
although we admit that they possess these qualities in given 
cases, it is always difficalt to convince men of the useful- 
ness of an arrangement ; different points of view give diffe- 
rent opinions ; and men are often prone to oppose convic- 
tions, and, however ready to embrace the utility of anything 
they have themselves recognized, to resist aught that is at- 
tempted to be thrust upon them. But to the yoke of neces- 
sity every one willingly bows the head. Still, wherever an 
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actually complicated aspect of things presents itself, it is 
more dfficult to discover exactly what is necessary ; bat by 
the very acknowledgment of the principle, the problem in- 
variably becomes simpler and the Solution easier. 

I Lave now gone over the groiind I marked out in the be- 
ginning of this Essay. I have feit myself animated through- 
out with a sense of the deepest respect for the inherent dig- 
nity of human nature, and for freedom, which is alone be- 
coming that dignity. May the ideas I have advanced^ and 
the expression I have lent to them, be not unworthy such a 
feeling ! 



THE END. 
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PROSPBCTrS. 

The ' WxsTXiKBTEB Bxvixw' iB designed as an inBtrament for the 
derelopment and guidanoe of eamegt thought on Foliticti, Social Fhilo- 
Bophy, Beliffion, and General Literature ; and is the orgau of the most 
able and independent minds of the daj. 

The fundamental prindple of the work is the recognition of the liaw 
of Progress. In conformitj with this principle, and with the consequent 
conviction that attempts at reform — though modified hj the expenenee 
of the past and the oonditions of the present — should be directed and 
animat«d bj an advancing ideal, the Editor seeks to maintain a steady 
oomparison of the actuü with the poseible, as the most powerful Stimulus 
to improyement. Nevertheless, in the deliberate advocacy of organic 
changes, it is not forgotten, that the institutions 9f man, no lesb than 
the products of nature, are strong and durable in proporti(m as thej 
are the results of a gradual derelopment, and that the most salutary 
and permanent reforms are those which, while embodying the wisdom 
of the time, yet sustain such a relation to the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the people as to ensure their support. 

The Review gives especial attention to that wide ränge of topics which 
may be included under the term Social Philosophy. It endeavours to 
form a dispassionate estimate of the diverse theories on these subjects, 
to giye a definite and inteUigible form to the chaotic mass of thought 
now prevalent conceming them, and to ascertain both in what degree 
the populär efibrts after a more perfect social state are countenanced by 
the teacjbings of poUtico-economical science, and how far they may be 
sustained and promoted by the actual character and culture of the 
people. 

In the department of politics careful consideration is given to all the 
most vital questions, without regard to the distinctions of party ; the 
only Standard of oonsistency being the real, and not the acddental, re- 
lations of measures, — ^their bearing, not on a ministry or a class, but on 
the public good. 

In the treatment of Beligious Questions the Review nnites a spirit of 
reverential sympathy for the cherished associations of pure azid elevated 
minds with an imcompromising pursuit of truth. The Clements of eccle« 
siastical authority and of dogma are iearlesslv examined, and the results 
of the most advanced Bibliccd criticism are discussed without reservation, 
under the conviction that religion has its foundation in man's nature, 
and will only discard an old form to assume and vit-alize one more expres- 
sive of its essence. While, however, the Editor does not shrink firom the 
expression of what he beheves to be sound negative views, he equally 
bears in mind the pre-eminent importance of a constructive religious phi- 
losophy, as connected with the development and activity of the moral ^ 
nature, and of those poetic and emotional Clements, out oi' which proceed A^ 
our noblest aspirations and the essential beauty of life. 

In the department of General Literature the criticism is animated by 
the desire to elevate the Standard of the public taste, in relation both to 
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artistic pexfection and moral purity ; by the Omission of those minor and 
miscellaneous notices which are necessarily forestalled by newspapers and 
magazines, a large continuous space is obtained for reviewing in each de- 
partment a selection of the new works as they appear in Great Britain, 
America, and on the Continent ; and ample scope being thus afforded, it 
is intended, by a carefiil analysis and grouping of each quarter's produc- 
tions, at onoe to exhibit the obaracteristics of the mdiTidual works re- 
Tiewed, and to supply a connected and comparatiye History of Contem- 
porary Literatnre. 
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OF THEOLOGY AJSB LITEEATUBE, 

Price 2». 6d. per Number. 



Contents of No. XXXVIII., May, 1854:— 

I. G-iaoomo Leopardi : His Life and Writings. 

II. The Eclipse of Faith, and its Author's Däence thereof. 
IIL The Spirit of the Bible. 
lY. The Fhilosophy of Education, and its relations to Eeligion. 

y. Oakfield; or, Fellowship in the East. 

The 'PsospEOTiYE Eeyisw* is devoted to a free theology and the 
moral aspects of literature. Under the conviction that lingering influ- 
ences from the doctrine of verbal inspiration are not only deprivmg the 
primitive records of the G-ospel of their true interpretation, but eveu 
destroying faith in Christianity itself, the work is oonducted in the con- 
fidence tlmt only a living mind and heart, not in bondage to any letter, 
can receive the living spirit of revelation ; and in the fervent beUef that 
for all such there is a true Gospel of God, which no critical or historical 
speculation can discredit or destroy, it aims to interpret and represent 
Spiritual Christianity in its character of the universal religion. Fully 
adopting the sentiment of Coleridge, that " the exercise of the reasoning 
and reflective powers, increasing insight, and enlarging views, are requi- 
site to keep idive the substantial faith of the heart," \rith a gratefiil 
appreciation of the labours of faithfiil predecessors of all churches, — it 
esteems it the part of a true reverence not to rest in their condusions, 
but to think and Uve in their spirit. By the name ' Fbospeotiye Be- 
viEW,' it is intended to lay no claim to discovery, but simply to express ^ ) 
tlie desire and the attitude of Frogress ; to suggest oontinually the duty ( ^ 
of using past and present as a trust for the fiiture ; and openly to disown M( 
the idolatrous conservatism, of whatever sect, which makes Christianity 
bat a li&less formula. 
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The Philosophy of Kant. Lectures by YICTOR COUSIN. Trans- 
lated from the French. To which is added a BiographicaL and 
Critical Sketch of Kant*s Life and Writings. ^ A. ö. HEN- 
DERSON. [9*.] 

Tl. 

The Essence of Christianity. By LFDWia FEUERBACH. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by MARIAN 
EYANS, Translator of Strauss's * Life of Jesus.' [10«. Od,'] 

TU. 

A Sketch of % Rise and Progress of Christianity. By B. w. 

MACKAY, A.M., Author of the * Progress of the Intellect, etc.* 
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An Introdaction to the History of the People 9f Israel. B7 

Heinbich Ewald. With Addiiions and EmendationB spedally 
made by the Author for the English Edition. Tranfllated by JOHN 
NICHOLSON, B.A. Oxon., Ph.D. 



The Yolumes for 1853 (Subscription Frioe of which is now 
£1. 1*.) are— 

No. I. 
TkcisDij Atheism^ and the Popolar Theologr. Sermons bj 
THEODORE PARKER, Author of *A Diacouwe of Mattera 
pertaining to Religion,' etc. A Portrait of the Author engraved 
on steel is prefixed. Price to non-Subscribers 9«. P. lg. 

The aim of this work is defined b j its author at the beginning of the 
first Discourse as follows : — " I propose to speak of Atheism, of the 
Populär Theology, and of pure Theism. Of each first as a Theory of the 
Umyerse, and then as a Principle of Practica! Life ; first as Speculative 
Philosophy, then as Practical Ethics." 



" To real thinken and to the mmisten 
of the Christian gospel we emphatically 
say— Bead them, {Parker's bobks) and 
reflect on them . . . there are glorious 
borats of eloquence, flashings of true ge- 
nius." — NoneonformiH. 

"Compared with the aermons which 
issue from the majority of pulpita, thia vo- 
lumeis atreasureof wisdom andbeauty." 
— Leader. 

"The method q£ these diBcoursefl ia 



practical, addressing their areument to 
oonunon sense. Atheism and the populär 
theology are ezhibited in their repulsive 
relations to common life, whüe from the 
better conception of (uvine things, of 
which the writer is the ohief apostle, there 
is showu to arise, in natural development, 
the tranauil seourity of religious trust, 
guidance and oomlort in ^ social duty, 
and the dear hope of the world to oome." 
— We&tmiiuiw Meoiew, 



No.n. 

A listory of the Hebrew lonarchy from the Administration 
of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NE WMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author 
of * The Soul ; its Sorrows and Aspirations,' etc. Secand Edition*, 
Price to non-Subscribers Ss. 6d, P. Is. 



"This work presents the resnlts with- 
oat the ostentation of research, and with 
perfect freedom of criticism unites a re- 
yerent and sympathetic spirit. It is equally 
adapted to guide the Student, and to in- 
terest those who are familiär with the 
writer's subject, and can therefore dulj 
estimate Ms accuracj and oomprehensive- 
ness, and the soundness of nis ori^;inal 
suggestions. . . . The entire work is an 
ablo attempt to render inteUigible and in- 
teresting a portion of history which in 
Ihas been comparatively neglect- 




ed and little understood. The strug^les 
and suocesses of David, the culmination 
of Hebrew prosperity under Solomon, the 
subsequent division of the kingdom, the 
reToIution in Israel under Jenu, and in 
Judea under the priest Jehoiada, the fo- 
reign aUianoea and hostüities of the ua- 
tion, with their bearing on its religious 
development, the ministry of the pro- 
phets, from the eloouent remonstrances 
of Joel to the hopeful strains of the later 
Isuah — all the chequered fortunes of the 
Hebrew people, from the time when they 
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took » long * like «11 the nsdoiui/ to the 
Bftbyknush cftpÜTity— »ppear, nnder the 
Mithor'8 treatment, no longer exceptional, 
and therefore remoyed from the sphere of 
oar ondentanding and sympathy, but as 
pait of the same web wiOi tbe reat of the 
world's wondrons hiatory." — AnalgHeal 
CkUalogu« ^fMr. Chanma»'§ PublieaüofU. 
<^."It u trolj refireuiiiig to find Jewiah 
hiatory tareated, aa in the Tolume before 
na, aooording to the mlea of aoond oriti- 

oiam and good aenae The pabhcation 

of anoh a work will form an epoch in bibli- 
oal literatnre in thia conntry."— J«H|«tr«r. 



" The Author haa bronfht a yery acute 
mind, familiär with knowledge that ia be- 
yond the ränge of ordinär^ acholarahip, to 
the taak of oombining and mterpreting the 
antiqne and fragmentarv recorda which 
contain the^onW^ materiaj» for hia work." 
— Protfeeüv« Review. 

*' Thia book muet be regarded, we think, 
aathemoetTaluablecontnbation eyermade 
in the Eneliah langoage to onr meana of 
underatandiiu; that portion of Hebrew 
Hiatory to wmch it relate»."— Jliuaaeik«- 
uU$ Qitmrterfy Beview. 



No8. ni. and IV. 
The Pesitife PliflM«phj •t Aigiste C^mte^ freely Translated 

and Condensed by HABBIET MABTINEAU. [16«.] 

The foUowing eztracts fiom an article (understood to be by Sir David 
BrewBter) which appeared in the Sdinburffh Review will giye some idea 
of the aim and character of thia oelebrated work : — 

'* A work of profound science, marked with great acuteness of reason- 
ing, and conspicuous for the highest attributes of4intellectiial power. It 
comprehends Mathematics, Astbonomy, Fhtbics, and Chemistby, 
or the scienoes of Inorgamc Bodies ; and Physioloot, and Social 
Physios, or the sdences of Orgamc Bodies. 

" Under the head of Social Phtbics the anthor treats of the general 
structure of human sodeties, of the fundamental natural law of the de- 
Telopment of the human species, and of the progress of ciTÜization. This 
last Section is subdivided into three heads — ^the Thbologucal Epoch, 
the Metaphtsical Epoch, and the Positive Epoch — ^the first of these 
embracing Fetichism, Polytheisic, and Movotheibm." 

Beferring to the Astronomical part of the work, the Beviewer says, 
" We could have wished to place before our readers some specimens of 
our author's manner of treating these difficult and deeply interesting 
topics — of his simple, yet poweiM eloquence — of bis enthusiastic admi- 
ration of intellectual superiority — of bis accuracy as an historian, his 
honesty as a judge, and of bis absolute freedom from all personal and 

national feelings The philosopher who has grown hoary in the 

Service of science longs for the advantage of such an historian to record 
his labours, and of such an arbiter to appreciate their value." 
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No.XXI. 
Catholic Union : Essays towards a Cliurcli of tbe Euture, as 
the Organization of Philanthropy. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN. 3*. 6d. 

No. xxn. 

The Sphere and Dnties of fioTernment. Translated &om the 
German of BARON WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. By 
JOSEPH COULTHARD, Jun. 

[ J» tke Press. 



CHAPHAN'S 

ITibrarj fax t\t f^ple. 

Uniform, in Post Svo, Ornamented Faper Cover. 
Sketches of European Capitals. By WILLIAM WARE, Author 

of * Zenobia ; or, Letters from Palmyra,' * Anrelian,' etc. 1*. P. 6d. 
11. 

Literatnre and life. Lectures by E. p. Whipple, Author of 

I 'Essays and Reviews.' 1*. P. 6<?. 

III. 
Representative len. Lectures by R. W. EMERSON. 28, P. Gd, 

IV. 
The Fifth Edition of 

The Sonl: its Sorrows and its Aspirations. An Essay 

towards the Natural Historv of the Soul as the true Basis of Theo- ch 
logy. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow Ä 
ofBalliol College, Oxford. 2s. V. 6d. \( 

" The Bpirit throughout has onr wann- books that are ooldly elaborated in its de- G ^ 
est sympathy. It contains more of the 
genumelife of Christianitj than half the 



books that are ooldly elaborated in its de< 
fence. The charm of the yolume is the 
tone of faithfalneas and sinoerity which it 
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breath««— ihe eridanoM which it affords 
in ereiy page. of being drswn direct from 
the foontaaBt tii ooiiTietion."— Pro«p«c<>oe 

**We h«ye leldom met with wo mach 
pregnaat aad jmseeetWe matter in a small 
oompaas, aa in Uua xvmaikable Toliune. 
It is iü^ngniAAii bj a foroe of thought 



and freshneM of feeling, rare in the treat- 
ment of religious aubjects." — Inqtwrer. 

** On the great »biubr of the author we 
need not oomment. Tne force with which 
he pata bis argumenta, whethor for good 
or for evil, ia obriona on eyery page." — 
LUermy ChuieHe. 



CkrigtiiH Theism. By C. G. HEKNELL, Author of < An Inquiiy 
conoeming the Origm of Christianity/ 1«. F. 6d. 
"ThialittleworkdesenreBTerrattentiTelof the anbiect, aa a literary «roduotion 
peroaal. . . . Itiaalittlebookfinetywrit- aloneia wellworihyof reapect. — Weeklg 
ten, and, independent of the importanee | Diapateh. 



■istdrie»! Sketehes %t the Old Paiaters. By the Author of 
< Three Experiments of Living,* etc. 2». P. M, 

"Tbat laxfe claaa of readera who are have known Httle elae tlian the names, 
not accoatomed to refer to the ori^;inal and who ared^jbeoomingmorethesab- 
aoiiroea of information, will find in it mte- jecta of onr conoeity and admiration." — 
reating notioea of men of whom thej may CkriiAian iSxamMMr. 



TU. 



EssajB by Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series, embodying 
the Additions and Corrections of the last American edition ; with 
ftn Introdactory Preface by THOMAS CABLYLE, reprinted, by 
permi8|ion, from the first English edition. 2«. P. 6<2. 



The Crimes of the lonse of Hapsburg against its own liege 

Subjects. By F. W. NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at TJniversity 
CJoUßge. 1*. P.6d. 

"To thedoubterwe eamestlyGommend 
the perosal of eveir line of the following 
chapter from Profeesor Newman'a able 
review of the «Crimes of the Honse of 
Hapebor^.' " — WeeMv Ifetn. 

** A senooB and teuing litüe work." — 
Leader. 

" A brief bnt terse and energetic trea- 
tise."— Xtforory Oaettte. ' 



'* Ab in eyerything that comes from Pro- 
fessor Newman's pen, there are eamest- 
nees of tone, weight of reflecticm, and 
knowledge of the subjeot, on eyery page 
of this terrible little yolume. Those who 
are curious aboat royal crimes, or inter- 
ested in the history of Eniopean constitu- 
tionsy will find in Professor Newman's 
book matter to hold their attention ri- 
veted ttotü first to last.*' — AiMiuBwm. 



IX. 



Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the History of my 

Creed. By F. W. NEWMAN". Third Edition. With an ad- 
ditional GhM)ter on the Character of Christ, and a Beply to the 
'EcHpseofFaith.' 2*. P.W. 




'* Besides a style of remarkable fascina- 
tion, from its perfect simpUeity and the 
«bsence of all thouefat of writing, the lite- 
rary oharaoter of this book arises firom its 



display of the writer's mind, and the nar- 
ratiye of bis straggles. ... In addition 
to the religious and metaphysioal interest, 
it oontains some more tangHble biogra- 
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phicml matter, in inddental pictores of 
the writer'B career, and glim^ses of the 
alienationa and social perseoutions he un- 
derwent in conseqnence of his opinions." 



" The book altogether is a most remark- 
able book, and is destined, we think, to 
acqoire aU the notoriety which was at- 
tained a few jears since by the ' Yestiges 
of Creation/ and to prodac« a znore lut- 
ing effeot." — Weekly New». 

"No work in'our experience has yet 
been published, so capable of grasping the 
mind of the reader and carrying him 
through the tortuons htbyrinth of reupoos 
controversy ; no work so energeticaüy 
Clearing the subjeet of all its ambigoities 
and sophistications ; no work so capable 
of making a path for the new reformation 
to tread seourely on. In this historjr of 
the confliots of a deeply relieious nund, 
ooorageouslsr seekin|g^ the trum, and con- 
quering for itself, bit by bit, the ri^ht to 
pronounoe dogmatically on that which it 



had heretofore aooepted traditionally, we 
see reflected, as in a mirror, the historj 
of the last few centuries. Modem »in- 
tualism has reason to be deepl^r grateral to 
Mr. Newman : his learninff, ms piety, bis 
courage, his oandour, ana his thorough 
mastery of bis subjeot, render bis alUanoe 
doubly precioos to the cause." — Tke 
Leader. 

'* Mr. Newnum is a master of style, and 
his book, written in piain and nervoua 
EngUsh, treats of too important a subjeet 
to rail in commanding the attention oi all 
thinking men, and particularly of all the 
ministers of reli^on."— JS'coMomwf. 

**Aa a narratiTe of the Tarious donbts 
and misgiyinffs that beset a religious mind 
when compeUed by oonviotion to deyiate 
firom the orthodox views, and as a histoi^ 
of the eonclusions arrived at by an intelh- 
gent and educated mind, with the reasons 
and Steps by which such eonclusions were 
gained, this work is most interesting and of 
great importance."— ifonmi^ Ad^s^rtiMr. 
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The Artist'» larried Life 3 Being that of Albert Dürer. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer by Mn. STODABT. 
1*. P. 6<i. 

sive shape and snbstanoe to its beautiftd 
dreamsandfandes. . . . Itisaverypure 



" It is the worthy aim of the noyelist to 
show that eyen the trials of genlus are 
part of its edncation — that its very wounds 
axß furrows for its harvest. . . . The me- 
rits of this story consist in its fine purpose, 
and its thou^htful, and for tiie most part 
just, exposition of man's inner life. To 
those who, chiefly i^preciatin^ such qua- 
lities, can dispense with the stimulants of 
incident and passion, the bcok before us 
will not be unaccej^table." — Äihenaw». 

** The work reminds us of the happiest 
efforts of Tieck. . . . The design is to 
■how how, in spite of every obstade, ge- 
nius will manifest itself to the world, and 



and delightful compositiop, is tastefuUy 
produced in an anüque stale, and retains 
in the translation all tne pecnliaritiee 
(wlthont which the book would lose half 
its merit) of German thoug^t and idiom." 
— Britannia. 

"Simply then we assure our readers 
that we IiaTe been mach pleased with this 
work. The narrative portion is well oon- 
ceived, and completel^r illustrates the au- 
thor's moral ; while it is interspersed with 
many passages which are tad oi beanty 
and pathos. —Zn^iMrer. 



ZI. 



Of er - Legislation« By HEBBEBT SPENGEB. Beprinted, wiOi 
Additions, from ' The Westminster Beview.* Narw Seribs. No. 
VII. July, 1853. Sd. 



A Befence of Religion. By henby w. cbossket. 1«. 




xm. 



The Book of Job. By J. A. FBOUDE, h.a., late Fellow of Exeter 

Coflege, Oxford. Beprinted from* The Westminflter Beview.' New 
Sebies. No.VIII. October, 1863. Sd, 
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lOL CHAFMAITS PI:BIJCATI0K& 




XIT. 

^^Cbsfical" IntnictiMi its IJae and Abose. 
fivm 'The Wertminster Beriew.' New Serin. 



October, 18S3. Im. 



Seprinted 

yo. vm. 



The PrttefttMt ••ctrhe •t Juttf eaÜM bj Faith^ and Schene 

of Salyation ; a Philosophical Treatise in Sixteen Aiüdes. By 
CHABLES CHOLMONDELET, (an English Catholic.) 8yo, 
boards. 7#. 6<2. F. 1«. 



A lefeace »f Beligloi. By henby w. cbossket. i«. 

♦ 

Self-Caltnre. By W. E. CHANNINÖ. Priese l«. 



Popalar Chrlstianity t its Transition State and probable 

Development. By F. J. FOXTON, A.B., formerly of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, 
Herefordshire. Post 8vo, cloth. 5*. P. 6d. 

*' Few writera sre bolder, bat Mb nian- 
ner is Bm^;iilarlT oonriderate towards the 
Tery ojnmons tiiat be oombats — bis 1ml- 
^[oage singolarly calm and measured. He 
la eTidenuy a man wbo bas bis porpose 
■inoerely at beart, and indulges in no 
writine for effect. But wbat most dis- 
tinguiBbes bim firom many witb wbom be 
maybe oompared is, tbe positiveness of 
bis doctrine. A prototype for bis volome 
may be fooad in tbat of tbe American, 
Tbeodore Parker— tbe * Disoourse of Re- 
ligion.' Tbere is a great coincidence in 
tbe train of ideas. Parker is more copi- 
ouB and eloquent, bnt Foxton is far more 
explioit, dennite, and comprebensible in 
bis meaning."— Äjpec&jrfor. 

" He bas a penetration into tbe 8i>iri- 
tual desires and wants of tbe age possible 
only to one wbo partakes of tbem, and be 
bas uttered tbe most propbetic fact of our 
religious condition, witb a force of conrie- 
tion wbiob itself gires confidence, tbat tbe 




faet is as be sees it. His book appears to 
US to contain many just and profound 
▼iews of tbe religioua cbaraoter of tbe 
present age, and its indications of pro- 
gress. He oflen toocbes a deep and miit- 
ml trutb witb a power and fulness tbat 
leave notbing to be desired." — Protpeetiee 
Review, Nov. 1849. 

" It contains many passages tbat sbow 
a warm appredation of tbe moral beauly 
of Cbristianity, — written witb consider- 
able power." — Inquirer. 

" . . . . witb eamestnesB and elo- 
quence." — Crüie. 

'* We most refer onr readers to tbe 
work itself, wbicb is most ably written, 
and evinces a spirit at once eamest, en- 
ligbtened, and liberal ; in a smaU compass 
be presents a most ludd exposition of 
views, many of tbem original, and snp- 
ported by argumenta wbicb cannot fail to 
create a deep Sensation in tbe religious 
World.' ' — Ohterver, 
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THBOLOaY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 




THE SECONB EDITION OF 
lebrew Rectrdsj an Historical Inquirj concerning tbe 
Age, Authonhip, and Authenticitj of the Old Testament. By the 
Bev. Dr. GULES. Poat 8vo, clotii, 10». Sd, P. 1*. 



Sermons of Consolation. By F. W. P. aBEElTW^OOD, D.D., 

Boston, U.S. Third Edition, Post 8to, cloth, Ss. P. ßd. 

will meet with a grateftd reception firom 
all who seek instmotion on the topics 
moet interesting to a thoaghtful mind. 
There are twenty-eeven sermons in the 



'* This ia a really delightftil voluxne, 
which we would gladly see producing its 
pQrifyine and elevating inflaences in all 
onr fammeB." — InmUrer. 

** This beautifiil yolume we are sore 



Tolume." — Chrianan Examiner. 



The Creed of Christendom t Its Eoundations and Superstruc- 
ture. By W. RATHBONE GBEQ. 8vo, cloth, 10». P. 1*. 

intelligent works which are now becominf 

the moral alphabets of a new generation.^ 

-Weeklg JDUpatch. 



** Will rank hig^h with those critical and 
emdite works wluoh have of late deared 



up so many obscore matters in the history 
Ol relißion, oorrected so many false theo- 
ries, dispelled so many errors, and done so 
much to bring into harmony, science and 
reUgion, the voice of Nature uid the voioe 
of Qod."—Sconoimgt. 

** In a calm, dispassionate manner, and 
in a style peculiarly elegant, and, at the 
same time, argumentative, the momentons 
questions of revelation, Christianity, and 
a future State are discussed. There is no 
dogmatism, no asserlion, no arriving with 
an undue haste at irrelevant condasions 
in its pages ; bat there are to be foond all 
the evidences of profound -study, scholar- 
ship, mach readmg, more thinking, and 
certainly there is every indication of sin- 
oerity and truth. It will arouse a spirit 
of in(}uiry where that is dormant, ana will 
take its place among those suggestive and 



He appears to us to have ezecnted his 
taak with thorough honesty of purpose, 
and in a spirit essentially reverential— in 
a st^le dear, animated, and often eloquent, 
and, for one who disdaims the poesession 
of leaming, with no smaU amount of cri- 
tical knowledge and philosophic endow- 
ment." — Protpeeiive Mevieto. 

" No candid reader of the * Creed of 
Christendom' oan dose the book without 
the secret acknowledgment that it is a 
modd of honest investigation and dear 
ezposition ; that it is conceived in the true 
spirit of serious and faithfül research ; and 
that whatever the author wants of being 
an ecdesiastical Christian, is plainfy not 
essential to the noble goidance of life, and 
the devout eamestness of the affeotions." 
— WetAmMuter Review, 



All Inqaify coneerning the Origin of Christianity. By CHARLES 

C. HENNELL. Second Edition, Sto, cloth, 128. P. 1*. 



The Religion of the leart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. 
By LEiaH HUNT. Fcap. Sto, doth, 6*. P. ^, 

Professor Newman haa kindlj permitted Mr. Chapman to print the following letter 
addressed to him -. — 

" Mr. Leigh Hunt's litüe book has been verv aooeptable to me. I think there is 
in it all that tendemess of wisdom which is the peculiar possession and honour of 
advanced years. I presume he regards his book as only a eontribution to the Church 
of the Future, and the Liturgical part of it as a mere sample. I feel with him that 
we oannot afford to abandon the old principle of a ' public recognition of common re- 
ligious sentiment ;' and I rejoice that one fike him has taken the lead in pointing out 
the direction in which we must look. (Signed) F. W. Nbwmak." 




''To the dass of thinkers who are feel- 1 mere logic can compass, and who habitu- 
ers also, to those whosesoulis larger than ( aUy endeavour on tne wings of Imagina- 
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MK. OHAPMAN'S PÜBUCATIOWS. 




tion to wotur into reciona whieli tranioend 
reMon, this besatinil book is addreMed. 
. . . It cmiiBot be read erett m » book 

tiad not ftocepting it m • ritnal) without 
amuiuing uid enkrging the reader's 
mind." — £eader. 

** Tbe ' Religion of the Heart' is » nm- 
Boal of aspirntion, fnith, aod dntj, oon- 
oeired in tae spirit of natond piety. . . . 
It is the ofcjeot of the book to aupply ooe 
of thoM needa of the pcmniar mind, which 
the «peculatiTe rationafism is apt to neg- 
lect, to aid in the ctüture of sovnd ha- 
bits and of reaaonable religions affeotions. 
If the time hae not yet armed for the 
matored ritnal of natnral reUgion, the 
present endearonr will at leaat be re- 
ffarded as a suffgestion and help in that 
oirection." — TVeHmituter Review. 

"This Tohune deaerres to be read by 
many to whom on other groonds it may 
perli^ proTe ittle aoceptaUe, for the 



gn^e and fhoughtfbl matter it containa, 
appealing to the heart of every truthüil 
peraon. . . . Kindly emotioBa and a pnre 
morality, » tme aenae of the beneficence 
of Ood and of the beauty of creation, a 
heightened aenaibility that ahons all oon- 
tact with theolo^, and ahrinka only with 
too mach dread from the hard dogmaa of 
the polpit, — ^make np the anbatance of 
thk DooK, of wfaaoh ine atyle tfarougliont 
ia ezqoiately gentle aad refined. . . . 
Mr. Hnnt nerer on anr occaaion dia« 
credita, by hia manner of atating hia be- 
lieA, the eomprehenaiTe cbarit^ which 
anstaina them. The most rigidly or- 
thodox mej read hia book, and) paasing 
orer direraitiea ot opinion ezpreaaed al- 
waya in a tone of gentle Idnduneaa, may 
let his heart open to receive all that part 
(the main part) of Mr. Hnnt'a reUgion 
which is in tmth the porest Chriatianity." 



The B«»k %t Jok. By J. A. FBOUDE, M^., late Feüow of Exeter 
Collie, Oxford. Keprinted firom * The Westminster Review,* New 
Sbbieb. No. YIII. October, 1853. 8<f . 



The Becftj ef TniditieBal Faith, »od Re-establishiieBt ef Faith 

upon Phüoeophy. Two Lectures by H. lEßSON, MjL Post 
8to, paper coyer, 1*. P. 6<l. 

Ratienal Falth. Three Lectures by H. IEB.SON, M.A. Poet Svo, 
paper cover, 1*. P. Od, 

Am Introdiictioi to the Keligien of Natmre. Paper cover, 2«. 
P. 6<i. 




Religion and Edncation^ in Relation to the People. By JOHN 

ALFRED LANÖFORD, Author of *Religiou8 ScepticiBm,' *The 
Drama of Life/ etc. Fcap. Svo, doth, %», P. Od, 

** It ia a work aingularly adapted, by its preciaion of thought, aptneaa of Illustration, 
and gentleness of tone, to promote the purpoae which ita author haa aimed at." — 
Wettwiiuter Eevtew. 



Religions Seeptieisni and Infidelityi Their Histoiy, Cause, 

Cure, and Mission. By J. A. LANÖFORD. Post 8to, cloth. 
Original price, 5«. ; reduced to 2s. 6d, P. 6d. 
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THEOLOaY JlSD BIBLICAIj CEITICISM. 




Ikeellaoles. 



By JAMES MABTINEATJ. Poet 8to, doth, 9s. 



Contents :— The Life, Character, and Works of Dr. Priestley ; 
the Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. ; Church 
and State ; Theodore Parker's Discourse of B>eligion ; Phases of 
Faith ; the Church of England ; and th/s Battle of the Churches. 

THE POIJRTH EDITION OF 
The Rationale of Religious Inquiry j or, The Question stated, 
of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
With a Critical Lecture on Bationalifini, Miracles, and the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Post 8vo, 
doth, 4». 6d. P. 6d, 



Endeayoars after tbe Christian Life. Discourses by JAMES 

MARTINE AU. First and Second Series. 12mo, cloth, 7s. ßd. 
each. P. 6d. each volume. 

" Heartily do we welcome » second yo- 
Inine of ' Endeavours aiter the Christian 
Life,' becaose when all that suits not our 
taste is omitted, we have still lefb more to 
instruct, interest, improve, and elevate, 
than in almost any other volume with 
whioh we are acquamted. . . . Whatever 
may be its defects, we regard it as one of 
the most preicious gifts to the religious 
World in modern times." — Inquirer. 

' * Mr , Martineau ig known, mach be jond 
the limits of his own denomination, as a 
man of great gifts and accomplishments, 
and his publications have been all marked 
by subtle and Ti^orous thought, much 
beauty of imagination, and certain charms 
of compoütion, which are sore to find 
admirers. . . . There is a delicacy and 
ethereaüty of ethical sentiment in these 
disoourses which must commend them, 
and we may safely say that many of the 



orthodox in all departments might receive 
from them inteUectaal Btimmas, moral 
polish, and in some moods religious edifl- 
cation." — Noncoi^formist. 

"One of the most interesting, attrac- 
tive, and most valuable series of essaya 
which the literature of Christianiiy has 
receiyed from priest or layman for many 
ayear. 

** Volumes that have in them both intel- 
lect and true eloquence, and which satisfy 
the understanding while they please the 
taste and improve the heart. 

" When we say that these Diacowte» 
are eminenüy pradAcalf we mean that 
they are adapted, not only for man in the 
abstract — to teach the duties of Chris- 
tianity everywhere — ^but also with refer- 
ence to the circumstances of societ^— of 
the age and country in which our lot is 
cast." — Critic. 



lymns for tlie Christian Clinreh and Home. CoUected and 

Edited hy JAMES MARTINEAU. Sixth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 
3*. ^. P. Is. 32mo, roan, 1*. 8rf. ; 32mo, cloth, 1*. Ad. 



A Brief Exposition of the Clospel of St, latthew. 

Eev. R. E. B. MACLELLAN. 12mo, cloth, 3*. 



By the 



Theism^ Atheism^ and the Popnlar Theology, Sermons hj 
THEODORE PARKER. Large Post 8vo, cloth, 9*. P. U 
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MB. CHAPMAN*S PUBLICATIONS. 



Fhases %f f aith i or, Paasages from the Histoiy of Mj Creed. 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of < A Histoiy of 
the Hebf«w Monarofay,* ' The Soul : Her Soitowb and Her ABpira- 
tions.' Third Sditum« Foat Svo, 2«. F,6d, 




The 8«il I its 8«rMws ud its AspintieBi. An Essay towards 

the Natural History of the Soul, aa the Basis of Theology. By 
FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerlv Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Author of *A Histoiy* or the Hebrew Mon- 
archy.' Poet Sto, doth, 6«. F. U, 

Ctth^lle Vnira t Essays towards a Church of tbe Future, as 
the Organization of Philanthropy, By F. W. NEWMAN. ^»ost 
8yo, cloth, 8«. 6d. 

CkristiaRityi or, Europe. By NOVALIS (FRIEDRICH VON 
HARDENBERO). Translated from the Qerman. By the Rev. 
J. DALTON. Post 8to, cloth, 1*. 



Ten Semons of Keligien. 

8vo, doth, 88, P. 1*. 



By THEODORE PARKER. Post 



I. Of Pietr and the Belation thereof 

to Muilj Life, 
n. OfTrathandthelntellect. 
m. Of Juetioe and the Conecienoe. 
lY. Of Lore and the Affeotions. 
y. OfConscioos Religion and the Soul. 
YI. Of Oonaoiooa Beugion as a source 

of Strength. 
"We feel that in borrowing largely 
from Mb (Parker'B) pages to enrich our 
colomns we are earning the reader's gra- 
titude." — Leader. 

** These Sermons are charaoterized by 
a lof^ ^oquence, a yigorous ^rasp of 
t^ought, an eolectioism whioh gives be- 
nignanoy to the otherwise generally 
severe and seotarian aspect of relifion, 
and are marked by an eamestnesB of zeal 



COFTBirTS : — 

Vn. Of GonsoiooB Beligion as a Souroe 
of Joy. 
YIII. Of the Culture of the BeUgioas 
Powers. 
IX. Of Oonyentional and Natural Sa- 
oraments. 
X. Of Commnnion with God. 



and piety which gives to literatnre of this 
ch»8 an attraction so necessary to enlist 
readers." — WeeJdy Dispaich. 

** These sermons abound with flashing 
and sparklin? gems of thought which light 
up ofd tratns with new grandeur and 
fresh meuiing, and invest man's relation 
to his fellow and to his Ood with an im- 
portance and responsibiU^ peci^Uarly 
solemn and impressive." — IredeyBanner. 




A BIscoarse of latters pertaining to Religion. By THEODORE 

PARKER. New Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 4». P. 6d. 



Parker writes like a Hebrew prophet, 
enriched by the ripest culture of the mo- 
dern World." — Wettmituter Review. 

There ia a mastery shown over every 
element of the great subject." — Prospee- 
iive Bevieic. 
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"... Abonnds in passages of fervid 
eloquence — eloquence as remarkable for 
the trath of feeling which directs it as for 
the geniuB brjr which it is inepired."— 
ChrMian B^ßrmer. 
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THEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL OEITICISM. 




Beingy Analytieally Considered ) and Principal Truths in v3 
the Order of their analysis fuUy stated. By JOHN EICHAED ^' 
FICKMEBE. 4to, doth. 20«. 

The Key to the lysteries. By EDWAED RICHEE. Prioe 2*. 
V,6d. 

The Religion of fiood Sense. By EDWAED eichee. Prioe 
1*. 6d. P. ed, 

The Life of Jesns^ Critieally Examlned. By Dr. DAYID 

FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1. 16*. P. 2*. 6d, 



" The extraordinary merit of this book. 
. . . StrauBs's di^ectic dexterity, his 
forensio coolness, the even polish of his 
style, present him to os as the accom- 
phshed pleader, too completely master of 
nis work to feel the temptation to unfair 
adyanta^e or unseemly temper. . . . We 
can testify that the translator has achieved 
a very tough work with remarkable spirit 
and ndelity. The author, though inaeed 
a good wnter, could hardly have spoken 
better had hia country and language been 
English. The work has evidently fallen 
into the hands of one who has not only 
effective command of both languages, but 
a famiharity with the subject-matter of 
theoloeical criticism, andan initiationinto 
its technical phraseology." — Westminster 
and Foreign Q^arterUf Meview, 184/7. 

" Whoever reads these volumes without 
any reference to the Q-erman, must be 
pleased with the easy, perspiouous, idiom- 
atic, and harmonious lorce of the English 
style. But he will be still more satisfied 
when^ on turning to the original, he finds 
that the rendering is word for word, 
thought for thought, and sentence for 
sentence. In preparing so beautÜul a 
rendering as the present, the difficulties 
can have been neither few nor small in 
the way of preserving, in various parts of 
the work, the exactness of the translation, 
combined with that uniform harmony and 
cleamess of style, whieh impart to the 
volumes before us the air and spirit of an 



original. A modest and kindly care for 
his reader's convenience has indueed the 
translator ofben to supply the rendering 
into English of a Greek quotation, where 
there was no corresponding rendering into 
Gherman in the origmal. Indeed, Strauss 
may well say, as he does in the notioe 
which he writes for this English edition, 
that as far as he has ezamined it, the 
translation is ' et aceurata et perspicua.' " 
— Protpectioe Review. 

** In regard to leaming, acuteness, and 
sa^adous conjectures, the work resembles 
Niebuhr's * History of Rome.' The general 
manner of treating the subject and ar- 
ranging the chapters, seotions, and purts 
of the areument, indicates consununate 
dialectiear skill ; while the style ia dear, 
the expression direct, and the author' s 
opennMS in referring to his sources of in- 
formation, and stating his conclusions in 
all their simplicity, is candid and exem- 
plaiT. . . . it not onlv surpasses all its 
predecessors of its kind in leaming, acute- 
ness, and thorou^h investigation, out it is 
marked by a senons and earuest spirit.' 
— Chrittian Examiner. 

"I found in M. Strauss a young man 
füll of candour, gentleness, and mcKlesty, 
— one possessed of a soul that was almost 
mystenous, and, as it were, saddened by 
the reputation he had gained. He scarcely 
seems to be the author of the work under 
consideration." — Quinet, Revue de» Veux 
Monde». 




A NEW EDITION EEVISED, OF 
A Retrospect of the Religions Life of England ] or the Church, 

Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLEE, B.A, Large 
Post 8vo, 7*. ^. P. 1«. 

"This work is written in a chastelvl ing and carefUl research,is{\illof thought, 
beautiful style, manifests extensive road- i and deddedly original in its charaoter. 
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MB. OHAPMAN'S PUBUCATIONS. 




It u marked «Im bj the modestjr whidi 
twaanj ohanoteriifls tiue merit." — In^ 



* Hr. Tftjler ü actoated by no sectarun 
btM, Mid we heartÜT thaak him for thia 
addition to our religiooa literatni«." — 
Wtttminater Review. 

** It is not often our sood fortone lo 
meet with a book ao wdl oonceiTed, ao 
well writt«ii, and ao inatmcÜTe aa tbia. 
Tbe Tanoiu phaaea of the ii»tionaI mind, 
deacribed with the cleameaa and foroe of 
Mr. Tayler, ftuniak inexhaoatible inate> 
rial for reflectioD. Mr. Tajier regarda 
all partiea in tom from an eqoitable point 
of yiew, ia tolerant towarda intolerance, 
and admirea zeal and excnaea lanaticiBm 
wbereyer he aeea honeatj. Naj, he openlj 



tbat the religion of mare reaeon ia 
not the religion to prodnce a practical 
effect OB a peo^ ; and tbierefore reguda 
bis own daaa onlj aa one element in » 
hetUr primeijde e&nrefc. The dear and 
oomprebeninTe graap with which he mar- 
abala bia fSkOta, ia eren leaa admirablethan 
the imnartiality, naj^ more tban tbat, the 
generd kindlineaa with which be reflecta 
upon them." — Bxaminer. 

** Tbe writer of tbia Tolnme baa aU the 
calmneaa belonging to one wbo feela bim- 
aelf not mixed np with the atrog^ be 
deeeribea. Tbere ia abont it a tone of 
great moderation and caadoor : and w« 
cannot bat fed confident tbat we haxe 
bere, at leaat, ihe prodoct of a tborougbly 
honeat mind." — Lowe'a JBtUub. Magazine. 



Ckristian Aspeets of Fdtli and Soty. Discourses by J. J. TATLEB, 

B.A. Seoond Edition. Post Svo, cloth. F. l». 

[Prepofring for pubUcaÜon. 



** Aboonda with leeaona of tbe higheat 
practical wiadom, oonveyed in langoi^e of 
oonaummate beauty." — Inquirer. 

** Tbeee sermona are admirable. Tbey 
partake more directly of the cbaracter of 
religiona inatraction, and poeseea TaaÜT 
more Uterary merit tban ia naual in auch 
compoaitiona. The thouf^t ia arranged 
wiüi great deamess, and the atyle, for its 
Incid and felicitooa phraaeology, is beyond 



all praiae. The greateat cbarm 
ime ' * . - - 



„ of the 

whme Yolume, bowever, is ita fine spirit. 
All tbe writer's homan sym^athies are 
generoos and elevated, and bis reUgioaa 
feelings and aspirations pure and fervent. 
vent. . . . We are sure tbat many will 
thank na for oommending to them a 
volume from which auch catholic viewa 
and elevated sentimenta may be derived." 
— Nonconformiat. 



St. PanPs Epistles to the Corintliiaiis t An Attempt to conyey 
their Spirit and Significance. By the Bev. JOHN HAMILTON 
THOM. Post 8vo, cloth. P. 1*. 
" A yolume of aingularly free, auggeatire, and beautiful commentary.*' — Inquirer, 



Catholicity^ Spiritual and Intelleetoal : An Attempt at Yin- 

dicating the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A Series of Dis- 
courses. By T. WILSON, M.A., late Minister of St. Peter's 
Mancroft, Norwich, Author of * Travels in Egypt and Syria,' etc. 
8vo, cloth, 5». P. 6rf. May be had separately, 1*. each, paper cover. 




Tlie Hely Bible« First Division : The Pentateuch, or Five 
Books of Moses, according to the Authorized "Version ; with Notes, 
Critical, Practical, and Deyotional. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS 
WILSON, M.A. Each Part may be had separatüy. Parts I., II,, 
and III., 5*. each. P. 6d. The Work complete, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 20*. * 



"The tezt conaiata of the Authorized 
Version ; follneas and ampUtude of illus- 
trative matter and Kotes form the distin» 
guiahing featores." — Spectator. 

** We may aafely reoommend thia moat 



5Ky^ 



laborioufi and able work aa one tbat will 
be welcomed by all biblical students who 
approach the Scriptures with their minds 
unfettered." — Examiner. 
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SPECULATIVE, MOBAL, AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 




<liiiiqaener^ft j or, Proposals for a new Practica! Theology. 
By HENEY S. SUTTON. 6*. 6d. 

Ihc Futvre Ufc. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Being a 
Relation of Thinga which he Heard and Saw. 1*. ßd. t» ena- 
meüed boards. 



laster and lai. A Dialogue in which are discussed some 
of the important Questions affecting the Social Coi^tion of the In- 
dustrious Classes; compnsing those of Population, Supply and 
Demand, Competition, the Poor Law, Edueation, the Franchise, 
the BaUot. By HENRY BOOTH, Esq. Fcap. 8to, cloth, 2*. M, 
P. 6rf. 

" Plun and perspicnous language, and | flowing from it, are here put in an intelU- 
with good common senBe." — Economist. ^ble and attractive form/' — We$tmiiuieT 
" Folitical eoonomy, and the moralities | xieview. 



The Rise and Progress of National Edncation in England ^ its 

Ohstacles, Wants, and Prospects. A Letter to Richard Cobden, Esq., 
M.P. By RICHARD CHÜRCH. 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 6d, P. 6d. 



" Were we to fpllow the impulse with 
which it has inspifed us, we should trans- 
fer it entire to our pages. Bat this cannot 
be : snffice it, then, to say that the object 
which Mr. Church proposea to himself ia, 
' to touch upon the rise, progress, obsta- 
des, wants, and prospects of working-class 
edueation.' The author pursues the dis- 
cussion of these questions with a degree 



of Tiracity, eamestnese, perspiouitj, and 
force of reasoning that renders bis pam- 
phlet notonly most instructive, buthighly 
interesting as a psycholoeical history. It 
embraces all the debatcUtle questions of 
national edueation (omitting onlj the sub- 
jects that should be taught), and it deals 
with them with a master s band." — West- 
mifuter Beview. 



The Positi?e PUlosopliy of Angaste Comte. Translated and 
Condensed by HARRIET MARTINE AU. 2 yoIs. Large Post 
8vo, cloth, 16*. P. 1«. 6d. 



Tlie Principles of Natnre^ her Pirine Rerelations^ and a ¥oiee 

to Mankind. By and through ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Original price, 18*. ; reduced to 15*. P. 2*. 

— ♦ — 

The Sphere and Dnties of doTernment. Translated from the 
German of BARON WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. By 
JOSEPH COULTHARD, Jun. [/» the Press, 
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MB. CHAPMAN'S PUPLICATIONS. 



SysteM «f ■•rtl Sci«ice. Bj LAWBENCE P. HICKOK, 
attthorof 'BAtioiud Fsjchology,' etc. Bojal 8to, boards, 12«. F. 1«. 




The P^pilar Werks tf i. S. Flehte. 2 toIb. post Svo, cloth, 

£1. F. 2f . Comprising the Yocation of the Scholar, 2s, ; the Na- 
tura of the Scholar, 8«. ; the Yocation of Man, 4*.; the Gharacte- 
ristios of the Present Age, 6«. ; the Way towaids the Blessed Life, 
6t. i and, in addition, a Memoir of Fichte, 4«., by WILLIAM 
SMITH. Bach of theae may be had separatelj. 



■•■ey Wki lentis t A Book for the Times. Containing an 
attempt to explain the nature of Money Capital, and the probable 
effects of the New Qt>ld on Commerce, Incomes, and Public Morals ; 
with 8ome Suggestions relative to the Agricultural Interest, the 
Condition of Towns, and the National BefiBnoes. By JOHN 
LALOR. 8vo, cloth, IQ». P. 1*. 



'* Both in matter and style it ia aüke 
exoellent ; and it ia difflcolt to determine 
whether Mr. Lalor has placed the public 
nnder greater obligations by the ability 
with wmch he haa inveati^ated aereral of 
the moat abatruae queationa whioh perplex 
politicflJ eoonomiata — ^b;^ the felioitoua and 
forcible language in which hia meaning ia 
uniformly conyeyed— or by the high moral 
tone which pervadea every part of hia 
voIume. Barely haa phüoaopny aaauined 
Bo attractire a garb, or appeared in a 
costume illaminated by ao many of the 
apanglea of a liveljr but chaatened fancy ; 
and aeldom haa the intimaterehition which 
moat peraona feel to exiat between the ma- 
terial and moral oonditionaof aocietybeen 
ao clearly and thoronghly expoonded." — 
Moming Chroniele. 

" Theae eaaays poaaeaa great merit both 
of atyle and of matter. They are written 
with addreaa and perauaaion, and are not 
leaa remarkable for profoand philoaophic 
judgment and extreme metapnyaical re- 
finement than for a delicate ^lay of poetic 
fancy, which, at the same tmie that hia 
mina ia strengthened and enriched, al- 
lurea, aurpriaea, and beguilea the imagina- 
tion of the reaider. It ia, in a wora, an 
attractive and quickening work, in which 
the practical precepta of a beni^ and 
elenä^d philoeophy are united in the 
happieat combination with the gpracea of 
elegant and harmoniona oompoaition." — 
MomvM Pott. 

** Neither a party nor a auperficial pro- 
dnotion. Mr. Lalor ia well veraed in all 



the writinga of the eoononuata, and not 
only in them, but in much other litera- 
ture; and he poura out hia atoree with 
great faciüty, and in a veiy eraoefnl man- 
ner. Eaaentialljr, the book ia politioo- 
eoonomical, but it ia alao aocial, moral, 
and Uterary, treatin^ many of the topica 
of the day, but treatmg them on scientific 
prinoi{)le. If a temporanr ciroumatuice 
nave eiven birth to thebooK, the materiala 
for it nave beengathered through yearaof 
atudy, by much reading and reflection." 
— JSconomiat. 

** A very able and Inminoua treatiae on 
the important queationa of capitiJ, cur- 
rency, credit, and the monetary ayatem 
generally. The author ia aingularly dear 
and accurate in hia definitiona of the rari- 
oua branohea of what ia oommonly called 
monev, or, aa he more preciaely definea it, 
* purchasing power ;' and placea before the 
reader, in aa aimple terma aa the aubject 
will permit, a pioture of the mode in which 
income and capital reciprocally create and 
augment each other. Aperaonwith avery 
elementary notion of the princi^lea of po- 
litical economy and monetary acience may 
readily follow and comprehend hia argu- 
menta, and, aa he goea on, will be enabied 
to appredate the merit, of the anthor^a 
deductiona. The aubject ia one of deep 
interest, and, though not concurring in 
all the views it containa, we can fiürly pro- 
nounce the work to be a valuable contri- 
bntion to the atudy of the acience on 
which it treata." — Moming Advertuer. 




The Agents ef €i?iUiation. A Series of Lectuies. 

MACCALL. 12mo, cloth. Original price, 3*. 
1*. 6d. F. 6d. 
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The Edacation of Taste. A Series of Lectures. Bj WILLIAM 
MAGGALL. 12mo, paper coTer. Original price, 2«. 6d. ; reduced 
toi*. ^.6d. 




The Progress of the Intellect^ as Exemplified in the Eeligious 
Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. MAGKAY, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24». P. 2». 

in these respects ; in oor own day we re- 
member none." — Excminer. 

" Over the vast area of doud-land, 
bounded on one aide by the wara of the 
Christians, and on the other bj the last 
book of the Odyssey, he has thrown the 
penetratine electrio light of modern sci- 
ence, and loond a meanin^ for every fable 
and every phantom by which the mysteri- 
oas region is haunted." — Atta». 

** All the yiews are jnstified by authori- 
ties. The work embraces many inmortant 
subjects included in and suggested by the 
religions theories of the Greeks and He- 
brews, and, from this minute accuracy, 
will be a atorehoose for arguments and 
facts for those disposed to attaek the 
theories, if not for tnose who have an in- 
terest in defending them. For a book so 
füll of learmng, it is remarkably weU 
written." — Ecotiomist. 

"The work before ns ezhibits an in- 
dnstry of research which reminds ns of 
Cudworth, and for which, in recent litera- 
ture, we must seek a parallel in Gkermany 
rather than in Engliuid, while its philo- 
sophy and aims are at once lofty and 
practical. Scattered through its more ab- 
struse disquisitions are found passages of 
pre-eminent beauty — gems into whidi are 
absorbed the finest rays of intelligence and 
feelin^;. We believe Mr. Mackay's work 
is nmque in its kind. . . . The analysis 
and history of the theory of mediation, 
from its earliest mythical embodiments, 
are admirable, both from their panoramio 
breadth and their richness in fllustrative 
details. We cau only recommend the 
reader to resort himself to this treasury of 
mingled thought and leaming." — Weti- 
miruter Beview, Jan. 1, 1861. 



M.A. 

" Mr. Mackay brings forward in support 
of his views an amount of emdition wnich 
will proTe formidable to his antagonists. 
Most of the best G«muui editions of the 
Oreek and Latin classics seem to be per- 
fectly familiär to the author, who knows 
well how to wield such ponderous^ mate- 
rials. . . . The acoount of the theosophy 
of AristoÜe, given in the first volume, is 
evidently the production of a master of 
the subject." — AJOienceuin. 

*' * The Frogress of the Intellect* is in- 
comparably the most important contribu- 
tion yet xnade by any English writer to 
yiews first broacQy put forth by rational- 
istio Gterman theologians. He has widened 
their basis — given them freer soope and 
larger aims — supxwrted them by stores of 
as various and acoumnlated leaming, and 
imparted to them all the dignity which 
can be derived from a sober and weighty 
style of writing, and from processes of 
thoug^ht to which imagination and reason 
oontribute in almoet eq^ual degrees. This 
is unusual praise ; but it is due to uuusual 
powers ; and to be offered to Mr. Mackay 
quite apart from any a^eement in the 
tendency or object of his treatise. We 
will not even aay that we have read it with 
sufficient care or critical guidance to be 
entitled to offer an opinion on the sound- 
ness of its criticism or reasoning, or on 
the truth or falsehood of its particular 
conclusions, or, indeed, on anjthing but 
its manifest labour and patience, the rare 
and indisputablemonuments of knowledge 
which we find in it, and the surprisin^ 
ränge of method it includes — lonual, phi- 
losophical, and imaginative, ^ot many 
books have at anv time been published 
with such irresistible claims to attention 



Intellectnal Religion: Being the Introductory Chapter to 
* The Progress of the Intellect, as Exemplified in the Ileligious De- 
velopment of the Greeks and Hebrews.' By E. W. MACKAY, 
M.A. 8vo, paper cover, 1*. 6d. P. Od. 

Plirenology^ Psyehologr^ and Pnenmatology^ or, tbe Import- 
ance of Training the Whole Being. By an Introvißor. Crown 
8vo, 2*. P. 6(i. 
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MB. CHAPMAN'S PÜBLICATIONS. 



Letten trom Ireland. Bj habbiet mabtineatt. Beprmted 

from the Daify Ifews, Post Svo, cloth, 6«. 6d, P. 6(f. 

We entertam no doabt, fhen. 




" ETery oae of these letten oontain paa< 
■ftges worthj of attention. . . . The re- 
poblication of Miss Martineau's Letters, 
m» m very Ute deacription of IreUod« will 
be uniTeraaUy aooeptable." — JBoonomiit. 



tbat oor readera will rejoice with üb in 
having these contribntionB bronght t(^e- 
ther ud presented agaan to their notioe in 
a compact and inviting form." — Inqttirer, 



Letten on tke Laws «f lan's Natvre uid lefelopmeiit. Bj 

H. a. ATKINSON and HABBIET MABTINEAU. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Original prioe, 9s. ; reduced to 5«. P. Is. 



" Of the many remarkable facta related 
in this book we can eay litüe now. What 
rather strikee us is the eleTating inflnence 
of an acknowledgment of nuftlery in any 
form at alL In spito of all that we have 
Said, there is a tone in Mr. Atldnson's 
thou^hts far above thoee of most of us who 
liye m slavery to daily experience. The 
World is awful to him — truth is sacred. 
However wildly he has wandered in search 
of it, truth is all for which he cares to live. 
If he is dogmatic, he is not vain ; if he is 
drying up the fountain of life, yet to him 
life is noiy. He does not care for fame, 
for wealth, for rank, for reputation, for 
anything, except to find tratn and to live 
beautifmly by it ; and all this beeause he 
feels the unknowu and terrible forces 
which are busy at the warp and woof of 
the marvellons existence." — Fraaer't Ma- 
gazine. 

*' A book from the reasoninffs and con- 
olusions of which we are bound to express 
our entire dissent, but to which it is im- 
possible to deny the rare merit of strictest 
honesty of purpose, as an investigation 
into a subject of the highest importance, 
upon which the wisest of us is ahnost 
entirely ignorant, begun with a sincere 
desire to penetrate the mystery and ascer- 
tain the truth, pursued with a brave re- 
solve to shrink &om no results to which 
that inquiry might lead, and to State them. 



whatever reoeption they might have firom 
the World."— CH^. 

"A corious and valuable oontribntion 
to psychological science, and we resard 
it with interest, as containing tne best 
and füllest development of the new theo- 
ries of mesmerism, clairvoyance^ and the 
kindred hypothesis. The book is replete 
with profound reflectious thrown out in- 
oidentally, is distinguished by a pecnliar 
elegance of style, and in the hands of a 
calm and phüosophical theologian may 
serve as a useful prici» of the most 
formidable difficulties he has to contend 
against in the present day." — Weehly 

"The Letters are remarkable for the 
analytical powers which characterize 
them, and wül be eagerly read by all those 
who appreciate the value of the assertion, 
that ' the proper study of mankind is man.' 
The ränge of reading which they embody 
is no less extensive man the sincerity as 
well as depth of thought and eamestness 
in the search aiter truth, which are their 
principal features. Without affectation 
or pedantry, faults arrived at by so easy a 
transition, they are marked by simplicity 
of diction, by an ease and grace of lan- 
gua^e and expression that give to a 
subject, for the most part intricate and 
perplexing, an inexpresaible charm." — 
IVeekly IHspaick. 



lectares on Politieal Economy. By FBAJ^CIS WILLIAM 

NE WM AN, Author of » Phases of Faith,' * History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy/ etc. Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, 7*. Gd. j reduced 
to 5ä. P. Is. 



"The most able and instructive book, 
which exhibits, we think, no less moral 
than economical wisdom." — ProspecHoe 
Meview. 

" For a lucid Statement of principles in 
a singularly compact and readable volume, 
we know of nothing comparable to this. 
Any person familiär with the subject, and 
the writinss upon it, will appreciate the 
Union of xulness with brevity which dis- 
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tinguishes it; but only thoee who have 
Bome experience in lecturing can uuder- 
stand the amount of thought anddexteritr 
required to keep such a suDJect within such 
narrow limits, and yet not have a tedious 
page. . . . The best manual or introdac- 
tion to the science of Pohtical Economy 
with which we are acquainted. . . . We 
send our readers to the volume itself, with 
our emphatic oommendation." — Leader. 
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The Pafclie Fanction of Woman. A Sermon preacbed at the 
Music Hall, March 27, 1853. By THEODORE PARKER, Mi- 
nister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. 12mo, 6d. 
P. 2rf. 

Woman and Her Wishes t an Essay. Inscribed to the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional Convention. By THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HiaaiNSON, Member of the Worcester Free Church. 
8vo, 6d. 



The €reat Sin of Great Gities 5 being a Eeprint, by reqnest, 

of an article entitled * Prostitution,' from the * Westminster and 
Foreign Quarterly Review* for Jiüy, 1850. 8vo, sewed, 1«. P. 4rf. 



The Pnrpose of Existence. Popularly considered, in relation 
to the Origin, Development, and Destiny of the Human Mind. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Original price, 7s. 6d. ; reduced to 3*. 6d. P. 1*. 

" This singularly thonghtful essay em- displajed great power of reflection, mach 
braces a wide ränge of topics, but withont 
ever departing from its proper theme. In 
the Performance of bis taak, the antbor has 



leaming, and an eloquence and elevation 
of style peculiarly appropriate to tbe lofti- 
nesB of tne gubject-matter." — CriUc. 



The Edueational Institntions of the United States : tbeir Cha- 

racter and Organization. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. 
Siljeström, M.A., by EREDERICA ROWAN. Post 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. T.ls. 

general question of populär teacbing."-> 
AtheTUBum. 

" Well -written, and well translated, and 
is wbat it purposes to be." — Eeonomiat. 
" A work of great ability." — Jßeaaoner. 
" So accurate, fuU, and admirably classi- 
fied a view of tbe American Edueational 
Institutions exists nowbere eise. It bas at 
once establisbed itself as tbe classical work 
on the Bubject." — Daily New». 



" Tbis is just öne of tbose admirable 
treatises, on a special subject, wbicb would 
require for tbeir due exposition an amount 
of Space inconsistent witb our otber duties, 
— and wbicb, tberefore, must be cbarac- 
terized ratber tban exhibited in tbese co- 
lumns. It takes in pretty well tbe wbole 
Bubject of populär education in America, 
— discusses it witb ample knowledge, and 
in a calm, masculine spirit. We recom- 
mend it to all readers interested in tbe 



Social Aspeets. By JOHN STORES SMITH, Author of * Mirabeau, 
a Life History.* Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, 6«. ; reduced to 



2*. 6d. P. 1*. 

'*Tfais work is tbe production of a 
tbougbtftd mind, and of an ardent and 
eamest spirit, and is well deserving of a 
perusal in extenso hj all tbose wbo reflect 
on so sofemn and unportant a tbeme as 
tbe future destiny of tbeir native country." 
— Moming Ckronicle. 

** A woA of wbose merits we can bardly 
speak too bigbly." — Idterary Qazette. 

" Tbis book has awakened in us many 
painful tbougbts and intense feelings. It 
iB fearfully true — passionate in its up- 
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braidings, unaparing in its expoeures — 
yet Aill of wisaom, and perraded by an 
eamest, loving spirit. Tbe author sees 
tbiugs as they are — too sad and too real 
for silence — and courageously teils of 
them witb stem and honest tmth. 
. . . We receive witb pleasure a work 
so free from polite lispings, pretty theo- 
rizings, and cantiug progressioniams ; 
speaking, as it does, eamest truth, fear- 
lesaly but in loye." — Nonco^formUt. 
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HB. CHAPMAITS PUBLICATIONS. 




ffer-LegislatiM. Bt HEBBEBT SPENCEB, Beprinted hom O 

*TheWe0timiuterAeTiew.' KewSkbisb. No.yn. July.lSSS. Sd. <) 



Social Statlei i or, the Conditions Essential to Human Hap- 

Sineu Specified, and the fint of them Developed. By HEBBEBT 
PENCEB. 870, doth, prioe 12f. 



** Mr. Spencer in hit able and losical 
work on ' Social Stades' . . . ."^Sdm- 
&«wyA Bevüw. 

*'lt deaenrea Terr high mwiae"— North 
BriiiaklUtü». 

" A remarkabl« woik,"-'BrUUk Qmt. 
ierlj/ Sevie». 

** We shall be miataken if thia book do 
not aaaiat in organixing that hnge maat of 
thooght whieh, for want of a more specific 
name, ia now oalled Liberal Opinion."— 
Jthsn^um. 

*' It is the most eloquent, the moat in- 
teresting, the most dearly-eroresaed and 
logicaUy-reaaoned work, with yiewa the 
most original, that has ^»peared in the 



P. 1#. 
of aooial polity." — Liierarf €kt- 



[anosoch 

the literatare of sdentifio nkonuity." — 
Seomomut. 

** We remember no work on ethios, 
aince that of Sjpinosa, to be o(»npared with 
it in the simpbcity of its premises, and the 
l<^;ioal rigoor with which a oomplete aya- 
tem of scientific ethics is evoWed from 
them." — Laader. 

** The careful reading we have giren it 
has both affbrded osintenae pleaanre, and 
rendered it a daty to expreaa, with nn- 
usoal emphasis, oor opimon of its great 
ability and excellence.— jyowcon^ ra w rf . 



The Elements «f IndhidaaUsH. A Series of Lectures. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. Post 8vo, cloth, 7«. Gd. P. U 



" It Ib a book worthy of pemsaL Even 
those who can find no sympathy with its 
philoaophy, will derive pleasure and im- 
proTement firom the manj exquisite 
touches of feeling, and the many pictnres 
of beauty which mark its paees. 

" The ezpansiTe phflosophy, the pene- 
trative intellect, ana the genenJ humanity 
of the aathor, have rendered the ' Ele- 



ments of IndividualiBm' a book of strong 
and general interest." — OriHc. 

"We haye becn singnlarly interested 
by this book. . . . Here is a Speaker and 
thinker whom we mav secorely feel to be 
a lover qf iruth, exhibitinff in bis work a 
form and temper of mina veiy rare and 
pecoliar in oor time." — MdnM4tter Exa- 




Life and letters of Jndge Story^ the eminent American Jurist, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Dane Professor of Law at Harvard University. Edited by his Son, 
WILLIAM W. STORY. With a Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
Original price, £1. 10«. ; reduced to £1. P. 3*. 
" Greater than any Law Writer of which 

Eneland can boast siuce the days of Black- 
stone."— iorrf CampbeU, in the Souae of 

Lord», Aprü 7, 1843. 
«' We look in vain over the legal litera- 

ture of England for names to put in com- 

parison with those of Livingstone, Kent, 

and Story. . . . After reading his ( Judge 

Story's) I<ife and Miscellaneous Writings, 

Pk-^^^ . 



there can be no difficolty in aoooonting 
for his personal influence and popolarity." 
— Edinburgh Beview. 

"The bioeraphy before ns, written by 
his son, is admiraoly digested, and written 
in a style which sustains the attention to 
the last, and occasionaUyrises to true and 
striking eloquence."— JSi;2«c^ Beview. 
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Vltinia Thnlei or, Thonghts suggested bj a Eesidence in 
New Zealand. By THOMAS CHOLMONDELEY, Esq. Post 



Syo, 2s. 6d. 



A listory of the Session 1852-3^ a Parliamentary Eetrospeet. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1*. 6d. 

— -♦ — 

The Life of tlie Re?. Josepli Blanco White. Written hj Him- 

self. With Portions of bis Correspondence. Edited bj JOHN 
HAMILTON THOM. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, cloth. Original 
price, £1. 4». ; Peduced to 15*. P. 2*. 



" This ü a book whioh rivets the atten- 
tion, and makes the heart bleed. It has, 
indeed, with regard to himself, in its sub- 
stance, though not in its arrangement, an 
almost dramatic charaoter ; so dearly and 
stronglj is the living, thinlong, active man 
projected from the fSace of the reoords 
which he has left. 

"His spirit was a battle-field, upon 
which, with flactuating fortune and Sin- 
gular intensity, the powers of belief and 
soeptidsm waged, firom first to last, their 
nnoeasin^ war ; and within the compass of 
his expenence are presented to our view 
most of the great moral and miritual Pro- 
blems that attach to the ooncution of our 
race." — Quarter ly Review. 

"This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is muoh in 



the peouliar oonstruotion of his mind, in 
its olose Union of the moral with the intel- 
lectual faoulties, and in its restless desire 
for truth, which mayremind the reader of 
Dr. Arnold." — Exammer. 

** There is a depth and force in this book 
which teils." — CfkrUtian Bemembrcmeer. 

"These volumes have an interest be- 
Yond the character of Blanco White. And 
besides the intrinsic interest of his self-por- 
traiture, whose character is indicated in 
some of our extracts, tlie correspondence, 
in the lettfrs of Lord Holland, Southey, 
Coleridge, Channing, Norton, Mill, Pro- 
fessor Powell, Dr. Hawkins, and other 
names of celebrity, has considerable at- 
tractions in itself, without anj relation to 
the biographical purpose with which it 
was pulmshed." — Spectator. 



Historical Slietehes of the Old Painters. 

* The Log Cabin.' Post 8vo, 2*. P. 6rf. 



By the Author of 



THE SECOND EDITION OF 
History of the Hebrew lonarchy^ from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of BaUiol CoUege, Oxford, and Author 
of ' The Soul : Her Sorrows and Her Aspirations/ etc. 8vo, cloth, 
8*.6<i. P. 1*. 



ii 



Histoire des Crimes da Deax Decembre. Par yiCTOB 

SCHCELCHEK, Bepresentant du Peuple. Post 8yo, cloth, hs, 
P. 1*. 

"It wants the splendid rhetorio and 
sarcasm of 'Napoleon le Petit/ but it 



oompensates the defioiency by presenting 
a circumstantial, animated, detailed his- 




tory of the «wp d^Üab" 
Beview. 



^b^- 



- Wegtmineter 



"There is much that is new in it, and 
every page is curious. The history of the 
seyeral 'preventiTe arrests,' with which 
the eoup £itat opened, is told with cir- 
cumstantial minuteness, and reads like a 
Dumas novel." — Leader» 
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The Life ef Jean Paul fr. Siebter. Compiled from Tarioos 

Together with bis Autobiographj, translated from the 



G^rman. Seoond Edition. Illustrated with A Portrait engraved on 
SteeL Post 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. P. 1*. 



" The autobiography of Richter, which 
eztends onl^ to Ua twelffch jear, is one of 
the most mteresting stadies of a trae 
poet'a chüdhood eyer grven to the world." 
— Lowe't EeUnburgh Magazine. 

"Richter has an intellect Tehement, 
rageed, irresiatible, cmahing in pieoes the 
hardeat problems ; piercii^ into the most 
bidden oombinationB of thm^, and grasp- 
ingthemoBtdiBtant; animaginationyaeiie, 
sombre, splendid, or appaUing, broooing 
over the abjsses of Deing, wandering 
throngh infimtnde, and smnmoning before 
ua, in its dun retigious light, sluipes of 
brilliancy, solenmitr, or terror ; a fancyof 
ezaberance fiter all j onexampled, for it 
pours its treasures with a lavisnness which 
knows no limit, hanging, like the snn, a 
jewel on eveiy graas-blade, and sowing the 
earth at l^ge with Orient pearls. But 
deeper than all these lies numonr, the 
ruling qualitj of Richter — as it were the 
central fire that pervades and vivifies bis 
whole beine. He is a htunorist from bis 
inmost souI; he thinka as a hunorist ; he 
imagines, acta, feela aa a humorist ; sport 
is the element in which bis nature üvea 
and works." — Thomas Carljfle. 

•'With such a writer it is no common 
treat to be intimately ao(]|uainted. In the 
proximity of great and virtnous minds we 
imbibe a portion of their nature, — feel, as 
mesmerists saj, a healthful contaeion, are 
braoed with the aame apirit of faiui, hope. 



and patient endnrance — are fumiahed with 
data for Clearing up and worldng out the 
intricate problem of life, and are inspired, 
like them, with the prospect of immorta- 
litj. No reader or senaibility can rise 
from the peroaal of theae Yolumea without 
becoming>both wiser and heUer. "—Atla*, 

*' Apart from the intereat of the work, 
aa the life of Jean Paul, the reader leama 
Bometbing ot German life and German 
thought, and ia introduced to Weimar 
dnring ita moat diati^oished period — 
when Gk>etbe, Schüler, Herder, and Wie- 
land, the great fixed atara of G«rmany, in 
conjnnction with Jean Paul, were there, 
aurroimded by beantiful and admiring 
women, of the most refined and exalted 
naturea, and of princely rank. It is frJl 
of paasagea so attractive and valnable, that 
it 18 dimcult to make a aelection aa ez> 
amples of its character." — Inquirer. 

** The work is a usefnl ezhibition of a 
great and amiable man, who, poeseaaed of 
the kindliest feefings and the most brü- 
liant fantasy, tum^ to a hi^b purpose 
that humour of which Rabelaia la the great 
grandfather, ^nd Sterne one of the Ime of 
ancestors, and contrasted it with an exal- 
tation of feeling and a rhapsodical poetry 
which are entirely bis own. Let us hope 
that it will complete the work begun by 
Mr. Carlyle's Essays, and cause Jean Farn 
to be reiüly read m this country." — iSr- 



i 



The listory of Aneient Art among the dreelis. By JOHN 

WINCKELMANN. From the Gterman, by G-. H. Lodge. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Svo, cloth. Origmal price, 12s. ; reduoed to 
6*. P. 1*. 



" That Winckelmann was well fltted for 
the taak of writihg a History of Aneient 
Art, no one can oeny who is acquainted 
with hia profound leaming and ^enius. 
... He undoubtedly possessed m the 
higbeat degree the power of appreciating 
utistic skin wberever it was met with, but 
never more so than when seen in the garb 
of antiquity. . . . The work is of • no 
. common order,' and a careful study of the 
great principles embodied in it must ne- 
cessanlv tend to form a pure, correct, and 
elevatea taate." — Bcleetic Review. 

" The work is throughout lucid, and free 
fr^m the pedantry of technicalify. Ita 
olearness conatitatea ita great charm. It 
doea not diacuaa any one aubjeot at great 




length, but aima at a ^eneral view of Art, 
with attention to its mmute developmenta. 
It is, if we may use the phraae, a Oram- 
mar of Greek Art, a sine^^ud non to all who 
would thorougbly investigate ita language 
of form." — LUerarjf World. 

** Winckelmann la a atandard writer, to 
wbom most students of art have been more 
or lesB indebted. He possessed extensive 
information, a refined taste, and great zeal. 
His style is piain, direct, and specific, so 
that yon are never at a losa for bis mean- 
ing. Some verv good ontlinea, representing 
fine types of Aneient Greek Art, illuatrate 
the text, and the volume ia got up m » 
atyle worthv of ita aubject." — ^ectaior. 

'" To all lovera of tat, tbia volume wül 
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HISTORY AND BIO^RAPHY. 




fiimiBli the most necessaiy and safe gnide once an elegance, Penetration, and know- 
in studying the pure prindples of nature ledge, which fitted him to a marvel foi 
and beautv in creative art. . . . We can- the task he nndertook. . . . Such a 
not wish better to English Art than for work ought to be in the library of every 
awideeirculationofthisinTaluablework." artist and nxan of taste, and eyen the 
— Standard ofFreedom. most general reader will find in it muoh 

" The mirture of the philosopher and to inemict, and much to interest him." — 
artist in Winokebnann's mind gave it at Aila». 



Italys Past and Present; or, General Views of its History, 
Eeligion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By L. MARIOTTI. 2 
vols. post 8vo, cloth, 10*. P. 1«. 6d!. 

richly repay perusal; it is, however, in 
' The Fresent of Italy that the main in- 



P. 1*. 
" This is a useful book, informed with 
liTely feeling and soimd Judgment. It 
eontains an exhibition of Italian views of 
matters social and political, by an Itahan 
who has leamed to speak through English 
thoughts as well as English words. Farti- 
cularlyyaluableare the Sketches of recent 
ItaUan history ; for the prominent charac- 
ters are delineated in a cordial and sym- 
pathetio spirit, yet free from enthusiastic 
ideas, and with unsparing discrimination. 



The criticisms on 'The Fast' wülr 



tereet of the book resides. ^ This volume 
does not merely possess an interest simi- 
lar to that of contemporary works, it sup- 
plies a desideratum, and is well adapted to 
aid the English reader in forming a just 
estimate of the great events now in pro- 
gress in Italy. Not the least wonderful 
part of the book is the entire mastery the 
author has acquired of our language." — 
ExamineVt Aprü. 



The following notices refer to the first yolume of the work : — 



" The work is admirable, useful, instruc- 
tive. I am deUghted to find an ItaUan 
Coming forward with so much noble en- 
thusiasm, to vindicate his country, and 
obtain for it its proper interest in the eyes 
ofEurope. The EngUsh is wonderful. . . . 
I never saw any approach to such a style 
in a foreigner before, — as füll of beautyin 
diction as in thought." — Sir JE. Bu&oer 
Lytion, Bart. 

** I reoognize the rare oharacteristics of 
genins — a Xarse oonoeption of the tcmic, a 
picturesque cuction founded on profound 
thouffht, and that passionate sensibihty 
which becomes the subject — a subject 
beautiful as its climate, and inexhaustible 
as its soü."— B. DimieU, Esq., M.P. 

** A very rapid and summary ritumi of 
the fortnnes of Italy from the fall of the 
Boman Empire to the present moment. — 
A work of mdustry and labour, written 
with a good purpose. — A bird's-eye yiew 
of the subiect that will revive the recol- 
lections of the scholar, and seduce the 
tyro into a longer course of reading." — 
Athenäum. 

" This work eontains more information 
on the subject, and more references to 
the present position of Italy, than we 
haye seen in any recent production." — 

reign Q^arterly Bevieio. 

' In reference to style, the work before 




US is altogether extraordinary, as that of 
a foreigner ; and in the higher quaUty of 
thought we may oommend the author for 
his acute, and often original, criticism, 
and his quick pe'rception of the grand and 
beautiful in his natiye hterature." — Pres- 
oott, in the North Ämericcm Review. 

" The work before us consists of a con- 
tinuous parallel of the pohtical and lite- 
rar^ histoir of Italy from the earliest 
period of the Middle Ages to the present 
time. The author not only penetratea 
the inner relations of those dual appear- 
ances of national life, but possesses the 
power of displaying them tb the reader 
with great clearness and efiect. We re- 
member no other work in which the ciyil 
conditions and literary achieyemente of a 
people haye been blended in such a series 
of hying pictures, representing successiye 
periods of history." — AUgememe Zeitimg. 

"An eamest and eloquent work.' — 
Examirier. 

'* A work ranking distinctly in the dass 
of belles-lettres, and weU deserying of a 
hbrary place in England." — JAterarg &a- 
zette. 

* A work warmly admired by ezoellent 
judges." — Tait» Magazine. 

** An admirable work, written with great 

?ower and beauty." — Prqf. LongfeUoto: 
*oet» and Poetry qfEurope, 
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MB. CHAPMAITS PUBUCATIONS. 




^odrj aiür Jficti0Ä. 



Pmmi by Ana Blackwell. 



"The litcrarjr flniah ot Uie poems u al- 
moat fftoltlcM. From the llnt page to 
the ending the metre ia aa maaical, and 
the rhjme aa tme, aa the niceat ear oould 
demand, and the harmony of thoug^t and 
Word ia doaelj taatained." — GUnb«. 

'* If, aa a great critic haa dedared, the 
'Union of mnaic with meMiing' ia one of 
the fint prooft of poetiy, the leat tobj be 
feaiieaalj inyited uy the Tolome of poema 
before na." — Mormng Adverti$er. 

" A poet, and one ao gilted, ao aelf-ana- 
tained, that ahe xaaj aing henceforth and 
daim the world's ear."— Oriiie. 

** We »ppredate her heartj ampathiee 



Fcsp. 8vo, clotl^ 6s. P. 6d. 

ibr tmth and_ ^xogreaa» reepect ihe an* 



cerity of a reüeion whoee Eccb Ybbtt ia 
the 'Herald of Tme Freedom'a Birih/ 
and admire the spirit which can look at 
the difficnltiea of nanumity without dis- 
m»y." — AiUu. 

** Fine thonghta, great faiths, and noble 
aentimenta, in fnU-toned and expreasive 
apeech." — Ifoneonformitt. 

** SoUd sood aenae, and genoine revela- 
tiona of the beantiftil . . . that mnat teil 
on the age we live in, and help to mould 
it into a lovety form. — Glasgow Common^ 



■•H«iur| or, The Story of the brave Caspar and the fair 

AnnerL By CLEMENS BKENTANO. With an Introduction, 
and a Biographical Notioe of the Author. By T. W. APPELL. 



learts in lortmaiii and Cornelia. A Novel, in 1 vol. post 

8yo, cloth. Original prioe, 10«. ^, ; reduoed to 6«. P. 6(2. 

"To oome to such writin^ aa ' Hearta 
in Mortmain' and 'Comeha' after the 
anxieties and rooghness of oor worldly 
atruggle, is like bathing in fresh waters 
after the duat and heat of bodily exertion. 
... To a pecnliar and attractive graoe 
ther join considerable dramatio x>ower, 
and one or two of the characters are oon- 
ceiyed and executed with real genios." — 
Jrroneetive Swtew. 

" Both stories contain matter of thought 
and refiection which would set np a dozen 
common-plaoe circolating-library produc- 
tions." — JExaminer. 

"It is not often now-a-days ihat two 
works of such a rare degree of excellence 
in their dam are to be fouud in one volome; 



it is rarer still to find two works, each of 
which oontains matter for two Tolumes, 
bound up in theae tin^es in one ooyer." — 
Obaerver. 

"The aboTe iß an extremel^ pleasing 
book. The first story is written in the an- 
tiqnated form of letters, bat its simplicit^ 
and good taste redeem it from the tedi- 
ousness and appearance of egotism which 
g^enerally attend that style of oomposi- 
tion." — "Eeonomigt. 

" Well written and intereating." — Daily 
NetDB. 

" Two yery pleasing and elegant novehi. 
Some paasages display descriptive powers 
of a high oraer." — Britannia. 



Poems by Heinrich Heine. Translated into English by JOHN 
STORES SMITH. Fcap. 8vo, paper cover. 1*. 



ZenOj a Tale of the Italian War, and other Poems. 
JAMES D. HORROCKS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5*. 
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POETET AND FICTION. 




Noriea^ or, Tales of Nürnberg from the Olden Time. 
Translated from the G^erman of August Hagen, Fcp. 8vo, omamen- 
tal binding, suitable for presentation, uniform with * The Artiafs 
Married Life.' Original price, 7«. Gd. ; reduced to 6s, P. 6d, 

hoosehold ftnd arÜBtio Gemuui life of fhe 



" Thia pleasant vcdome is got up in that 
style of imitatioii of the b<x>k8 of a een- 
tiuy aeo, which haa of late become so 
mnoh tne vo^e. The typoeraphical and 
mechanical departments oi the volnme 
speak loudly for the taste and enterprise 
em{>loyed upon it. Simple in its style, 
quaint, pithy, reasonably pun^ent — the 
book smacks strongly of the picturesque 
old days of which it treats. A long study 
of the art-antiqnities of Nürnberg, and a 

Srofonnd acquaintance with the records, 
»tters, and memoirs, still preserved, of 
the times of Albert Dürer and his great 
brother artists, have enabled the author 
to lay before us a forcibly-dravm and 
highly-finiahed piotore of art and house- 
hcMd ufe in that wonderfully art-practising 
and art-reverenoing old oity of Ghermany . 
—-Aila$. 

'* A delidons little book. It is fiill of a 
quaint garrolity, and characterized b^ an 
eamest simplicity of thought and diction, 
which admirably oonveys to the reader the 



times of Maximilian, Albert Dürer, and 
Hans Sachs, the oelebrated cobbler and 
' master-sin^r,' as well as most of the 
artist oelebnties of Nürnberg in the 16th 
Century. Art is the chief end and aim of 
this Utue history . It is lauded and praised 
with a sort of unoatentatious devotion, 
which explains the reli^ous passion of the 
early moulders of the ideal and the beau« 
tiM ; and, perhaps, through a oonsequent 
deeper concentration of thought, the secret 
of tneir success." — Weekl^ Düpatch. 

" A volume füll of interest for the lover 
of old times ; while the form in which it 
is presented to us may incite many to 
think of art, and look into its many won- 
drous influences with a curious eamest- 
neas unknown to them before. It nointa 
a moral also, in the knowled^ tnat a 
people may be brought to take mterest in 
what is cnaste and oeautiful as in what 
is coarse and degrading." — Manchetter 
JExaminer. 



Bester and Elinor^ or the Discipline of Suffering, 

Post 8vo, 10*. 6d. 



A ^N'ovel. 



"The end proposed by the writer of 
this ficti«n is exoellent, tnat of inculcat- 
ing the social and domestic duties aa the 
true moral sphere of woman. — Spectator. 

«This book is oalculated to awaken 
thought. The interests in the midst of 
which the actors live and struggle are those 



in which we Uto; and we see them here 
dealt with by an earneat mind and a warm 
heart. A nearer and nearer approxima- 
tion to the perfection of faithfm service is 
the preyaihng idea of the book. . . . We 
hope that this book may be much read." 
— Inquirer. 



The Bridesmaid^ Coant Stephen^ and other Poems. 

C. HTJME. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 6*. P. 6rf. 



ByMARY 



" There is a hearty, exhüaratin^, hope- 
ftd moral in her lays, a rieh ima^[mation, 
a treasury of words, and a masculme tone, 
cheering the faint heart on to the strug- 
gle and to the victory." — Mominff Adver- 
Hisr. 

"Füll of thoughts and honest-hearted 
atriving after truth." — Atlcu. 

"Mr. Humemaybeproudof thetrinmph 
his daughter haa achieved. The pictures 
are natural, and there ianostraining after 
effect; there ia a genüe gale of melody 




rising upon the ear, to which we listen aa 
tosummerbreezes in the woodsandfields." 
—Weekly Ditpatch. 

"Miss Hume's ^pfts are real ones; her 
volume abounds with genuine poetry." — 
Scottuih Pres». 

" These poems display a thoughtful, 
cultiyated mind, poasessed of powers not 
common among female writers, save the 
highest and most eminent." — Noncot^or- 
mut. 



Essays, Poens, Allcgeries, uid FaUes. B7 sajüvasy seasle. 
8to, 4». P.M. 
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MB. CHAPMAN*S PUBLICATIONS. 




The Ödes %t ■•race^ translated into TJurhymed Englisli 
Metres, with lUuBtratiye Introductions asid Notes, by F. W. 
NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Post 8vo, doth, 7*. 6d. P. 6d, 

\* The Odbb are so arraoged, that the introdoctioiu to them form s amaJl, oon- 
tinaoua hiBtory of the period; and the notes are eapecially addressed to unclassicai 
reftdera. 

to be aingglarly masterly. It preaents a 
model of ffood ooBBtruing, i. e. the ren- 
deriiu; of tke Latin originiBl into the best 
aad CK>BeBt Engliah equivalenta." — Weddff 
New». 

" We znost cordiaJly recommend Hr. 
Newman's volume to aJl who are inte- 
reatod in the snbject foi: the notea." — 
lÄterwty Gazette. 

** Many of hia (Mr. Newznan's) xnetres 
are exoeedingly pleaaing in oor eara — 
sweet, yanous, and sonoroos." — Froepee- 
tvoe £evieip. 



"Hr. Newman haa given an i 
aad, whenerer the neoessitiea of metre 
do not forbid, a sdudar-like translation of 
Horace. . . . The notos are admirable, 
and are likely to be of extonsive nse to 
the stadent. . . . Mr. Newman haa writton 
a aingnltfly attraotive book, whioh wiü be 
of infinite nse to the stadent, and of aome 
aerrice to the ripe acholar in helpinff him 
to the best posaible prose Bngliah oi diffi- 
enlt passages.'*— Dot/Jy Ifetoe. 

** Professor Kewman's oommand of pure 
and ohoice Bnglish is everywhere ahown 



The Siege ef SanaMas ] an Historical Bomance. By JAMES 
NISBET. In 8 voU. post Sro, clotb. Original price, £1. 11«. Od, ; 
reduoed to 10«. P. U . Od, 

**A romance of very nnosual power, 
auch aa mnat arrest attention byita quali- 
tiea as aworkof fiction,and help the good 
cause of liberty of thought." — Lecker. 

"There is an occasional inequaility of 
atyle in the writing, but, on the whole, it 



may be prononnced beyond the average of 
modern noyelists . . . whilst descriptiye 
passaees might be selected that betray a 
very nigh order of merit.'' — Maneketter 
Meaminer. 



Preelosa : A Tale. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 78. Gd. P. 6d. 



"A bridgeless chasm seems to stand 
between us and the unexplored world 
of feeling. There are manjr faults in 
< Freciosa,' bat we do not hesitato to say 
that there are paasages in it, wUdh, for 
the power of transporting the reader 
aoross this interveiung depth, and of 
olothing in an intelligible form the dim 
oreation of paasionate ima^nation, have 
acarcdy a rival in Bngbsh proae." — 
Moming Chronicle. 

'*Marked by qualitiea whioh we are 
aoonat<nned to aaaooiato with the matnrity 
of a writer'a powera." — Chtar^iUM. 



"Ezquisitely beautiAil writing. . . . 
It is mll of mghs and lovers* aspirationa, 
with many charming fancies and poetio 
thoughts. It is Fetrarch and Laura over 
aßain, and the numerous quotations &om 
the Itaüan intoraperaed, tojgether witb 
images suggestod by the paaaionato melo- 
diea of the great composers, pretty clearly 
indicato ti^ bürden which runa like a 
rieh refirain throufhout. ... Of ita 
ezecution we have the right to speak in 
terms of unqualifled praiae." — Weekhi 
JHepatek, 



Poems by Bessie Rajner Parkes. Post Svo, paper cover. 1«. 



Sammer Sketdies and other Poems, By BESSIE BAYNEE 

PABEJ:S. Post 8vo, papep cover. 1*. 
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POETRT AND FICnOÜT. 



The Tillage Pearl : A Domestic Poem. Pep. 8vo, 2«. 6d, 




Peter Jones 5 or, Onward Bound. 
12mo, price 3«. P. 6d, 



An Autobiography. 



ReTerberations. Part I., 1«. 

Cover. P. 6«?. 

" In this litÜe Ter8e-:Enunphlet of Bome 
sixtf or serenty pages, we think we see 
evidenQ^B of a true poet ; of a firesh and 
natural foont of genuine song ; and of a 
purpose and aympathy admiraSly Buited to 
the timea. . . . The purchaser of it will 
find himself richer in posseBsing it bj 
manj wise and diaritable thoughts, many 
generouB emotionB, and much caJin and 
quiet, yet deep refleotion." — Meammer. 



Part n., 2s, Fcp. 8vo, paper 



" Bemarkable for eamestness of thought 
and Btrength of diotion." — Mom. Heräd. 

"The authorof theee rhjpaedbrochures 
has much of the true poetic spirit. He is 
alwaya in eamest. He writes irom the füll 
heart. There is a manliness, too, in all his 
utterances that especially recommends 
them to US. ... As long as we have such 
'Beverberations' as these, we shall neyer 
grow weary of them." — WeeJdjf New», 



The Twin Sisters. Bj LTJCT FIELB, Authoiess of <The Two 
Priends.* 3 vols. post 8vo, £1. 11*. 6c?. P. 1*. 



««The charactera in the *Twin Bisters' 
are remarkably well drawn. . . . The 
novel is written in a ver^ sound and 
wholeaome apirit." — WetitniMigterBeview. 

«« The churaoters are cleverly imaeined, 
both as regards their beauties ana de- 
fects, and they have that ' touch of na- 
ture' which is the only thing that can 
make them kinwith the reader. . . . The 
incidents too are, for the most part, in- 
genioosly devised, and come about with 



something of the spontaneity of real life, 
rather tlum the mechanism of artificial 
contrivance. . . . The stor^ we can cor- 
diallyrecommend as one wmch cannot be 
read without emotion, nor remembered 
witiliout pleasure." — Monwna Pott. 

** The tale is well told, and afine gen«- 
roua apirit pervadea the book, rendering 
it worthy of being commended to the 
yoong."— Xi^ortMy Quaette, 



Three Experiments of Lifing i Within the Means. Up to 

the Means. Beyond the Means. Fcap. 8to, ornamental coTer and 
gilt edges, la, P. Od, 



The log-CaUn | or, The World Before Tou. By the Author 
of * Three Experiments of Living j' • Sketches of the Old Painters,' 
etc. 



AdTentnres of a Clentleman in search of the Chnreh of England. 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, 2*. P. Od, 
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30 ME. CHAPJOJN^'S PUBLICATIONS. 




\ 



PManea. 




Ab Analytieal Catalogne of Ir. ChapHan's PnbUeations. 

Price U. Post 6d. 

•#• To enable the reader to judge for himself of the merits of 
Mr. Chafman's publications, irrespective of the opinions of the 
presB — whether laudatory or 'otherwise — an Analytical Catalogue 
has been prepared, which contains an abstract of each work, or, at 
least, such an amount of Information regarding it as will Aimish 
bim with a clear conoeption of its general aim and scope. At the 
same time, from the way in which the Catalogue is ctawn üp, it 
comprises a Condensed body of Ideas and Facts, in themselves of 
Substantive interest and importance, and is therefore intrinsically 
well worthy the attention of the Student. 



Cheap Books^ and bow to get them. Being a Eeprint from 
the Westminsteb Review for April, 1852, of the article on *The 
Commerce of Literature ; ' together with a Brief Account of the 
Origin and Progress of the Becent Agitation for Free Trade in 
Book^. By JOHN CHAPMAN. To which is added, the Judg- 
ment pronounced by Lord Campbell. Second Edition. Prioe 1*. 



A Report of the Proceedings of a leeting (consisting chiefly 

of Authors) held May 4th, at the House of Mr, John Chapman, 
142, Strand, for the purpose of hastening the removal of the Trade 
Bestrictions on the Commerce of Literature. Third Edition. 
Price 2d. 



Two Orations against taking away Haman Life^ iinder any 

Circumstances ; and in Ezplanation and Defence of the Misrepre- 
sented Doctrine of Non-Resistance. By THOMAS COOPER, 
Author of * The Purgatory of Suicides.' Post 8vo, in paper cover, 
1*. V.6d. 




" Mr. Cooper possesses andeniable abi- 
lities of no mean order, and moral courage 
bejond manj. . . . The manlinesB with 
which he avows, and the boldness andzeal 
with which he urges, the doctrines of peace 
and love, respect for human rights, and 
moral power, xa these lectures, are worthj 
of all honour." — Nonconformist. ■ 

Mr. Cooper's style is intenselj clear 
and forcible, and displays great eamest- 
ness and fine human sympathy; it is in 



'S^ö^ 



the highest degree manly, piain, uid vigor- 
ous." — Moming Adverhser. 

"These two orations are thoroughly 
imbued with the peace doctrines which 
have lately been making rapid progress in 
many unexpected quarters. To all who 
take an interest in that great movement, 
we would recommend this book, on ac- 
count of the fervid eloquence and eamest 
truthfulness which pervade every line of 
it." — Manchester Examner. 
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MISCELIJLNrEA. 




VltramoBtanisin 3 or, The Eoman Church and Modem So- 
ciety. By E. QUTNET (of the College of France). Translated 
from the French. Third Edition. With the Author's approba- 
tion. By C. COOKS, B.L. 



Paddy-Land and tbe Lakes of Killarney. By a WYKEHAMIST. 

Hlustrated, 1*. P. 6d, 

— ♦ — 

The Public Sehool latebes and those we meet there. Bj a 

WYKEHAMIST. 1*. P. 6rf. 

^^ Classical ^' Instruction : its Use and Abuse. Eeprinted from 
the * Westminst^r B«view.' No. VIII. October, 1853. 1*. 



I 



Indian Political Reform x Being Brief Hints, together with a 

Plan for the Improvement of the Constituency of the East India 
Company and the Promotion of Public Works. By JOHN 
CHAPMAN, Author of * The Cotton and Commerce of India/ etc. 
8vo. 1*. P. (id. 



The Cotton and Commerce of India^ Considered in Eelation 
to the Interests of Great Britain ; with Bemarks on Bailway Com- 
munication in the Bombay Presidency. By JOHN" CHAPMAN", 
Founder and late Manager of the Great Indian Peninsular Bailway 
Company. 8vo, cloth. Original price, 12*. ; reduced to 6«. P. 1«. 

''Promises to be one of the most nsefiil 
treatdses that hare been fumished on this 
important sabiect. . . . It is distinguished 



by a close and logical stjle, conpled with 
an accuracy of detail which will, in agreat 
measure, render it a text-book." — 1%»««, 
Jcm. 22, 1851. 

*' Marked by sonnd good sense, akin to 
the highest wisdom of me statesman. The 
author has giren to the public the most 
complete book we have for some time met 
with on any subject." — JSconomüt. 

" Mr. Chapman's great practical know- 
led^e and experience of the subjeots npon 
which he treats have enabled him to col- 
lect an amount of Information, founded 
upon facts, such as we believe has never 
before been laid before the public. The 
aU-important questions of supply, produc- 
tion, and prices of cotton in India, as well 
as the commercial and financial questions 
connected with it, are most ably treated." 
— Mominff Chronicle. 

" Written hj an intelligent, pains-tak- 
ing, and well-informed genüeman. . . . 




Nothing can be more correct than his 
views, so far as they extend, his survey 
and character of districts, his condusions 
as to the supply the earth can yield, and 
his assertiou that the cost of transit is 
with Indian cotton the first and ruling 
element of price." — Dail^ Newa. 

"Mr. Chapman's work is only appre- 
ciated in the fulness of its value and merits 
by those who are interested in one or other 
brauch of his subject. FuU of data for 
reasoning, replete with facts, to which the 
most impücit credit mav be attached, and 
free from any political bias, the volume is 
that rara, if not incogn/Ua avia, a truthftd 
blue boo^ a volume of statistics not oooked 
up to meet a theory or defend a praotice." 
— Sritannia. 

''The arransement is dear, and the 
treatment of the subject in all cases mas- 
terly." — Indian Newa. 

"This is a comprehensive, practical, 
careM, and temperate investig^tion," etc. 
— Ii^ian Mail. 
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MB. CHAPMAN'S PUBUCATIONS. 




Stories fer Sudaj AfkcniMU« 

18mo, doth, U. 6J. T.6d, 

** This k A Terr nleMinf UtÜ« 
which we cmi oonflaentlr reoomm 



By Mn. DAWSOK. 



1 oonfldentlr rMommend. It 
ia deogned uid adminblT miMpUd for tli« 
UM of children firom üt« to eieren jemn of 
age. ItpuiposeetomAuemtoUiattender 
age eome aeqneinUiioe with the &ota, and 
tMte for the etody of the Old TeetMnent. 
The ttjle a dmple, eMj, «ad fi» the 



moet |Mvt oonreet. The storiee aie told 
in a epirited and graphic manner. 

"Tnoee who are engaged in teaching 
the yoonff , and in laying the foondation 
of good oiaraoter by eulj religiouB and 
moral impreasiomi, will be thMikfol for 
additionai reeoaroes of a Idnd so jadioioiie 
as thia ▼«duine."— JiifiMr«r. 



A few WoHfl to the Jews« By ONE OF themselyes. 

FoolBoap 8to, doth. Prioe 3«. 6d. F. 6d. 

The Beaities ef Chtaniiis. With an Introductorj Essay. 

By WILLIAM MOUNTFOBD. 12mo, doth, 2*. 6d. F. 6d. 

**Thijiiareal)yabookofbeaatiea. Itia 
no ooUection of ehredB and patches, bat a 
ftithftil repreaentatiTe of a mind which 
deserrea to have ita Image reproduced in 
a tkouaand forma. It ia auch a aelection 
from Channing aa Chaaning himaelf "light 
hare made. It ia aa thongh we had the 
ohoioeatpaaaagea of thoaedivinediaooarBea 



read to ua by a kindred apirit. . . . 
Thoae who hare read ' Martyria' will feel 
that no man can be better onaUfied than 
ita author, to bring together tnoee jpaasag^es 
which are at once moat charactenatio, and 
moet rieh in matter tending to the moral 
and religiooB eleyation of homan beinga." 
^Inqmitrer. 



Bihle Stories. By Samuel wood. 2 vois. i2mo, doth 3#. F. ea. 



i 



Loeal Self-floTernmeiit and Oentraliiatioii 1 The Characteristics 

of eaoh, and its Fnctical Tendendes as affecting Social, Moral, and 
Folitical Wel&re and Progress : induding comprehensive Outlines 
of the Engliflh Constitution. By J. TOÜLMIN SMITH. Fost 
8vo, doth. Original prioe, 8«. 6^. ; reduced to 5«. F. 1«. 

chapters of the aoondeat practical philo- 
aophy ; eyery page bearing the vaaAa of 
profound and practical thought." 

*' The chapters on the Crown, and on 
common law and Statute law, diaplay » 
thoroogh knowledge of oonatitutiomd law 
and hiatory, and a yaat body of leamin^ ia 
brought forward for jwpular information 
without the least paraide or pedantry." 

" Mr. Toulmin Smith haa made a mort 
valuable contribution to Engiiah litera- 
ture ; for he haa giyen the people a trae 
account of their once glorioua conatita- 
tion ; more than that, he haa giyen them 
a book replete with the aoondeat and moat 
OTactical yiewa of politioal philoaophy." — 

"There ia mach reeearch, aoond prin- 
dple, and good logic in thia book ; and we 
can recommend it to the peroaal of aU 
who wish to attain a competent knowledge 
of the broad and kating baaia of EneUäi 
conatitutional law and praetioe." — JCora- 



** Thia ia a yaluable, becaoae a thonght- 
fül, treatiae npon one of the general sab- 
jecta of theoretical and practical poHtics. 
ao one in all probabili^ will giye an ab- 
aolate at$ent to all ita oondusiona, bat the 
reader of Mr. Smith'a yolnme will in any 
oaae be indooed to ^ye more weight to 
the important principle inaiated on." — 
TaiPa Magcueine. 

** Bmbracing, with a yaat ränge of con- 
atitutional leaming, aaed in a aingularly 
attractiye form, an elaborate review of all 
the leading queationaof our day."— .Ec^c- 
He Beview. 

"Thia ia a book, therefore, of imme- 
diäte intereat, and one well worthy of the 
moat atudioua oonaideration of eyery re- 
former ; but it ia also the only complete 
and oonreet expoaition we haye of our po- 
litioal aystem ; and we miatake much ii it 
doea not take ita place in Uterature aa our 
Standard text-bo<^ of the conatitation." 

" The special chapters on looal aelf-go- 
yemment and oentrahaation will be found 
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MISCELLAJfEA. 




Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series, embodying 

the Corrections and Additions of the last American Edition ; with 
an Introductory Preface by THOMAS CARLYLE, reprinted, by 
permission, from the first English edition. Post Svo, 2«. P. Gd. 



Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Second Series, with Pre- 
fece by THOMAS CARLYLE. Post 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6<?. P. 6i. 



« The difficnlt;^ we find in ^vixij^ a pro- 
per notice of this volume anses m>m the 
pervadin^ness of its ezcellence, and the 
compression of its matter. With more 
leaming than Hazlitt, more perspicuity 
than Carlyle, more vigour and depth of 
thought than Addison, and with as mach 
originality and fascination as any^ of them, 
this Yolome is a brilHant addiüon to the 
Table Talk of intellectual men, be thej 
who or where they may." — Pro»peeHoe 
JBevie«. 

" Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and eyerything he writes contains sugges- 
tive matter of mach thought and eamest- 
ness .' ' — Sxaminer. 

"That Emerson is, in a high degree, 
posseesed of the facnlty and yision of the 
»««•, none can doabt who will eamestly 
and with a Mnd and reverential spint 
perase these nine Essays. He deals only 
with the true and the etemal. His Pierc- 
ing gaze at once shoots swifbly, surely, 
through the oatward and the superficial, 
to the inmost causes and workings. Any 
one can teil the time who looks on the 
face of the clock, but he loves to lay bare 
the machinery and show its moving prin- 
oiple. His words and his thoug^ts are a 



fresh spring, that invigorates thesoul that 
is ste^)ed therein. His mind is ever 
dealinjg with the etemal ; and those who 
only Hve to exercise their lower intellec- 
tual faculties, and desire only new facts 
and new Images, and those who have not 
a feeling or an interest in the great ques- 
tion of mind and matter, etemity and 
nature, will disregard him as unintelligi- 
ble and uninteresting, as they do Bacon 
and Plato, and, indeed, philosophy itself .'* 
— Douglas Jerrold'g Magazine. 

•' Beyond social science, becaose beyond 
and outside social existence, there lies the 
science of seif, the development of man in 
his individual existence, within himself 
uid for himself. Of this latter science, 
which may perhaps be caJled the philo- 
sophy of indiyiduaiity, Mr. Emerson is an 
able aposüe and interpreter." — League. 

** As regards the particular yolume ci 
Emerson before as, we think it an im- 
provement upon the first series of Essays. 
The subjects are better chosen. They 
come home more to the experience of the 
mass of mankind, and are oonsequently 
more interestin^. Their treatment also 
indicates an artistio improyement in the 
composition." — 8p«ciator, 



William Ton Hnmboldfs Letters to a Female Friend. A 

Oomplete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition. 

By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author of «Visits to Beech- 

wood Farm,' *Lucy*s Half-Crown,* etc. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 

10*. V.Qd, 

ovlj high intrinsic interest, but an interest 
arising from the yery striking oiroum- 
stances in which they originated. . . . 
We wish we had space to yerify our re- 
marks. But we shoold not know where to 
begin, or where to end ; we haye therefore 
no altematiye but torecommend the endre 
book to carefol perusal, and to promise a 
continuance of occasional extracts into our 
columns from the beauties of thought and 
feeling with which it abounds." — Man- 
chester JExaminer and TifMS. 

*'It is the only oomplete oolleotion of 
these remarkable letters which has yet 
been published in English, and the trans- 
lation is singularly perfect ; we haye sel- 
dom read such a rendering of Ghermani 
thoughts into the Engli8htongae."-^Oi^. 



"We cordially recommend these yo- 
lumestothß attention of our readers. . . . 
The work is in everjr way worthy of the 
character and experience of its distin- 
gnished author." — Daity News. 

" These admirable letters were^ we be- 
lieye, first introduced to notice m Eng- 
land by the ' AthensBum ;' and perhaps no 
greater boon was eyer conferred upon the 
English reader than in the publication of 
the two yolumes which oontain this excel- 
lent translation of William Humboldt* s 
portion of a len^hened correspondence 
with his female friend." — Westmmster and 
^breian Quarterly Seview. 

"The beautifui series of W. Ton Hum- 
boldt's letters, now for the first time trans- 
lated uid published oomplete, possess not 
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MS. CHAPlCAirS PÜBUCATIONS. 



Banfa tmi BMikqr) Their P«IMcal ■•nülj. A Narratiye 

dnwn from the Papars ]«id before Fariuunent in TdAtkm to the 
Bemoral of Lieut-CoL Oatnm, CB^ from ths Office of Bflsident 
at the Court of the On^war. With Explanatoiy Notes, and Be- 
marks on the Letter of L. B. Beid, Eaq., to the Editor of the DaUjf 
New, By J. CHAPMAN, Author of * The Cotton and Commeiüe 
of India» conndered in Belation to Oreat Britain.' 8to. S* . P. 1#. 

Tke OfO AdafaiistnitiMi %t tte BMubty rreMtmej. Bj 

KOWBOZJEE FUBDOONJEE ; fourth TranaUtor and Interpre- 
ter to Her Majestjr's Supreme Goiirt, and Memher of the Bombay 
ABflodation. Publiahed in England at the reqnest of the Bombay 
Aasociatkm. 8to, aewed, 2t. P. 6tf. 

ibMiTtllMS •■ Imibu Bja Besident there many years. Svo, 
doth, Si. &{. ¥.6d, 

*< The beit difest we hava erer Been."— ir««U^ Ditpatek, 



A ktter U tke K^t ■•■• UH CwpkeH, on the 9 & 10 Vic- 
toria, cap. 93. Being an Act for Compenaating the Famiües of 
Penons Killed by Aocidents (26 Aug. 1846) ; showing the Injustioe 
of the Measure, and the Propriety of its immediate BepeaL By 
HENBY BOOTH, Eeq., of the London and North-westem Baüway. 



^amp|Iets. 



Beestan {WüUam), The Temporalities of the Established 

Chv/rch 08 iheyare wnd <u they migkt he; coUected from av/therUic 
Public Records. 1«. 

Catechism ofthe Old Testament. 18mo, stiff, 8^. 
Carpenter {B.), Family Prayers, tvüh Occasional Prayers. 
Dawson, Hymns and Songs. 32mo, 9rf. 

32mo, ßd. 

Groves {John), A Tale of the War. By S. E. De M— . 
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PAMPHLETS. 




The Way to hcwe Peace. By S. E. De M— . 

The Saved ChiU. ByS.E. DeM— . 2rf. 

" I will have my own Way.'' By S. E. De M— . 2rf. 

Hymns and Songs for Sunday Schools and Families. 

Eoan, 9d. , ' 

lerson, M.A, {Henry), Sunday Moming Lectures at 

Finshwry Chanel. 

The Strikes. Fourth Edition. By a Lancashire Man. 6rf. 
Maccall [W), Sacramental Services. 12mo, 6d. 

Doctrine oflndividuality. 12mo, 6d. 

Individuality of the IndividuaL 12mo^ 6rf. 

Lessons ofthe Pestilence. 12mo, 6d. 

Unchristian Char acter ofCommercial Re^ 




strictions. 12mo, Zd, 

The Man that never stopped Growing ! 4d. 
Mackay [R. TV.), Intellectual Religion. 8vo, Is.ßd. 
Madge [Thomas), The Dedication ofthe Christian Temple 

to the WorsMp and Service qf Ood. 8to, 6d. 

Martineau (/.), The Bible and the Child. 12mo, 6d. 

Paitse and Retrospect. 8vo, Is. 

Ireland and her Famine. 12mo, 6rf. 

The God ofRevelation his own Interpreter. 

12mo, paper, 6d, 

Peace in Division. 12mo, 1*. 

Five Points of Christian Faith. 12mo, 2d. 

Watch-night Lamps. 8vo, 1*. 
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MB. CHAPMAN'S PUBLICATI05S. 




A Reply to the Eclipse of Faith. By F. W. Newman. 
Post 8to, eoT. 

(y Kelly [E. de P.), Consciousness ; or, the Age of Reason, 

8to, Im. ed. 

Trade Schools. A Letter to the Rev. Charles Richson, 
M.A., Manehitter. By Ed. Potter. 1«. 

Spencer* s {Herbert) State-Education Self-defeating. 6d. 
The Christian Sabbath. By a Minister of Christ. 

12mo, ed. 

Three Discourses at the Dedication of Hope-street Chapel, 

lAoerpoolf October, 1849, by the Berds. Thomas Madge, James 
Martineau, and Charles Wicksteed. 8to, lt. 6d. 

The Truth-Seeker in Literature andPhihsophy. In Nine 
Parts. 8to. Edited by Br. Lees. 

The Opinions of Professor D. F. Stroms, as embodied in 

his Letter to Hirzel, OrelU, and Hitzig, at Zürich ; with an Address 
to the Feqple of Zürich. By Professor Orelli. 8vo, sewed, 1*. 

Tayler (J. J.), Value of Individual Effort. 12mo. 6rf. 
Mutual Adaptation of Human Nature arid 

Scripture. 12mo, Id. 

The Bible our Stumbling-block. 8vo, Is. 

Thom {J. H.), Spiritual Blindness and Social Disruption. 

12mo, 6d. 

Preventive Justice and Palliative Chariiy. 



12mo, 6d. 

Claims ofireland. 12mo, 6d. 



Wicksteed [Charles), The General Assembly and Church 

of the Firstbom. Syo^ Gd. 



JOHK XDWASD TATLOB, PSIKTBB, 
LITTLX QüBBir STBXBT, LUTCOLIT'S IKJT TXBLDB. 
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